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PREFACE 



On October 14^15 5 1976, a symposium on occupational research and information 
was held under the sponsorship of the Pennsylvania State Board of Education In coop- 
eration with I 

• Pennsylvania Department of Education 

• Pennaylvania Department of Labor and Industry 

• Governor's Office for Federal Manpower Coordination 

. • Temple University (Center for Ecbnomlc Education) 
School of Business Administration 

• U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor StatisticR, Region III 

Individuals representing education, governinent and private industry addressed them- 
selves to the need for occupational research and inf omiation as well as problems of 
progrm and policy implementation*. 

The purpose of the mympOBtxm was to bring together individuals interested 
in generating and using occupational information for educational and economic plan= 
ning and decision making. Equally important ^ it was conducted to improve communi- 
cations among local, state and federal agencies which produceV and/or use occupational 
research and information* Finally, an all-'encompasslng objective ^was to address the 
communications gap between education and the world of work* 



We have heard those purposes stated in the 
not new. In fact, they are very conmion objectives, 
by many, including myself, over the past 10 years o 
industry and as a member of the Pennsylvania State 
I feel certain that I'll continue to repeat and lis 
they are essential to maintain and improve the use 
arid conditions of the labor market. Further, their 
effort^ but one which must be cont-lnually"Addressed 
economic. and educational conditions* 



past and the present ; they are 
ones which have been repeated 
r more as ^ employe of prlvpt'e 
Board of Education* MoreaVer, 
t them as priorities, ^e€ause 
of human resources, pspabilitias 
accomplishment i^not a single 
because of c^apging social. 



As a result of these beliefs, the Commlttee^'f o.r ^Vocatlona 
the Pennsylvania State Board of .Education has continued tTti^spo^ 
pational .research symposium and offers the symposium proceedings 
addressing those aducation and work priorities • 



1 Education of 
grship of an occu- 



as an effort toward 



^^^^ C\ 




Gail L. Rose, Chairman 
Committee for Vocational Education 
^^Pennsylvania State Board of Education 
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SUhMARY 



In t r od u c t Ip n 

Changing economic, occupational and dCTOgraphic variables have had a sub-- 
stantial Impact on edueation and ^ployraant and training prograins* As a result, 
fadaral legislation and clvlc-minded individuals have defined problems and de-- 
velopcd programs which emphasize education and work relationships* These pro^ 
gratDa, focusing on vocational training, career counseling and Job placement, are 
intended to provide opportunities for knovledgej skill development and employment 
for individuals who desire it* 



, If goals are to be achieved » certain political, economic and educational 
forq^s must parallel each other* The objectives and procedures are often unclear , 
as the efforts of the 1960s and 1970s have shown. Nonetheless, the desire to 
attad^ that goal remains asf individuals and agencies, both public and private, work 
together tb clarify specific probiems and, develop effective programs to achieve 
a better work life for all people* One effoTt' was this s^poslum, where diverse 
groups With coumion objectives addressed certain iss'ufe3^._problems and their solu- 
tions. 



Obieotives and Procedures 

As in the past two symposiums and with this symposium\ sponsored by the 
State Board of Education, a major purpose was to improve comniunlcatlons between 
individuals and federal, state and local agencies which produce or use occupa- 
tional research and related information for program planning an^ decisions-making r 
Additionally, this year's symposium involved representatives of private industry 
in dlscur.sions on education , work issues and concerns. The theme, "Occupational 
Research and Informations People, Problems, Programs—'A Local, State and .Federal 
Cooperativtu " was the basis for four concurrent group sessions* One session fo= 
cused on the Cottprehensive Employment and Training Act, labor market data and . 
methodology I another addressed the occupational research and Information for less 
than the baccalaureate degree Tabor market; a third group dealt with occupational 
research and information for the baccalaureate and higher degree labor market; and 
the fourth addressed private industry » government and education relationships and 
issues/"- 



-^Following the presentations within each group, selected discussants reacted 
to ea ch topic * This followed by an audience question^and-answer period and a 



general sunsnary presented "IH^a-^lft^^ general session, 

the opening general session * ''A Look at the Economic Environment," was 
Intended to follow through on a suggestlonXby Seymour L. Wolfbeln, a speaker at 
last year's symposium* He identified » in tHii|^e deliberations, a common concern: 
"P^iat assumptions shall we make for the futures^' 



He atatedi 



\ 

"As we begin the fourth quarter of the cent^^ I think there are a 
nuraber of critically Important and surpassing^ important reversals 
occurring in this country. A really big switchN^as occurred between 
^at happened in t^e third quarter lo^l^. the centuryXand the beginning 
of the fourth. Ponder it sometime Wnd see if It really Isn ' t true 
that If wa look these 'straight in tfte eye, we might aome out with 
some quite different assessments—even in the technol^v of how we 
make our aesumptions" (1975 Proceedings, p, 132), 
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Additionally, two keynote speechea were given. One focused on the employment 
and unemplo^eiit 'Situation in the United States; and the sejcond defined the educa- 
tional and governmental concerns of private industry. Both topics were :on-^ 
sid€rsd to be of general interest to ail participants. 

As in past years, the s3raposiura procedures attempted to offer an opportunity 
to participate in the planning and conduct of the program* By including indivl-- 
duals from different rgencies with conmon interests in occupational research and 
Information j we hoped to foster a cioperative atmosphere in defining future needs 
and efforts* 

Presentation Highlights • 

The purpose of this section is to reiterate major points and issues raised in 
the presentations. More precisely^ it attempts to mora concisely reflect the sig- 
nificant issues j major concerns and interests of the symposium participants. This 
author accepts full responsibility for any errors of omission and commission. 

in the opening general session discussion focused on the public's understand-- 
ing of economics and on the pasts present and future economic environment. Emphasis 
was given to the need for universal economic education so that if the pmi^tiples of 
economics were more widely understood and respected , better policy decisions would 
be made for the benefit of society* . 

In the presentation of an optimistic future scenaria> -'The Next 200 Years s" it 
was shown that growth is possible and needed ^ because it will give the necessary 
knowledgr and resources to solve problras of todayj and the possibility of survtylng 
the unforeseen. Implications for future employment included greater automation s\ 
increased leisure and a- steady trend tbward mora emplo3^ent in certain service occb^ 
pations. - \ 

The session on the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) 'focused 
on a national evaluatioii of that act^ and the local administrator's (prime sponsor) 
program operational concerns* One of the findings of this evaluation was that 
decentralisation of, employment and training programSj a prJ^ry expectation of 
Congress* did take place* Another finding was that the prime sponsors did many of 
the same things that were done in the past, though some changes did occur* For 
example j there was a shift from on-the-job training to work experience programs. 
Finally, in regard to whether CETA was more, or less^ efficient than the previous 
Manpower Development Training Act, it was stated that no definitive answer exists 
at this time* The lack of definitive answers rests with the problem of what to 
measure, and with identlfyihg the most realiable and valid variables. 

From a prlm^ sponsor's viewpoint, major concerns relate to definition and ^ 
sarvica delivery problems. Several major questions ware raised i ''Who are the 
unemployed and who are the clients that ^the prime sponsors must serve?" 

Additionally, concern was expressed for the excessive time spent on defin- 
ing and developing delivery systems instead of dealing with how to identify 
clients. Specifically, definitions are needed to answer questions such as, 
"Are the^clients long-term, hard-core unemployed, or are they skilled persons 
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who have been furloughed on a long-term basis but will probably return to work 
when the economy Improves?" Job-placement services were another major concern. 
It was Indicated that In certain labor parket areas there are xmny jobs that people 
don^t rant* And If all the unemployed in a certain area would take those jobs, 
the result would be few unemployed persons, EsSentiallyi this relates to the 
need' for effectively matching Individual Job requirements with Individual capabili- 
ties and Interests^ A final concern was that existing vocational education creates 
a major problem because of the written law which states that a three-level agreement 
tmist be made among local school boards, prime sponsors and the appropriate state 
agencies In order to provide certain program offerings, Also^ the point was made 
that private Industry desires to do its own. training rather than having %t done by 
government agencies. 

The session on labor market data and methodology included two presentations j 
"Pennsylvania Occupational Statistics Program^" and "Underemployment i Conceptual 
Issues.'' > 

The Occupational Employment Statistics Program was outllned=---purpose, design, 
and outcomes p It Is a cooperative effort between the state employment service 
agencies and the U»S* Department of Labor* The program was designed to collect 
data an^^^^deKelop^statlstlcal information to measure the occupational growth and 
^^he-tffianglng occupational structure of^ the labor force In the United States ^ the 
individual states and loc5t^lab&r«Qarkets>N^ This information can provide a basis 
for projecting occupational requlreme. *;s MnB. satisfy certain needs specified in 
the legislation for vocational education and\ human resources training* Moreover, 
local employment service offices can use Information' on Industry occupational 
patterns to help locate^ employment oppdrtunit\ies for applicante* 



The presentation on underemplojnnent explored impllcationE of this labor 
market problem. A comprehensive definition of ^underemployment was offered as V 
\ follows I , \ 



\ 



An involuntary employment condition where workers are In jobs. Part 
time or full time. In which their current skills, including formal 
\ and work=eKperience training, are technically underutilized and thus 
■ undervalued, relative to Chose of other Individuals of s'imllar abill^ 
ty who have made equivalent Investments in skill developnient* 

Two major forms of underemployment were defined i ^^ntraskill and Intersklll* 
Intrasklll occurs when Individuals within a skill group )ire less able to use their 
skills than Is the average Individual from this group, / IntersklU refers to a 
condition where an Individual in a occupational group Is underutilized In employ- 
ment relative to Individuals from other occupational groups where training coats 
are the same but the nature of occupational preparation differs* 

In the session y "Occupational Research and Information for Less Than the 
Baccalaureate Degree Labor Market," the following Issues were .addressed : work and 
school relationship, the effectiveness of work-^eKperlence fograms , the assessment 
of federally sponsored vocational education research, and the labor supply for 
lower- level occupations . 



Influence on the 
The commlttea 



. The presentation p "Work — Not School — Comes first," focused on the neid to 
view the worker as a citlgenp not merely a tool In the industrial society or\ ' 
todays It VAs argued that the world of work la pre-eminent—it even has a pri- 
ority over achoollng in the sense that it directs the educational system and a 
child's development and the resulting reflect the world of work in many ways* 

Indecent years schools-supervised work-experience programs have prollf erateds 
in secondary schools. From the presentation on the preliminary results of a study 
to determine the costs and benefits associated with those programs » a number of 
positive findings to support those programs were offered. For example , it was found 
that participation in a TOrk-experlence program, especially in a cooperative program 
In which jobs are related to courses of study , probably enhances a student's employ- 
ability , Increases the "relevance" of education ^ reduces the dropout ratep and yields 
greater satisfaction with both school and jobs* Finally, Jjmnediately after gradu- 
ation, participants in such programs do not appear to earn higher wages , but over 
a longer period of. tlmep they may have greater opportunities for preferred jobs in - 
certain areas, , 1 \^ ' 

"A Perspective on Assessing Vocational Iducation Research; and Develbpment" 
rwiaws a study conducted by the Committee on Vocational Education ResearchXand 
Development of the National Academy of Sciences, The major conclusions of thts 
study was that $250 million spent by the U.S, Office of Education on Vocationalx 
Education Research and Di veiopmoit over the last ten yeats have [not f had documented j 
widespread Impact. Although there was an absence of adequate data and models for^ 
a rigorous evaluation, the available data do not Indicate that ^^ocational educa^ 
tion research and development findings and products have had an 
knowledge* skills or employabllity of large numbers of students 
felt that vocational education research and development shares with educational 
research and development a lack of both demonstrated impact on students and 
methods for rigorously measuring Impact 

The final paper of this session analyses the labor supply ::or lower=level 
occupations for the 1970s and mid-1980s. Indications are that there will be a 
shortage of people who traditionally fill these job openings, ThMe lower^level 
occupations^ described as jobs of last resort, are taken by people\when nothing 
else is available. This occupational group includes most laborer occupations as 
well as certain low^sfeilledp personal=service occupations such as domestics , cleans- 
ing service workers, cooks and kitchen workers, , \ 

\ . . \ 

From projections based on trends for the 1960s and 1970s and extended to 

1985j the most significant change expected is the sharp reduction in theXproportion 

of young people in the labor force* riiese,, people were identified as the ones who 

had increasingly been employed in thost lower level jobs, at least temporarily. 

Moreover, it was pointed out, a greate^ number of adult workers are going to be 

better educated and less willing to takSp these jobs. As a result, there wlfl be 

relative "shortages" rather than a "surplus" of college-trained workers. 

Additionally, the rfevlew of past cccupational trends identified the following 
major sources of the lower'-levei labor fiorcei black workers, Inmiigrants, migrants 
from farm to city, youth and women, Fr^m 1960 to 1970 it was found that there 
was a significant replacement of black, workers in the lower ^level occupations. 
From a projection of the labor force to 1980 and 1985, by broad occupation group 
and from a coraparlsqn of these results with the Bureau "of Labor Statistics' 
projections of employment, the following conclusions were mdei the labor supply 
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will grow more rapidly than demand for the higher level occupational-professional, 
technical and managerial—and the lower level occupations will experience labor* 
supply shortages. The reduced aupply of youth for these jobs In the 1980s was 
defined as the major contributing factor, 

\ The group session^ "Occupational Research and Information for the Baccalau- 
reateXand Higher Degree Labor Markat," focueed on the higher education reaponse 
to the\ changing labor market. 

r 

T^e pregeiitation, "The Role of Supply and Draand Forces In the Changing Mar^ 
ket for Cpllege Graduates," highlighted the job market decline for the college 
graduat es in the 1970s. ^ Specifically, it ^i^s Klndicate^ that the Income of young 
graduates fell in& relation to that of their high school peers; proportionately .fewer 
collega men and wowen obtained professional Jobs than In the past| mny recent 
baehelcr's master's and doctoral degree graduates could not find positions in the 
fields in which they were trained, while the cost of college continued to rise 
rapldljrl 

The 1970s V deterioration of the graduate job market and resultant decline 
lii the eironomic rewards to higher education can be gauged in several ways* These 
include comparisons of income, starting salaries, types of jobs held by graduates, 
and rates of return to investments, which take into account direct and previous 
costs of education* 

At the same time that the income and employment position of college grad-- 
uates weakened In the 1970s, the direct costs of college continued to rise, re- 
ducliag the rate of return to the investment* The doTOturn In the college job 
market had substantial adverse effects on the income ,^ employment and return to 
the college investment, with the young graduates of the period bearing the brunt 
of the change In the market. 

The causes of change include (1) theicycllc state of the economy, which 
weakened after 1969, possibly reducing demand for new graduates in the period; 
and (2) changes in d^and due to less resear^h-and'-development spending and slower 
growth of employment of college-trained people in such industries as "education*' 
and "the federal government." ^ 

From the presentation » "Projections ,df Science and Engineering Ph,D* Supp 
and Use* . t " a lyaraber of differences and s^llaritles were defined In a -comparison 
of the National ./Science Foundation and Bureau of Labor Statistics .projections of 
the supply 4nd demand for doctorates in science and ■^engineering* Firsts both sets 
of projections start with the same set of broad assumptions regarding grpss national 
product and economic trends/ The most significant difference^ a considerably higher 
total s:^upply of science and engineering Ph.Ds. in th^e BLS model, is due to the use 
of a set of enrollment and degree projections prepared by the Office of Education, 
However^ the enrollment and degree projections have sknce been revised substantially 
downward* Correction for this difference brings the BLS and NSF supply projections, 
to within 11 per cent of each other and the demand projections to within three per 
dent* Other unresolved differences are due to differences in more specific assumpT 
tions, such as the proportion of baccalaureates entering graduate School, the trend 
in pupil/teacher ratio, etc. BLS demand projections are generally higher than 
NSFs because more faculty are needed to teach the larger number of students in the 



VLB msdei and because BLS projects constant R&D spending at a level almost 15 per 
cant higher than NSF in 1985,^ Conclusions resultJjig from the analysis arei (1) 
closer coordination between BLS and NSF is necessary to avoid apparent conflicts 
be^^en two sets of proJections| and (2) in spite of the differences in the two 
sets of projections, both BLS and NSF show a large surplus of Ph.D. recipients 
for traditional Ph,P. Jobs in the 1972-85 period. 

" The study to determine the usefulness of a college education to those gradu- 
ates pursuing various careers provided specific answers to questions, such as how 
graduates use their education in their work and ^at recommenda^tions they would 
i^ke to help future generations prepare for emplo^ent. , 

1 The major flndtagSj based on the results of surveys of college graduates > 

ieemed toj'ender moot the current arguments supporting either "vocational ism" or 
'fhumatflsm. " Specif Ically* those recent college graduates who were employed found 
substantial vocational va^ue in humanistic curricula* They also found general 
applicability or basic us^fulneM in business curricula that educators label vo- 
cational. A major conclusion of this study suggests that the nation's colleges 
re--eKamine the curricula offered for future students > so that the next generation 
may graduate into a world of uncertainties and change with its fundamentals firm 
and its adaptability a foregone conclusion, ^ • 

In an outline of strategies and procedures for using occupational information 
. for a career development and placement center, emphaala was placed on the impor- 
tances pf establishing objectives and Identifying certain assumptions about career 
development and plac^ent. A center's major objective was defined as assist tog 
students in eKplorlng, confirmljig and implementing their life/career plans and 
goals«^ Career concerns of Individuals are viewed as developmental and, therefore^ 
educational agencies should provide services that potentially benefit any student * 

The final presentation for the higher education occuaptional research session 
focused on an overview of "Pennsylvania pQatsecondary DegreevPrograms i Need, Avail- 
ability* Supply, Oversupply." It was concerned not only with possible program dupli- 
cation but with tbe need to identify gaps in programs provided. The proposition 
advanced was that one cannot datermlne whether program duplication exists Mnd 
whether such co-existence of programs might bfe deemed wasteful until a broader un-- 
derstanding /of the need and availability of programs in relationship one to the 
other is established. 

The fourth concurrent session focused on private Industry's view of educa- 
tion and on selected Concerns on ^ployment issues and problems. 

\ . 

r = 

Perceptions by people representing private industry pointed to the need for 
continuous communications between buainesaes and schools * Further , there was a 
defined ^^^ed to Improve the mechanisms for putting the unemployed^ to' work and those 
seeking jobs for the first time* Additionally i concern was expressed for the devel- 
opment and/or improvement of strategies and procedures for gathering and using labor 
market infonnation. It was stated that both government and education can do a better 
job of gathering information and placing value on thfe infoimiation and projections 
they receive from the private sector* Additionally ^ the point was made that a sym- 
posium such as this one needs greater input from employers and workers. 



second presentation focused on Job InforiMtien services and auto-- 

ijttiitic Tha public empldyment service le deeply Involved with people 

f ieeking work and receives about 15 million applicants and six million job open= 

^^Ai^::i0i^7^BX ^ It estdmates that it filli 60 to 65 per cent o£ those Job openings, 

, T 3 meet the needs of the increased work load and apeclflcally the greater 

I'^niiniber jf individuals neadlng empJoyraent "l^rvices^ a Job information serv^ica 
^i?^s devt loped. Parallelling the development of the Job inforiMtion service is the 
j^JbbAbank, a method of eKposing those six million Job orders'^Ca national figure) to 
the V^i^^*^^ come to the emplo^ent service in need of help to find Jobs* There 
are many rays of alerting Job seekers to Jobs; printed media, microfiche, etc, . 
Presently wa ara attempting to improve self --help tachnlques for people who can 
help themselves* This Is for the literate Indlvld'ial ^o understands the relation-- 
ship of skills being asked for and his/her own skills In trying to B^ke an effec-- 
tlve Job match. In essence,^ the automated Job-matching system is instructed to 
read the Job flies once a day, and for those Job orders it selects possible appli- 
cants for referrals for those jobs orders on the following day. The initial selection 
was Mde by having the computer match Job requirements with individual qualif lea- 
tions^ and thus minimising the, human activity in the selection of individuals for 
job referrals* This process can occur in one of two ways, either using a Job order 
to find applicants i or for a given applicant , to find, pos^sible Jobs- Another way for 
Job transaeclon is to have the computer'^do the matching instantaneously, ^ 

The syst^ has value for orgatiiEatlons sponsored by the Gomprehenslve Em^" 
ploymerit and Training Act, welfare organizations j school systems-^bbth secondary 
and postsecondary, ' ' ; . , ^ 

Analyzihg Jobs as a solution to occ.upational probltos has bien a continuing 
priority for -both employers and those Involved in education', training and place-- 
ment*'i,piis presentation indicated that pne of the toportant concerns of the Job. 
service, of flee is to make people aware that they have to know their Jpbg~the re-- 
qu^rements needed to perform the Job In a satisfactory and productive manner. It 
was amphasized that if people in education^ employers and the employment ser-^ 
vlci do not know what is Job--relat^ and how to establish valid hiring require-- , \ 
ments^ then a massive effort must be made to train them. There, probably are 
Jobs for everybody, and those Jobs are based on qualifications* Agencies , such as 
education,, labor > government, private industry, etc*, can collectively address this , 
task realistically,- m , 

In thtf presentation, "The Impact of . Equal Opportunity three areas related to 
the work force of the Gonmonwealth of Pmnsylvanla were reviewed i (1) analysis 
of unemplojTOMt and under ei^lo^ent figures for minorities in the GonKnQnwealth work 
force; (2) approaches which can be used to r^edy eKlsting Inequities surrounding 
unemplo^ent and underemplopient | and (3) approaches to be used hy the Bureau of 
/ifflrmative Actloh to equalize emplo^ent opportunity. Because: of these emplo^ent. 
patterns, it is somettaes wrongly Inferred that women and minorities "naturally, 
belong" in particular Jobs. Consequently^ they ar6 sometimes wrongly — ^and unlaw- 
fullyr""steered" into certain positions at the earliest stages of the selection" 
process , Later, after being hlrtfdj many individuals in lower level positions find 
they are being held in thbse positions for the convenience of their supervisors 
under policies which make it difficult for one to apply for a transfer wlthout^^P™ 



forming his/her superviaor lii advance. Since minorities and women are usually 
grouped In the lower-level categories, euch policies tend to adversely affect them. 
Achieving the goals of hirAg, retainingp training and promoting qualified women and 
mJnorlties in wery phase of the Coranonwaalth work force and completely eradi-- 
eating Job and wage disparities are the Imports of the affltTOtive action program. 

In a keynote address, Jota J* O'Connell, vice president of industrial relations 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, highllghterWeT)T^esentat-ion^^ (Joncerns of Private 
Industry*" He stated that private industry is trying very hard to provide totally 
fair and equal opportunities for employmmt and career progress^ Private industry 
cannot move as far and as fast as it rants to go if young people don't get the kind 
of ^ucatibn and training that matches industry's needs, if they don't apply for the 
career jobs' oft er ad and advertised so widely, and if they don't work together toward 
coimoon goals, he said. 

He stated it is a truism that you cannot educate, train, motivate, and guide 
people into Jobs that dpn't exist, ^And our state surely needs j©bs in the private 
sector, which provides ilve out of every six Jobs In our country and which generates 
the tape revenues that support the activities' of the public sector , he stated* He ' 
emphasised we have ° a trem^dous industrial base in this state. If we strengthen it 
and build on it, we will have the best chance of fully meeting the employment needs 
of a growlng^ work force— and that is wpirthy of the very highest priority, he said. 

In another keynote address, Julius Shlskin, comniss loner of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, commented on the emplo^ent and unemployment situation in the 
United States, emphaslztog the,putllc's Interest in the need for ^11 employment. 
Althpugh there has been little agreement on just what full/emplo^nnent Is, how 
unettplo^ent should be defined, or. what specif Ic data shouid be used in judging 
the performance of the economy, there la even disagreement. on whether the focus 
should be on the employment or the unraplo^ent statistics* . i * 

The isjedla, as well as prof essionapL litera|ure, have focused mostly on unem^ 
ployment* More specif ically, the proM^ is measuring emplo^ent and unemployment 
and using these measures in a sses&^n^x economic performance, ^Whlle both the devel- 
opers and us^s of labor force statistics agree that no /single unemployment; measure 
can' serve:all tlie purposes/for which such data are needed, there is much diverse, 
opinion about theV^most appropriate overall measure. Thus, no single way of measur^ 
ing unemployment can Satisfy all analytical or Identical intefests* 

/ The full text of Shlskin's speech is not presented in this publibation* Should 
readers be interested in reviewing a more detailed description of the employment and 
unemployment discussion, they are advised to read ''Employment and Unemployments The 
Doughnut or thfe Hole?-- in the February, 1976, issue of . The Monthly Labor Review . 

Coiroentary / 

The contents of these preceedlngs offer a rich and varied panofama of research 
and related Information on the theme, "Occupational Research /and Information i People, 
Problems, Programs==A Local, State and Federal Cooperat^e, "/ Such research and in-- 
formations-gathering are undertaken ^tW the hope that it will eventually lead to 



ap|ilcatloni that become beneficial to all involved In the education and work part- 
nership* As such research and information is puraued, it may eupply conceptej 
strategies or procedures that can be applied to particular human resource problems. 
iMmplea include kinds of labor market information that will permit educators to 
offer ©ccupatioiial curricula baaed on labor market needs | labor iMrket information 
that will .provide the opportunity for students to make rational career choices and' 
decisions I and help in addressing the unemployment and underemployment problems, 

To. a large degree^ of course, responsibility for application is incumbent on 
those Individuals and groups who are aware of specific problems upon which this re= 
search needs to be focused. Becoming aware of current resources , they may be able 
to select those concepts, strategies or procedures that provide solutions. Or, 
finding the absence of suitable knowledge , they can call attention to the ne6d. 

We hope, therefore, that the symposium and this report will not only aid and 
encourage researchers but, more Important, that it will also serve policy makers 
and decision makers at the local, state and federal levels. This publication can 
be considered a survey of the peoples* needs* their problems and program solutions. 
It is expected that this can be drawn upon for application arid use to find areas 
where new efforts or revitalized efforts are needed. 

We already have evidence that the symposium will help Improve the dialogue p 
among private Industry, education and government, since some of those participants 
have related that their experiences at the symposium led them to develop new pro-^^ 
grams to deal with ^coTOunlcatlon problems. We hope that these few efforts at ^ 
improving coimnunlcatlons will multiply and overcome the many deficiencies that exist 
in human .resource development and the education to work transition. 



SOME THOUGHTS ON ECONOMIC ILLITIRACY 
Andrew Weintraub* 



Hyoplm Is a likely influenca on one's analytical abilities when the subject 
for study is the analyst's era activities. Thuss the government regulator^ after 
mssesslng the effects of past regulation and ignoring the cogent arguments of 
Mil tofi Friedman p George Stlgler and other University of Chicago economists, con- 
eludes that in the public Interest more regulation is necessary. Of course, the 
fact that this means more taKea for consumers and more income for the regulatore 
is one of the unfortimate costs of protecting the public. 

. Periodically the^toiericm Medical Association (^^) , after looking fit- the 
qualifications of foreign-trained physlclanei concludes that the public 'Interest 
demands changes which would make it more difficult for them to enter medical 
practice* ^ik cites the resulttog higher income benefits accruing to physicians 
as hecessary to guarantee high technical and ethical standards, a recognition of 
the fact that competence and honesty have their price, even at the expense of 
less medical services. '^^^^ 

In apita of t:hese warnings, I now proceed to analyse the costs of economic 
Illiteracy,* a condition which I, as director of the TCTple University Center for 
Economic Education, am pledged to eradicate™of course ^ iti the public interest* 

Given the large and growing riimaber of mistakes in government economics 
policy^ we have witnessed in recent years a call for a greater understanding of 
the economic system and economics in general . Leonard Silk in the New York Times , 
Lindley Clark in the Wall Street Journal , Louis Rukeyser of Wall Street Week , are 
all prominent journalists who have identified this need. The Advertising Council, 
the Joint Council on Economic Education ^ and Invest in America are among the pro- ^ 
mineiSt organizations that are raising and spending money on behalf of economic 
education, each working with annual multi-million dollar budgets^ All this is 
riot to mention the varlpus corporations that have recently launched aggressive 
advertising campaigns to ^try and "correct'* such popular views as "the oil com- 
panies are running the economy'^ rather than vice versa. 

With all these resources going into such an effort, I'd like to raise the 
: question: ,What is the nature of this chronic ailment, knoTO as economic illiteracy, 
which has been/^mround for a long t^et but ^hlch only recently has^begun to inflict 
.perceptible costs 'on society? What/are these coats? And how do we avoid them? 

^ 1 prefer to discuss ecoribrtic illiteracy within the framework of what I 
perceive as widely accepted Social goals i The maKlmlzation of real, per capita 
income and the mlnimiEptlon of the social costs of attaining that objective, i*e, 
pollution and\ other social dlsMenitiesi Any individual or group behavior, in= 
eluding that ^f the govertunent, ^ich is ^ inconsistent with these objectives is ^ 
viewed as a fiinction of economic illiteracy. Of course, all behavior .must be 
considered subrject to the constraint of preserving democratic ideals and Indi- 
vidual freedom. 



^Directors Center for .Economic Education , Temple University, 
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Pet? would argue against such loft^ ideals , although for many their personal 
behavior or interests may be in contradiccion to them. 

I 

From my viewpoint, there are three forms of functional economic Illiteracy* 
Basic igriorance— ^probably the most common form; basic hereay—probably the most 
important form in the short vun^ where one Ms economic understanding iB forsaken 
or CTployed solely for the ^aatisfactiop^of personal or constituent Interest at the 
SKpense of someone else; and^ the cultfural Lag^^a natural result of a world where 
new knowledge is prpduced every day and tim?. is necessary before that knowledge 
percolates throu^out society, ^ . 

V 'An^ex^ple of basic ignorance involves the relationship between thc^ money 

supply and interest rates—a topic wh^ch has been discussed from time- to-time 
in the current presidential campaign. Most peoplej including at least one of the 
candidates, think that an Increase in the supply of tnoney— given the demand-^will 
produce -lower interest rates » a desirable result for stimulating investments in 
housing, plant and equipment, etc. But ask any monetary economist about this 
relationship and you'll be told the opposite i Qurlng periods when the money supply 
is eKpanding too rapidly, interest rates rise' and vice versa* The reason for - 
this lies in the fact that lenders^ . nticlpating riore inflation as a result of 
the monetary expansion j ask Interest rates high enough to CDmpensate for their 
— eKpectatlbns , The result of it all is a reduced ^ rather than an increased amount 
pf investment activity, and, something we have all eKperienced recently, a decline 
in real per capita income* As a result the prescription aggravates rather than 
relieves the malady, ' - 

. There are Ibts of other eKamples associated with Ignorance j such as^ the 
dichotomy between the deslredf and actual effects of wage and price controls, or 
the notion that government programs provide services which are essentially free 
or cheaper than the alternatives available from the private sector. A example 
is the myth that jobs^creation spending of a given amount (Humprey-^ Hawkins) 
somehow will produce more total employment than an equal amount of unemployment 
compensation* 

What about basic heresy? Probably the best example one can think of here 
involves minimum wage legislation* There Is no reputable economist (identified 
as those t^o publish in - the recognized professional journals) , who would not ag^ee 
that mimimum wage legislation prpduces unemployment* Y^t legislators and union 
leaders iiasist on periodic increases and broader coverage fcrr the minimum wage. 
I question whether they are completely ignorant of the basic principle of eco- 
nomics known as the "law of demand" » which states that at higher prices, people 
buy ess. Their , essentially anti-social support of minimum wage laws, in spite 

eir plea of sympathy for low wage workers, is due to their desire to eliml^- / 
pompetitlon from low wage areas, e,g. the South. Certainly this is ^..^ / 

ed to protect the jobs o^f their rank and file or .constituents . The social 
f this may be measured by the output not produced by those teenagers and 




other Jless skilled workers who are unemployed for- long periods of time, because 
minimum wage* , : . ' 

Finally, the. time lag between the generation and digestion of economic / 
knowledge is a fact 'of life^which can't be avoided but which might be reduced/ 
if proper action is taken. This is exemplified by the amount of time it is/ 
taking for non^economists to recognize the contribution that economic under/ 
standing can make to the solution r of many heretofore "non^economlc*" social/ 

■ • ■ . " ' ■ ■ / 
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pfoblmi^ For imtmace, criminals have hicherto beeti viewed as eick individuals, 
saolal ffilsfits 'i#hosa anti--^© aetlvltias are the result of Irrational mental 
proaessea. Wellp economlsti take the opposite view, the criminal aGtivity Is the 
raault of a rational decislpn^mklng procesaa where the benefits and costs of all 
the alternatives are consider the occupatioiial actlvlty^--legal or illegal*- 
with the iiigheiSt benefit-eost ratlD la chosen. Bepemdlng on which view is corieect| 
more eaphaeii i?ill be placed on rahabllitatlve policies or on acre law enforceffient/ 
and stiffer penaltlea, ^ . ■ 

In factp every day therfe Is more and more evidatxce to suggest, that economla^s 
are right | that social policy^ would be more successful if directed more toward 
deterrence than rehabilitation* He,re| I think its just a imtter of time before I 'fig 
isiation and Judicial behavior refl#ct this knowledge. This is .an axample; of whjifre 
economists and tbair friends in the media must play a larger r0le in bringing na# 
Imawledge to light as soon at possible. | 

This^ of course, is a very brief survey of the nature of economic llliterajpy* 
It fairly easy to Identify^, and' although the actual costs are more difficult !to 
eitliaatej there is no doubt that they exist and that thay arfe^borne by all of lisji 
in the form of lower real' per capita income.' ' 

Tha next question is t^at, if any thing ^ might be done to reduce thf deg^fee 
of ecbnomic illiteraey? ^ ; ■ 

tteny would take the view that economic educatlotig Ilka other types of edu-^l 
cation* is a public good and^ like other public goods, ought, to ba financed, if i^ot 
produced j by tha govarnmant. What is a public good? | 

■ .. ■■■■ - " ■ K... ■ 

A public good is something^f or which there is a recognised moc^mX naad^ biitj 
for which there is no incentive on tha part of a private Individual produce or 
buy hlm/harsalf , The lack of incentive result^ from the fact that ti\m purchaee 
or production of goods by any one individual* involves its consumption by evary^N., ^ 
one. There are considerable aKtarnall ties and therefore ^ no partloUlar advantage 
to the buyer. ThuSj any Individual d.s reluctant to purchase it for hiro/lherBalf , 
since if someone else buys It, averyone else will benefit anyway— yt^e case of the 
free rider* Needless to say, if averyona has that attitude, no one will buy; pr6= 
duca, or enjoy the benefits of the cdmmodity. Thus, a political /decision must be 
made to buy the good collectively* / 

The most classic example of a public good "Is national defense* Even if 
two or more people could afford $100 billion per year, neither xrould buy national 
defense, prafierring to be the free rider. It is the quality of national defense 
which dictates that its purchase be made on behalf of society as a ^ola by the 
federal government. . ' i 

That is not to say* of course, that all government axpendlturas ara for 
public goods as defined above. Some kinds of government expenditures are for 
goods which have both public and private characteristics, and some are for goods 
which are solely private in nature. , . . 

An old age retirement annuity, for example, is a prlyate good provided by 
tha government, l*e* social security (SS), In the private sector, IndCviduals 
have expressed a clear willingness to pay cost covering prices for old age .annu= 
itles in the absence of legal coercion. And the. benefits of their purchase accrue 



ajjiioat entirely to them and their farallieSp although soma proponents of compul^ 
:. gory purchase of annuities would further argue that there is a Bocial benefit 
\±n as much as the insured does not become a ward of the state* This is all fine, 
except that the recipients of SS in the past have indeed been wards 
of the state in the sense that the return on their investment has been in excess of 
what^they^could have earned for a comparable risk elsewhere, the source of that 
high return being current worker taxpayers, i.e. the state. Of course ^ today, 
SS recipients are not wards of the state. They are its benefactors, receiving 
rates of return below Chat which the market would provide. 

Education, on the other hand ^ is a conMMdity which includes elements of 
both public and private goods. It pays a private return to most of those who in- 
vest In It, or, more correctly^ to those in whom the investment is made. This 
return takes the form of higher income, most often measurable in terms of money, 
but more increasingly so, in psychic units. It also pays a return which accrues 
to the, society as a whole but which is considerable more difficult to measure. 
Nevertheless I it exists in the form of our ability to coimnunicate , to obey traffic 
signals, to understand units of measurraent, to respect a set of coimnon moral and 
legal values, etc. But these social benefits^ as opposed to the private ones, 
can' t-J^e identified as responsible for influencing the parameters which determine 
the diatribuxfon of income. ' , 

It is the accepted, if never measured j fact that these social or external 
benefits exist. And it it pS^ecisely this "knowledge" which has been used as the 
rationale for government financing of education at all levels. Essentially, the 
rationale is that since these social benefits are not considered in the. invest- 
ment decision made by individuals interested mairily in the private benefits of 
an education, some kind of government involvement is necessary such that suffi- 
cient amounts of these social benefits be produced, ^ 

In this sense, universal economic education may be characterized as a public 
good. If the principles of economics were more widely understood and respected , 
more correct policy* decisions^ would be made by government and government officials, 
to the benefit of" society as a whole. At the same timej however, the Incentive 
for any indlviduai to acquire economic knowledge is very slight, owing to the 
neglible private return on such. an investment (even for professional economists!). 

But the public good aspect of economic education is somewhat different from 
/€hat of other forms of education. Where basic education requires government in=^ 

tervantion in the economy to satisfy a recognized needj the public good nature 
\pf-^^ economic education exists only after the government hfis Intervened elsewhere in 

hpM economy. And the goyernment's production of economic education, if successful, 

ought to reduce that government intervention. 

vj In a laissez-faire economy, a widespread popular understanding of economics 
woulcJ^lWerve no more social purp^^e than a widespread popular zanders tandlng of ^ 
physiCB^ or chlemistry.- Just as a'^^tone dropped from the tenth flpox^doesn' t 
know anything about the law of grayltyj sw the buslnessperson'' acting in his or ' 
her own interest needn't have read ^|amuelson's Economics . The economy ^111 .still 
behave as economists have always predicted without its members having any know^ 
ledge of why. \ 

Beyond the production of publi^, goods, as tJie govermient begins to inter- 
fere in the private economy, making a significant number of mistakes in economic 
policy, economic education itself becomes more and more public good, 
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An econQaieally literate society. Interested In oaxlmlzing the material well- , 
bejng of Its l^Jtbltarita, would not li^ofe ainlffluni wage laws as an tip over ty 
devieesj would riot employ wage price controlg to combat Inflati^mi would not 
control crude. o 11 pr natural gas prices during periods of growing scarcity of these 
natural resources | would not thl^ of increasing- the money supply to lower Interest 
rates; would not resort to a wide variety of programs and legislation; the reBults 
of which belle their eKpressed purpose* ' \ 

. Nevertheless, there is another problem herei Can economic literacy encour- 
age people to vote against their own interests? Actually, it might do Just the 
opposite. That la, it might Increase the abuses of special Interest groups who 
formally knew what they wanted, and now know how to get it. Indeed, the people 
who. are most likely to remember their instruction in econOTlcs are those who have 
the most to gain* And by no means second to the projasslonal ecpnomlst in this, 
matter Is' the political entrepreneur, , " 

Thus, there is a real question regarding the desirability of increasing ) 
economic literacy . The results'' of such a move are not entirely predictable* It ' 
isn't clear whether government Interference In th^& private sector will iricrease 
/or subside as a result, and that is the crucial iusue. The social coats of 
functional economic illiteracy are a direct functloti of government involvement 
In the economy. And the best way to reduce those costs Is to reduce that 
involvement- ^ 

- - " ■ * * 

^^ete are various ways of, doing this and.X won't go into the alternatll^^ves 
in any depth* Private propaganda, pdliticlans who promise ^"and deliver on this 
Issue, constitutional amendments to limit the si^e and growth of government j 
budgets—all of these are possible routes. In a slightly different vein, / I / 
dlsobeyiiig some laws would also produce the desirpd socle;! effects i / 

Thus, as Director of Temple University's Center for Economic Education, 
I'm in no position to judge the efficacy of a Job well done. Even if my students 
all get "A's**,, there's no guarantee that the results of their economic literacy 
will yield social dividends* ! , 
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WE CAN SURVIVES AN OPTIMISTIC AND REALISTIC VIEW 
OF THE FUTURE 

Leon C. Martel* 



"^.^^yiy purpq|e this afternoon la twofold i first, to outline the main points 
of Hudebn Ingt scenario for the future presented in our new book^ The 

Next 200 Years » and^feiGQnd, with this scenario as conttet to suggest some impli- 
cations that flow f rom 'U^^or future patterns of employment . 
- ' - - \ " ' 

First, then/lat me, taI^--ahQut the scenario that wa have developed in our 
new book. What particularly distilig^uishes it to most people who have examined 
it is the sharp contrast wte have made "to.^ the gloom and doom projectiona that have 
been frequently heard in the last ten to fifteen years.^ The projections wera 
r . certainly influenced In part by the decade of malaise in which many of them were 
^-<^±tt&n^-SL decade of assaasinations, of riots in tl^ streets, of war abroad p of, 
sia^rlng domaBtic crises hare at home, and of loss of confidence In our two pillar 
institutions of the economy and goverT^ment, through recasaion and tha' forced re= 
slgnatiohB. of our Vice Praaldent and President t Thaaa projections have forecast 
a world of increased ahortages and hardships a world running out of everything— 
. except people, and pollution* 

Perhaps the foremost among these studies , and certainly the most influen^ 
-tial, was the first study of the Club of Rome, entitled The Limits to Growth and 
published in 1972, It presented an elaborate computer aimulation of rates of 
growth in pppu la t ion, energy use, raw material consumption , and" creation of pollu- 
tion* The study concluded that disasters would certainly occur within one hundred 
years unless thera were drastic policy changes. The general recommendation was, 
as the title of the study suggests, to limit growth* Within two years events took 
place which seamed to confirm this forecast. There were very bad harvests in 
1972 and 1974, In 1974 and 1975 there was an energy crisis induced by the quad-- 
b rupllng of petroleum prices by the OPEC nations. Nonetheless, in the years follow- 
ing Its publication > The Limits to Growth was severely criticized by scholars and 

ii expert's in the various fields that It addressed. Its computer runs i^ere challenged 
' arid Its conclusions were undermined •\ In factj the Glub of Rome itself backed off 
somewhat from its earlier conclusions and advocated a degree of growth at a meet^ 
ing it sponsored in Philadelphia this spring. Other recent studies have also 
reached different conclusiorts. For eKample, it "was reported just yesterday that 
a study done under the leadership of Wasslly Leontief for the United Nations 

* , calls for increased growth/in the world. Nonetheless the main idea of The Limits 
to Growth has taken holds ^ that we need to have low growth, slow growth, or even 
no growth. This idea is widely taught atid widely believed here and abroad. , We 
appear to be educating a generation to believe that they live in a "fixed pie" 
world that growth is bad, and that technology should be rplned and slowed. 

We at Hudson Institute disagree. We think solutions are available for 
most of the problras associated with growth — problems that seem so serious today, 
Including population , energy., raw materials, food and pollution. Furthermore, 
and ptrhaps most Important , we bellevn that a consensus can be built which agrees.\ . 
that these problems are soluble and that ^e should build that consensus in order 




ERIC 



*The main thesis of this presentation is developed more fully in Herman 
I^hns William Brown and Leon Martelp The Next 200 Years : A Sconarlo for 
toerlca and j^e World (New Ybrki William Morrow, 1976), 
**Executive Vice President of the Hudson Institute and Director of its 
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to move on" to the real lesues of the future V the truly uricer tain issues, the 
Isiues i^ara there are no obvious solutions. The back of our book contains an 
appendlK %ihiGh distinguishas these two kinds of issues. The truly uncertain 
issues Include those of war and peace, arms control, and possible long-term 
damage to our environment in complex and uncertain ways that could be ir raver 
Bible,. Others are the tremendous changes, that will become possible through ad--, 
vances in medical tecimology, and the organization of society In a world where 
more people have TOre wealth and more power than ever before. If these issues 
are not understo^ and attended to,' then the issues we think can be solved may 
not ever be solved. We think that accepting the limits to growth idea saps 
morale and encourages withdrawal, when it is precisely high morale and coiranit- 
men t which are needed to overcome the problems of the present and to face the 
unknown futiire. Finally, we thinK that there is a real danger that The Limits 
.tq^^rowth view can be a self --fulfilling prophecy » a result which could deny the 
creation of a world which would be healthy^ abundant^ and satisfying for prac^ 
tically everybody. Such a result could perpetuate the existing divisions be-- 
twean haves and have nbts, in efface consecrating poverty. 

So we offer a different perspective of the future. It is not a predic- 
tions hut simply what we call a scenario — a path that, we argue, not only is 
possible but is much more likely than the forecasts of the doom-'sayers; we do 
nnt claim, however, that this scenario is certain to occur* What this scenario 
diS^B is to look at mankind in a long-^term perspective of four or five hundred 
.yaara. The perspective begins about 4two hundred years ago. We settled on the 
^;ate 1776 s but there is no, precise way of pinning down a particular year. What 
we had in mind was the beginning of the Industrial^ Revolution; 1776 was not only 
the year of the American Declaration of Independences it was also the date of, 
the publication of Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations^ ^ the first definitive s tat e^ 
ment of the kind of free enterpriae system under which we operate. In this per-- 
spective the ascent of mankind can be seen as a longs flattened S^shaped curve 
beginning back in the mididle of the 18th century. It bagina its climb thens and 
rises through the 19th, 20th, 21st,' and 22nd centuries and finally flattens^ out 
two hundred or two hundred-fifty years from now; hence its\ shape depicts three 
distinct periods. In the period .before 1776^ human his toijy was characterized by 
rather slow growth * with high birch rates and high death rates , and\ a relatively 
stable population. Two hundred years ago there were perhaps about three quarters 
of a billion people on a^rth. Gross world product was around one hundred fifty 
billion dollars (in 1975 dollars)* This meant a per capita income of about two 
hundred dollars. Then, beginning in the 1750 's, the curve begins to move up. ' 
There is a take-off in growths in energy n^eds^ in resource utilisation. And 
this is then followed, in this century, by a gradual slowing in the rata of growth 
in population and the rate of economic growth. Today we would estimate four 
billion plus people on earth, about a six trillion dollars gross world product, / 
and a one thousand five hundrfed dollar per capita income. Finally, at the end 
of that long flattened S--shaped curve we come to the postindustrial era, after 
2176, leading to the 23rd century. Although industry continues ^ it is no longer 
the main central activity, just as agriculture and the extractive industries are 
no longer the main central activity in developed societies of today. 

The transition then, is largely completed during this historic four hundred 
or five hundred year period. Population and incdme slow to steady rates of growth 
rates of growth not unlike those in the prelndustrial era. Now the world will 
be at a much higher plateau, a plateau of fifteen billion peoples three hundred 
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trillion dollars gross world. products » and a par capita Income of twenty thou* 
sand dollars (In 1975 dollars). Not only £# this ovarall a great parlod In human 
history,' hut It would appear that we are now quite close to the itif lection point 
in that^^eurve> the point that la both the moment of highest rate of growth and 
the beginning o£ decline in that growth. The evidence is rather strong that we 
have reabhed this point for population , and that perhaps (although we cannot 
say so quite so firmly) we will soon be at this point for econoniic growth ag 
well« TOe developed nations ^ for the most part^ have passed through that In^ 
flection point I and the rest will soon be doing so. The leas developed nations 
are still on the way up* . Viewed in this perspective , miny problenla which today 
seem so urgent are really only transitory. They are tTOporary problems ojf a 
period between penury and prosperity. We summed It up in the first ientence of 
our book in the following words i "The scenario presented ^ elaborated , and tested 
in this book can be summariised with the general statement that 200 years ago ala- 
mos t ever ^h ere human beings were comparatively few, poor arid at the mercy of the 
forces of nature j and 200 years from nows we eKpect, almost everywhere they will 
be numerous, rich and in contjcol of the forces of nature*" 

In order to show that this scenario is possible and likely^ several impor- ^ 
tant questions need to be answered. Will population growth slow? Will economic 
growth continue^ particularly for the less developed nations, and then slow? 
Will therl be sufficient energy? Will there be adeqiiate raw mterials? Will there 
be enough food? Will there be the means to limit and control pollution? The r%-- 
sponse to these questions is the heart of our study* I cannot=^do full justice to 
all of them here, but ^at 1 would like to do is to sketch out our anawera to the 
first two as a, background to my r Marks on the impMcations of our scenario for 
future patterns of emplo^ent* . 

First let me turn to population. The familiar picture is eKponential growth, 
with constant doublings. In fact. The Limits of Growth went beyond exponential 
growth and referred to population growth as being super-^expotentlal. As Is well 
known^ when there are constant doublings in a geometric progression % the total in^ 
creases very* very rapidly. This obviously cannot continue very far into the 
futur^e. Someone once calculated that after not too many doublingai the popula= 
tlon on earth would form a solid mass around the globe expanding away from it at 
the speed of light* We certainly will not get that far | in facti we will not 
even^come close. The rate of growth of population will decline^ and la probably 
declining now. There are a great many gro\ips around the world that do various 
kinds of population projections. We have/found that the work o^ the United Na-- 
tiona Population Bureau is particularly reliable in this field. It la^ carefully 
done and has been accorded considerable credibility. Recently t&e United Nations 
published its projections of future population in three variant?!, a high, a med- 
iumj arid a low. The United Nation's medium variant placed the peak rate of- pop-- 
ulatloh growth in 1975. In other wprda, such an esttoate would imply that the 
inflection point iq rate of population growth was passed last ymB^t > The high 
variant places peak growth in 1980 and, if the low variant is coriLCt, the high 
point occurred back in 1960, ^, 

The turnover is not happening because of famine, disease^ or the pressure 
of growing numbers on llifllted resources. It is caused instead by economic and 
social development, usually without benefit of a family planning program. A1-- 
though- family planning programs can be and are very important in considerably 
reducing misery, and in slowing the rate of growth from say, three per cent down 
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to t^o perl cent I the main cause of slowing rates of population growth Is economic 
and social Id^elpEment, jSmallar families do accompany development § or to put 
it very siAply » the role /of children changea. Instead of being producerB* goods, 
needed for \th^ir contribution to family income and as Inguraiice for old age, 
they in effect become consumers Ljoods, requiring greater and greater time. and 
reaources f6r their upbringing and education* 1 think many of us who are parents 
know that* ^d this appear-s t^ be true without eKceptlon for every developed na-- 
tlon. The typical pattern in ^he early stages of development la for Mrtality 
rates and death rates to decllnp, causing population to rise rapidly* After 
certain levelp of dwelopment are reached (which Vftry with different societies) ^ 
birth rates b^in to decline* The example of the United States is partic4larly 
dramatic p In 1800 the averaga^^woman had seven children during her child ^-bearing ^ 
years. In 1970^ the number was 1,8* If someone had started .a population control 
^program back in 1800* being alarmed at that figure of sevens his successors in 
.970 could havt congratulated themselves on a job very well done* In fact, €h±B 
a%d TiQ% happen. There was no population control program^ and only recently have 
we\begun to-tMnk seriously about such a program* It was social and economic 
development thit. brought the U,*S* fertllJ^y rtte down, 

\The paVtJern today is the continuation and acceleration of this trend* In 
the deveioped ^o\intrles the crude birth rate was low in 1950, averaging twenty- 
three; iKdroppe^ still further, twanty--five per cent more, to sixteen or seven- 
' teen In 19^, This was not unexpected | most experts argue that reduced natality 
is assdciated wit Hi economic development. However, in the developing countries, 
where the ratfe was\hlgh (forty-two in 1950) ^ It has also fallen, though not so 
much^ to thirttSf^si^ In 1975* In the eight most populour nations of ^he world, 
/comprising two Bd.lllon people, or half the world's population, it has dropped t 
even lower, to 33\7] In addition, the tempo of this demographic transition is 
speeding up. Western Europe and No^th America required one hundred fifty years 
to pass through the demographic transition from high birth and high death rates \ 
to lower death and continued high birth, and finally to low birth and low death ' 
rates. Following different policies, the Soviet Union aiphlevad a similar tran- 
sition in forty years; and in Japan the process took twenty^flve years, Wa 
anticipate that other nations will accomplish the transition in still shorter 
periods of time, 

i , Thus, we can put considerable Qonfidence in the projection in our scenario 

that world population will be 'about fifteen billion/.ir 2176, though we still 
estiinate that it could be as high as thirty billion or as low as seven and one- 
half bllHon* However j even if it were; thirty billion, we believe we c^uld still 
write a plausible scenario for a viable world with that many people. 

Our secon^ question concerns economic growth* There are really two sub- 
questions Involved here. One Is how can the less developed countries achieve 
sufficient economic growth to enable them to develop? this looks very diffi- 
cult because many of them now are bogged down in the depths of s^low develop- 
ment. ,,The second sub=questiqn Is f once nations are developed, why will their 
rate of economic growth slow? Why will it not just continue, perhaps exponen- 
^lally? Let us look at the first sub-question.* How can the less developed grow? 
>Today, as you know, a great economic gaptdlvldes the developed nations from 
"^^^^^the developing nations, and, in many cases ^ this gap is growing. This has occa- 
sioned, and rightly so, a great deal of concern. During the past several years, 
= many international meetings, many debates, many studies, and many policy pro- 
posals have been devpted to this problem. The new international economic order 
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that we hear 80 much abeut today Is simply a r§eognltlon of this gap and'the\= 
fact that it ia growing. The eolutlons -that hive been offered usually involve 
some redistribution of ^ the world's reaourcea'^ to aid those who are on the bottom 
side of the gap.^ Sometimes the suggestion's have been for massive redistribution, 
and sometimes^ as In the case of Leontief's U.N. study, much smaller redistri= 
bution. I 

f ' We share this concOTn, We believe that the worst crime is really poverty. 
But we do not agree with most of the solutions that have been offered. In the 
first plaQe, they cannot be carried out, and, even if they were, they would not 
solve the problem. In fact, there is a good chance that they could make letters 
worse. Instead^ we offer a rather revolutionary idea, and we are happy that re- 
views of our book by people of all opinions recognise that we do have a novel 
approach to this problem^ even though it strikes some as pure heresy. 

Our idea is thlsi the gap itself will stimulate the growth of the poor 
nations. We expect this to occur, not In the traditional ways of economic 
growth—savings, investment, and capital accimulatlon"but instead, in. new ways. 
Some of these are discussed at some length, In our book. They Include first, the 
export of labor from developing countries, Vhere it is often In surplus, to 'de- 
veloped countries where it is needed , This provides the opportunity f or %oney 
made by those laborers to be sent back to their owi country. In addition, when 
they return home, they will do so with enhanced skills. Second, there Is the 
movement of work to ^ labor, the building of factories and enterprises in coun- 
tries trtiere labor Is relatively abundant, ^Ird, we believe that the exploit 
tation and development of resources— which in many nations are abundant, though 
uneKpiored and untapped—Is a, great force fqr growths Fourth, tourism is a growth 
industry for developing nations, one which has continued to grow rapidly even 
during the recent world-^wlde recession. For many countries it provides a great 
deal of foreign exchange and income. Fifth, there is technology transfer, now 
much easier and much cheaper than in the past. Consider, for example, the small, 
hand-held computer which can be easily transferred, easily explained, and eas- 
ily operated by persons with little formal education. Finally, there Is simply 
the availability of useful examples , Institutions and Individuals that can aid 
and accelerate development based upon accumulated knowledge and experience; 

i> 

The gap may indeed continue to widen between the developed and the less 
developed; but this is not of key toportance to the peasant, the worker, the 
teacher in a» poor country. His concern is. not how much faster a developed na^- 
tlon has grown in ^the past year than his nation. His concern is how. much better 
he is doing this year compared to what he was doing last year; and if he Is twice 
as well off this year as he was last year, that is what counts. Thus, we reject 
the notion that for the poor to get richer, the rich must get poorer. We argue 
instead that, because of the gap, the ppor will get richer^ because the rich get 
rldher. --"^ 

The other half of thy qu^estion is r Why will this growth slow? The main 
point here Is that It will^flbt/slow b ecause of limits of supply,, not because 
we are running out oi thlriga/but instead because of Itoiting demand. For "this 
we offer several r^Aons'i First, the leveling off of population will bring about 
an absolute limit to ^owtli. In other words, there Is. somewhere an upper boun= 
dary to growth. But this is not too convincing, for considerable growth would 
still be possible pefbre that boundary is reached. But if ^B look at what happens 



-to. prod in a developing economy, m find that, as an economy matures, a 

shift occurs in the r&lative productivity of its different sectors. In the pre- 
induatrial era the major 'eeonOTlc activities were what might be called primary 

- or extractive afctivlfeies, jThese includ-fd . farming, fishing ^ and mining. Ninety 

per, cent of employmerit in the late IS^t^^'cintury in the United States was in these 
■ prlaary activities. Secondary activities i such as contract construction and man^ 
ufacturlngj took a vefy ^ small part of our ^employment and were a very small part 
of our total gross national product, /'^^^^ 

Service activities encompass two categories i the tertiary and quaternary. 
The t«ms prtaary, secondary ^ and tertiary were first used by Colin Clark^ the 
well--known Australian ^economists while quaternary was introduced by the geogra- 
pher, Jean Gottman* Kie tertiary category consists of services to the primary 
and secondary sectors. This includes education^ banking, accounting^ merchan- 
dising, retailing, and so forth. The quaternary category includes services for 
their own sake* activities done for personal satisfaction * such as hobbies ^ arts, 
entertairaients, festivals and rituals, 

, In the preindustrlal era, primary activities were domlnanti the secon- 
dary werp smaller j and there were Very few servici adtivitless tertiary and 
quatarnajry. But with, industrlaliMtlon, the primary sector's share of the econ-- 
omy growt relatively much smaller^ both in Its share of gross national product 
and in ikm shmre of aflployment L For the United States in 1970 ^ agriculture 
accounted for 'only four per cent t#f our employment* The secondary sector is 
much'largfer durin industrialisations and the services sectors are growings par- 
ticularly the tertiary-^--the services to the ' primary and secondary. 

In the postlndustrial era, what happens™and you can see the evidence of 
this in the, most developed nations p incliiding , the Unites States — is that the 
primary sector .dontinues to .be very small and the secondary grows relatively 
smaller! the tertiary grows still larger ^ and the 'quaternary begins^ to increase. 

Looking at data from the Bureau, of Labor Statistics j you can see very 
strong trends in th6 20th century that o illustrate triese shifts as our super-in- 
dustrial economy matures. Yet you cannot make this case with absolute firmness ; 
you cannett say it is irrevocable* What this shift means for economic growth 
(causing ^ts rate to decline) is seen by examining the inputs of capital and 
labor to these different sectors and the shares of output that result. In the 
primary sector p inputs of capital and labor produce returns l^iri^ productivity 
proportional to the inputs* In the secondary sector j inputs' of capital and 
labor produce returns that are proportionally much greater than the inputs, 
pThiisT the secondary sector dominates the economy grows rapidly. So you 

receive proportionately more out of those inputs* 

^ In the service sector ^ the pictiire is more miKSd, In some tertiary ac- 
tivities there is proportionately greater outpt46Vf0r;?the same inputs of capital 
anu labur; in others there is less. However, in the quaternary sector produce- 
tivity^lf almost always reduced. In other words, you get proportionately less 
than you put in* l^at this means for economic growth is that it is the secon- 
dary sector, primarily and principally, that drives growth* Soj as tertiary and 
quaternary activities grow, as service sectors predominate in the economy * the 
result is, a srowing of economic growth* 



* Second* In the super- and postlndustrial society — and we will characterize 
the United States as being superindustrial today and moving into the postinduatrlal 
Ma--^there la also a decrease In the marginal utility of wealth. There is some 
feeling developing— though this la difficult to document—that as the initial rea'- 
sona for the accimulatlon of wealth (l.e,, safety and iecurlty) are provided for 
by Insurancei social security, medicare^ and so forths concern shifts from the 
quantitative to the qualitative.^ In other words , there appears to be the abso- 
lute number of luxury items one acquires. Studies show that after a certain 
quantity is acquired, interest shifts to quality. This cglncides with a general 
lessening of Interest in material goods* This does not say that the flower chil-- 
dren of the 1960s have been able to entirely implement their beliefs * but they 
have probably moved their generation some distance away from purely material con- 
siderations, 

^ • . ■ 

' Finally, our third reason for d slowing growth rate in mature developed 
nations I closely related to the one just mentioned^ is the increasing phenomenon 
^of localism* Localism means that more and more cOTOaunltles are seeking to inhibit 
growth, or inhibit industrial development, in their area, Ali^st everybody bene- 
fits by having highways, factories, airports , and power plants located somewhere 
In^ their geijieral area. SBut almost everyone loses by having them in their backyard. 
So comiaunltles like A^pen, Colorado, Santa Barbara, California^ and others have 
tried to limit their development. In effect^ the last person coming into Aspen 
Is saying, ''I want to be the last person to move here| let's keep Aspen from 
developing any further," Today we see more and more of this in the United States 
and In other developed nations. Oddly enough, comnunlty control, which was ±n- 
vented for the poor, did little for them, Howeverj the middle class has been 
able to use this concept very sucesafully— we believe this will continue and will 
slow economic growth in the super- and postlndustrial era. Thus in the passage 
from Industrial to super-- to ipostlridustrial , it appears that there will be an 
economic transition of rising then slowing rates of growth analogous to the 
demographic transition, , . 

What then are the impllqations for employment in the super- and postlndus- 
trial era in which we are now entering? On this question one can be only very 
sketchy; however, based on Hudson Institute's scenario* certain CTplo3rment shifts 
can be expected. The most important and most obvious will be the Increased shift 
to the services sector, in both tertiary and quaternary activities. The primary 
sector will continue to have a low labor input! while the secondary ' ctor will 
over time require less and less labor* There will be many reasons i r this, but 
the most important will probably be automation. The tertiary service sector will, ^ 
for a time, continue to have greater employment, but will also become more capital 
intensive. Finally, its employment will level off and possibly e/en decline, al- 
though not so'much as nor so rapidly as In the case of the pr^^ry and secondary 
sectors. Employers and employment In the quaternary sector will continually in- 
crease, and in the pbstindustrlal era this sector is likely to .be tha one of 
greatest employment. The shift to quaternary will be aided and su|^* ^rted by the 
steady increase in per capita disposable income that our scenario p jjects. This 
is already visible in the increase in the services sector in most developed na-- 
tlons, a trend that is particularly seen in the greater per cent of income being 
devoted to such activities as entertalrment , tourisnii hobbles, and the like, . We . 
estimate that this trend will continue and will grow, . • 

A second toportant implication is that there will be a shorter work week 
and increased leisure. The four-^day work week is virtually here in some Indus-- 
tries. -For example, the recOTit labor agreement with Ford Motor Company resulted 
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in a contract calling for seven additional days off} and those were riot named 
holidays » just days off with full pay. Eventually this may be formalizes as a 
3cheduled\£our-day work week; perhaps even a three-day work week will follow this 
step. At .Any-rate, we can certainly anticipate that there will be more and more 
variations In the scheduling of employment and in hours of employment. And we 
can expect also that this greater leisure will provide still further stimuluB to 
quaternary activities, \, . 

The tendencies which have been mentioned that contribute to slower growth,^ 
particularly localism, risk aversion, concern for health, comfort, safety and the 
enviroraient — ^all of ' which are evident today™also have important implications 
for employment* .^We can anticipate more laws and regulations , locally and nation- 
ally* As a result we can expect an increase in emplop^ent and- occupations asso-- 
elated with interpreting ^ implementing^ and litigating laws and regulations. This 
will mean an Increasing need for lawyers and technicians ^ as well as employment 
associated with the manufacture of scientific Instruments, such as measuring 
equipment of various kinds • Also, we can anticipate an increase-^though we might 
not enjoy this prospect-^ In public sector employments particularly in national, 
state and local govenuoent* Coinciding with this wlll^jbe an increased need for 
specialists in the occupations associated with healthy safety, and protection of 
the environment. People will want such aervices and, with greater affluence, they 
will be able to pay for them. We anticipate that these shifts in employment pat- 
tarns will occur in the most developed nations, that In the most advanced they will 
occur wlttftncreaalng speed, and that they will also begin In the less developed 
countriei^ as they become more fully developed. There is therefore, a huge market 
for training in .these occupational areas i part of its rapid growth will be due to 
the fact that others have gone first who then can train more people in these 
skills. In the United States and Western Europe thiq is' already well underway. 

To sumnariEe, the scenario that has been developed by Hudson Institute—and ' 
I repeat, it is a scenario, not a prediction—stands in sharp contrast to the 
"doom and gloom*' views that have become so ^fashionable of late. It argues that 
th^. resources of the world are not a fixed pie, but a pie that can be expanded* 
It argues thaf we will riot be inundated by too many people and by too much pollu- 
tlon. It argu3s that growth is not only possible but necessary, because growth 
will give us the knowledge and the surplus to solve the problems of today as well 
as the possibility of survtvlng the uiif oreseen.and the unknowi. This scenario 
depicts the world today in the midst of a great transition from the preindustrlal 
age thrbugh the era of industrialization to the postindustrial ^^ra,^ a transition 
fr6m penury to prosperity. This great transition of approximately four hundred 
years—in which wa now stand very close to the inflection point—rests on assump-- 
tlons of a slowing rate of population growth and continuing economic growth for 
the less developed, nations , followed by a slowing of growth as those economics 
mature* " ^ 

The implications of this scenario for patterns of employment in the future 
are shorter working hours,! greater leisure and a distinct shift in emphasis to 
service sector activities,! first the tertiary, then increasingly the quatenary- 
But perhaps the most, important implication is that great changes are already un^ 
der way and very little thought has been given TO what their affect will be, on 
patterns of employment as 'well as on related activities* Our primary concern, 
"understandably^^ If with the problem of the present. But we also have an dbli- 
gatlon to the future *\ Alyin Tof fie has reminded us that the^future can shock. 
To. this we can add=-rkphrasing the philosopher Santayana—those who neglect the 
fjuture risk losing iti 
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Am NOW'-A WORD FROM THE PRIVATE SECTOR 



John J. O'Connell* 



Ladles and gentleman, as a r epresantatlve of the sector that is perhaps 
best described as "business and industry," I want to tell you how impreased I 
am by this symposium. It is quite a program, and I think everyone connected 
with it ought to be complimented » 

I regret that I-ve only been able to attend a few of the sassione. As for 
others, the titles alone suggest subjects of more than passing interest to me. 

For example, there is a provocative title for the opening general session, 
"A New Look at the Economic Environmant and certainly the presentation, "The 
Coats of Economic Illiteracy," by ^drew Weintraub. Professor Welntrailb is well 
knoTO to us in the Lehigh Valley. Through the years he has struck many power- 
ful blows for economic literacy although, as he suggested yesterday , the returns 
are not all in. In any case, a bit later on 1*11 add a few of my own thoughts " 
on the economic environnent here In Pennsylvania. Let me now comment on the ' 
concept of public economic understanding. 

The state of public economic understanding in this state, and indeed in 
most states, is pretty bad. It is perhaps even appalling. The "wealth" that 
is shared in "coimnon" by all the people in the CoDunonwealth is largely a product 
of our private enterprise economic system, and every American should understand 
it at least as well as he or she understands the rudijnents of our political 
system, ' ^ 

j Some time ago^.^Prof esspr Irving Kristol, in one of his frequent articles 
in The Wall Street Journal > urged that industry present its views vigorously and 
openly* At the same time he warned that the business community could expect to 
be greeted with coniideiable flak* 

Therefore, even^^^hough i;'m dismayfed by iitj/ I'^ not surprised .by ^he storra 
of protest thatfs a^^aen ovet promotion and d^stribujtion -o the economic primer 
entitled, "The American .Econo^^^ System* . .and ,^6ur; part in it" . that was recently 
published by The .Ad vert is Ing Council. You '^^^Mbi^^ abbut jthat brouhaha 

We think it ' s a goodi readable^ well-balitncied educational tool /'^V^^, #ethle 
"liettt Steel we've offered copies it© pur employees throq'gh our Mployee Mouse organ 
the Bethlehem Review ^ v ■ We think it J.'S ^ sad day when some people brand as "propa- 
ganda" a pub ilea tiort that fairly /d;#scribes the economic system of^ our Founding 
Fathers, the economic systOTJ^ithat has delivered eco freedom an unrivaled 

prosperl^tyi^- /' ' ."; V^^^u.;/-'^" . " . " - ' 'J 

I urge all of you Here who/are in the educational field to see to It that 
aS; many students as possible are- instructed in./at^ least - t^he basic fundamentals 
;^f V economicsv -^f or :it , i?^ badly needed . - v ;': 1_ A- ^ ^ 

For tunAtiiiy., -this 'n€ed i the time. We're reg- 

uiariy hearing* :of ' new progr at schools sand fcd^^ and new emphasis on this 

area. . / -- .e'^V "'■■'J'] ■ ^ ' ■ ' ' • ^ = 

*Vice President, Industrial Relations, Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
Be thlehm, Pennsylvania. ; ^ -y. 



Along this lint, you might have read about one of the papers delivered 
at the convention of the Allied Social Sciences Association in Atlantic City 
last month. Dr* Kourilsky of UCM reported on a program teaching basic economic 
conc^ts to klndergartten students* Let .me read you an excerpt from the story in 
The New York Titoes ; Dr. Kourilsky said, society hoped to solve such crises 

as gas shortages, meat shortages and inflation, a citizenry educated in economics 
was necessary. And kindergarten » she believes, is none too early to begin teach- 
ing such fundamental concepts as scarcity, supply and demand, and production/' 

Incidentally, for several years now we've had a systematic program at 
Bethlehem Steel--we call it the Employee Economic Awareness Program— which we 
think Is working quite well. We try to give all 106,000 of us some good, solid 
information on such timely economic subjects as inflation, energy problems, 
environmental economics, and the problem of capital forMtion. 

We firmly believe that citizens who have at least a basic understanding of 
our nation -s economy arid its institutions are likely to be better citizens, and. 
mora productive citizens* 

mm third It^ on your agenda yesterday was Mr* Martel's discussion of the 
Hudson Institute's widely publlclied view of the future* My company participates 
in various Hudson Institute programs and we're well aware pf the work they've 
been doing, 

I agree with their essentially up-beat scenario/ and so do the people in 
our Planning Department* The future challenges are great, there are stormy areas 
ahead, but our prospects as a society are really quite hopeful* As Mr, Martel 
said, optimism la realistic . We businessmen are supposed to be pragmatic above 
all, and our pragmatism in this case leads us tp pptlmism* . 

A number of other sessions focused on prospects for the less-than-baccalau'-' 
reate labor market. That session, chaired by Board of Education member Madge 
Benovltg, produced a very stimulating discussion* 

Here's what I learned i (1) Pennsylvania is not doing, a very good job in 
the technical school area; there are too few of them; (2) Pennsylvania is , how-- 
ever, on the right track with regard to technical schools; more schools are planned 
down the road; (3) the Pittsburgh School District has done an outstanding Job of 
technical education; (4) the Pennsylvania school system in general is training 
students— all students—to be docile and unquestioning because that is what business 
and 'society in general, wants; and (5) Pennsylvania schools are doing a creditable 
job of equipping students with vocational skills or preparing them for college; 
but business and education have a shared responsibility to equip young people to 
take their places in aoclety—which means employment at one level or another, 

o 

Incidentally,. I was greatly Interested in a question that arose durin| that 
session* Someone asked, in our preoccupation with turning out people with the skill 
to be, say, carpenters and bricklayers, how about poets? 1 think the answer pro-- 
vlded by ^atd of Education mmiber Jane Freedman was very apt. She said, "True, we 
need poets, but the people who want to be poets should be given the skills to be 
poets,'' 



I have subsequently atudledp and take strong excQptlons to , a paper that was 
presentad at that session but not read. Here are a few excerpti from iti 

"The elite leaders of our society have a good thing giing for them in uni-- 
versal free public educationi an integrative system which iegltlinates the lack 
of daaocracy and equality in the economy by preparing children for differentiae- 
ted roles of varying degrees of powerlessness in adult life* l^ile the most 
» succe£ ful eiforts to change the economic system will undoubtedly be direct 
aaeaults on that system itself, there is still a role within education for those 
who believe in democracy and equality," I added emphasis to the words, "direct 
assaults*" I leave it to you to decide the meaning of that reference and, indeed , 
the entire statement. . 

The next excerpt that caught my eye is as follows : "Not only are the achools 
organized hierarchically to reproduce the work place, but they also alienate both 
. teachers and students , just as Industrial work alienates the mass of working men 
and women," 

The authority for that astounding judgment Is Studs Terkel, a Chicago news- 
paperman^ who la not noted for objectivity nor for scholarly research* I suggest 
that the ■'authority" of Mr, Terkel is no authority whatsoever^ and that the 
author's aaaertion la not worthy of serious consideratioh unless validated by 
credible authorities. 

My final quotation from the paper is as follows i "All this is neceasary 
because the schools serve society, and because the needs of society are-:-in most 
caaes-rdef Ined as the needs of the corporate ruling clasB, These needs are to 
assure first, that each new generation is properly soclalliied to accept the ex- 
isting system; second, that each new generation Is trained to fill the available 
adult roles in adequate numbers to assure an over supply of labor (which keeps 
wages low) ; and third, through these first two needs, to assure the elitd of 
continued profits and control." 

The radical ^iew of American society as presented in the foregoing statement 
defies a brief response. Suffice to say that the author's view of society is badly 
diatorted. For present purposes, I'll confine my response to his Incredible allu=- 
sion to "low" wages* Anyone who is aware of recent labor contract settlements 
(e.g*"Ford Motor Company, Teamsters^ and Rubber Workers), or current levels of 
wagei and? Mployment benefita in such induatrles as steel, coal mining, chemicals, 
and oil, could hardly take sierlously any suggestion that most American workers 
are short- changed in tertna of wages and benefits* 

Getting back to prospects, for people without college degrees ^ I would like 
to quote from remarks one of our executive vice presldenta, C, W, Rltterhoff , 
made back in April at the Professional Leadership Conference of the Maryland 
State Department of Education, f 

He said, "we've gone entirely too far as a nation In trying to send just 
about everybody to college." He suggested that we take another look at the 
so'-called college "mystique." As he put ±ti "Today toerica needs more skilled 
workers who can create worthwhile goods and services, and it doesn't take a college 
degree to do it." . . 
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' Since l*ia responsible for personnel matters at Bethlehem Steel, I can assure 
you that there are many opportunities In the steel industry for people with trades 
and skills* They /conrmand high pay by just about any standards, and I'm talking 
about challenging/jobs, jobs people can and do take pride in, 

/ . . 

Incidentally I our College Relations people tell me that the underlying theme 
and concern of college Compliance and PlacOTent Officers is not unemployment, but 
"underemployment*" In effect there are too many college graduates with degrees 
that don't match industry's requirements* Result: graduates accept positions 
that do not meet their expectations or education leYel. You're going to hear 
a lot more about the "underraployment" problem in the future. 

Bill Mtterhoff didn't mean to "knock" college, and neither do I, But 
In extolling the merits of a college education, as we've been doing for a long 
timet let's never denigrate the crafts and trades* 

And iomething's out of x^iafek^ because my company has had problems in lo- 
cating qualified craft workers. Even during the depths of the recession we had 
to advertise in many areas ^ even in areas beiet by high unemployment rates and 
we still couldn't fill some of our needs. That 'i'^trragl^^^^^jnja^t j^i^^ 

We're continuing to push hard to achieve even better minority representation 
at all our operations, and we're actively recruiting women for jobs that tradi- 
tionally have been filled by men* Within industry, 1 think we're making very 
good progress in/ridding our minds of the old stereotypes. The problem is that 
jtoo many people" out there haven't caught up with us. They have the same old 
sterebtypes' about themselves ^ 

Again s I have some evidence of what I'm talking about* It happens that 
Shana Alexander^ the CBS/TV peraonality, author, and journalist, spoke at Cedar 
Crest College in Allentown last month. She made the same point I'm making. 
She said that- women don't demand enough for themselves and of themselves. She 
sald^ according to the newspaper reports .that "many women entering the marketplace 
tend to underrate their own value," ^ 

We've seen it time and again in the industrial world j racism and sexism 
today are being perpetuated more by the victims^-.tlian by any supposed "oppressors*" 
That's where you in education come in. You have to not oniy help educate and 
train people for the great career opportunities that are open to them, but you 
have to convince them that they are capable of seiaing those opportunities ; 
that they're worthy of them. 

The outstanding example at my company and in my business is in the area of 
engineering. We need more fen^le and, minority engineers ,__We need them badly. 

In industry we're. trying very hard to provide totally fair and equal oppor- 
tunities for emplo^ent and career progress. But we cmn't move as far and as 
fast as we want to go if young people don't get the kind of education and training 
that matches our needs; if they don't apply for the career Jobs we're^off ering, 
and that we advertise so widely; and finally, if they don't stick with us. 



Incidentally^ Steve FranGhak sent me a newspaper clipping that he rightly 
thought I might want to comment on. The headline is, *'Buainess Backs Work-Orien'- 
ted Schools**' 



That's certainly true of tny company, we strongly support vocational emphasis 
at college. However^ you could^ change that headline around and it would be equally 
valid. That la, you could make lit read, "Business Backs School- Oriented Work,*'^ 

More and more, we are encouraging and sponsoring continuing education and 
training for our employees. Under our Educational Assistance Program at Bethlehem 
Steel, thousands of our employees \have taken courses at company expense or have 
gone on to get undergraduate or grkduate degrees. Hundreds are enrolled in such 
programs right now. More often thai^ not these courses of study are broadening/ 



. The same is true of our many management development programs */ We have a 
lot of them, a whole variety of in-house programs and]courses, conr|jlemented by 
the attendance of some ofi our highest^level people at /univeriity-sponsored execu- 
tive development programs. - 



Such programs widen perepectives and deepen understanding. We want our 



people to be more aware of and responsive to the pre; 
society is making on business 



sures and deMnds that 



- l^at it all amounts to is thlsi^ we pre|'er that a person come to us ^as 
an accountant, or a metallurgical en^i^eer, or a chemist. Let him or her have 
those essential vocational skills, 'be inteiifectually curious , and have a funda- 



development of such indi- 
dened perspectives, 

s^ervations on' the climate 



mental capacity for leadership. We will then. aid the 
viduals both along professional lines and /toward broa 

Now I'd like to wind up my remarks' with some ob 
and prospects for business, and job cr^atlon^ right hjere ln Pennsylvania, ' 

_/ 4. ■/ . ^ 

Colncidentally j our president, F/i'ed Westj touched on this subject late last 
month when he addressed the Annual Legislative Conference of the Maryland State 
Chamber of Commerce, down the Turnpike at Bedford Springs, ' . 



J The part of his speech that ^attracted the most attention was his discussion 
of a report by the Fantus Company^ a subsidiary of Dun and Bradstreet, Fantus 
is probably the country 's "best-^k^own firm of consultants on plant locations. 

Last year Fantus^ did a study for the Iliinoia Manufacturers Association,* in 
which they evaluated the forty-jelght contiguous states according to thlrty-one 
criteria. The net result ^ according to Fantus, Is^a^^^gh approKlmation of each 
state's "climate for business/" It came out with Maryland in 36th place^ Penn- 
sylvania is 42nd place, and NiBw York is 48th place, dead last/ 

— , [ /;. '"" ^ . 

As a check against the practical realities of/thelr estimate of the "climate 
for business," Fantus then, to^pared, their ranklngs/wlth manufacturing job gains 
or losses per state, Morf j spec'Mtcally , they used the Labor Department's Man- 
power Report to the president , cove'ring 1967 thyough 1974, 



There was a high degree of correlation* Of the top twenty-sevan statea in 
the Fantus ratings, all but one gained jobs during this period, Qf the lower- 
ranking twmnty--one statee, all but five lost jobs during the same period. There 
seems to be a clear and definite relationship between the quality of a state's 
cl^ate for business and whether the state has been gaining or losing Jobs In 
the manufacturing sector, 

■ 

Fleaae don't misunderstand me, I don't put Pennsylvania in 42nd place* 
Fantus does. And I'm taking the Labor Department's word for it that the state 
lost 88|000 manufacturing jobs over a seven- qr eight-year period* I didn't come 
here to "knock" my own favorite state, I will say* however, that those ratings 
and calculations don't surprise me a blti they seem to coincide ^th the facts. 

Certainly the steel industry has been something less than "bullish on 
Pennsylvania'* for some tJjne, My industry has done a lot of Improving here in the 
Keystone State, but it hasn't expanded. I don't think it*s purely a coincidence ^ 
that the state where the industry has been expanding a lot, and this is certainly 
true of Bethlehem Steel, Is Indiana, And Indiana received a very high rating from 
fantus— -ninth place. ' 

I taiow that all of you are dedicated to the cause of erapioyment right here 
in Pennsylvania. This takes the right kind of educatlpn, the right kind of train- 
ing, the right kind of vocational and career guidance— all the right programs and 
policies. All those things are Important. 

But It's a truism that you can't educate, train, motivate, and guide 
people into jobs that don't eKiet, And our state surely needs jobs, and 1 mean 
jobs in the private sector, which provides five out of every sIk jobs In our 
country, and generates the taK revenues that support the activities of the 
public sector , 

We need a better climata for business here in Pennsylvania, It's far 
beyond the purview of these x^emarks to even begin to suggest how that can be 
accomplished^ but it ought to be done, ^ It has to be done. I'm not merely talk-- 
Ing about\ attracting new employers into the state ^ The tactics used to lure 
Volkswagen /to New Stanton will probably be debated for a long time to come. 
Maybe it ^^4^ a g^od move, but I can assure you that a lot of employers here in 
Pe^npyl^ania are Ivery, very skeptical. ; 

^ ^ We're ^^mazpd at the trCTendous effort and Investment made to attract 
5,000 dlrect\jobs, when resident Industries have lost many times that number of 
jobs in recent yiars* It's a drop in the bucket compared to the jobs our astab- 
llshed industries could generate if they were encouraged to grow* 

The mystery deepens when you consider the statements of various officials 
as to multiplier effects- The Governor has been quoted as saying that the 
5,000 Jobs at New Stanton will generate 10,000 to 15,000 additional Jobs , and 
that sounds perfectly reaeonable. But other itate officials have been quoted 
as pradlcting the creation of anywhere from 23,000 to 35,000 support jobs* Those 
multipliers get up into the range of four to seven. And my point is that people 
never seem to „use such high multipliers i^en evaluating* the economic benefits 
delivered by our resident industries. 
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My oym company has about 48,000 employees here in Pennsylvania. If you 
apply those same multipliers, we genarate Indirect jobs in the range of 192,000 
and all the way up to 336,000 jobs, 

\ teople don't talk like that when they-re ralaing taxes on businesSi ra-- 

qulrlng pre-payment of corporate income taxes, imposing new regulations^ or. 
generally making life difficult for business* 

I couldn't put ±t any better than an editorial in the Bethlehem Globg-Tlmes 
ten days ago . The last sentence said this i "What good is a policy that subsi-- 
diges new plants while oppressing established industry by forcing it to compete 
in a business climate that's one of the worst in the nation?" 

\ That's a very good question. It's worth serious consideration by anyone 

\ and everyone who's truly concerned about jobs for the people in Pennsylvania* 

In my opinion, there has to be an improvement In the overall climate for 
business here in Pennsylvania, and I mean for businesses that are already In the 
ftstate, and not just prospects we're trying to lure into the state. 

Big numbers of jobs could be preserved by holding companies here in the 
state, and arreating the erosion of jobs* And, by encouraging resident business 
to expand and grow here in Pennsylvania, 

We have a tremendous Industrial base In this state. If we strengthen It, 
and build on it, we'll have the best chance of fully meeting the employment 
needs of our growing work force. And that aimj ladies and gentlemen, is worthy 
of the very highest priority, . 



COMPREHENSIVE EMPLOYMENT TRAINING ACT, EXPECTATIONS AMD REALITIES 



William Mirengoff * 



This paper focuees on three concerns i 



Firsts a descriptions very briefly , of the objectives and methodology 
of our Comprehensive Employment Training Act evaluation atiidy; 




Then, an identification of several of /what, I believe^ are the major 
issues facing the Congress j the U*S* Department of Labor (POll) and 
the prime sponsor (PS)* 



Description of National Academy of Sciences (NAS) Study 



^e central question we are attanpting to address is what happens when 
control overs multl=billion dollar Mnpower program, consisting of 17 different 
national categories and 10,000 individual projects, is shifted from federal to 
state and local authorities. What happens to . places, programs, people and 
politics? 

The study is being conducted under the auspices of the NAS and funded by 
the Ford Foundation* I find this to be a very felicitous arrangement* As a 
privately financed stud^, it is free of the constraints "^which sometimes accom- 
pany government-sponsored evaluations i and, as a NAS activity, it is clothed 
^ in a mantle of respectability and professionalism* 

Our methodology is fairly rigorous. We selected a random sample of 28 
areas stratified by the type of PS, as well as by extent of unemployment. 
This produced six cities Jn. nine counties^ nine consortia and four Balance 
Of States fBOSs). In each of pur sample areas we chose local academicians to 
follow the program. The data obtained by them through esctensive interviewing 
provided most of the informatioh for our study* The survey is being conducted 
in two phases. The first, already completed, was focused on Title I and the 
"first year of Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) * We have pub- 
lished two volumes covering this period. For those of you ,who haven't read them, 
they can be obtained from our office. The second stage now under way updates 
the first^year developments and is largely concerned with Titles II and VI, 

Have Congressional Expectations Been Met ?_ ^ . 

One perceptive student of the political scene observed, "Legislation is 
the art of compromise*" Another \added, "To Insure the passage of legislation, 
ketep Its purp6ses vague," ^ 

CETA does admirably on both counts. It /has more than its share of ambig- 
uities and even contradictions. As a bipartlian act^ it incorporates two philo- 
sophic strains! ^\ 




^Project Director, National Academy of Sciences 
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a) that of the Adrainlstration with Iti emphasis on revenue sharing, 
the New Federalism, mtalmim federal preaenGe and the broadening of 
the manpower programa cohatituencieS| and 

b) the views of the Congressional majority with its concern with ade- 
quate federal directions and oversight and in providing services 

to those most in need« In addition to papering over these ideology- 
iqal dlffereneas, it was also necessary to accon^date conflicts 
among vested interest groups. 

The point I am trying to r^ka is that expectations ara frequently unclear 
and sometlmea unstated* I will point some of these out throughout the paper, 

1 • • 

Nevertheless s there is a substantial body of the legislation over which 
there is general concurrence. 

The Congressional decision to decentralize and decategorize manpower pro^ 

grams was made with the expectation that there would be a better distribution 

of manpower resources and that these resources would be used more effectively. 
More specifically* It was believ^ thati 

1, Programs designed at the local level by persons familiar with local 
\^ scene would be more responsive to the needs of the community* 

2, Decategorlzation would provide to the PS the flexibility necessary 

to introduce innovations and change the federally imposed mix of ^ 
the pre-CETA programs* 

3* PrograM would be operated more efficiently and at lower costs since i 

a) Control and administration of local programs would be centralized, 
(Note that decentralization of national programs seems to imply 
centralization at the local level,) 



, b) Duplication would-be eliminated and Integrated comprehensive sys-= 
terns would emerge, ' 

c) The delivery of manpower services would be improved because the 
PS could choose the most able deliverers* 

Moreover, the framers of CETA believed that mnpower programs would be 
monitored more affectively if the locus of control was closer to the operation 
of the programs and the local elected official was accountable for performance 
to both the DOL and to his own electoratei ^ ^ 

Review of Expectations in Specific Substantive Areas 

Now lets review 10 of the specific expectations separately— in the light 
of our study f indings-^lfor clues as to whether the expectations have materlaliiaed 

1* Decentralisation 

The central expectation of CETA Is that the national man= 
power programs would be decentralized. Have they been? If we 
were to measure the degree of decentralization of CETA In terms 
of how the dollars were' allocated, we w^uld find that 84 per ceht^ 
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of tha 1976 CETA apprepriatlons went for programs that vera gper^ 
at^ under local control. This wuld include the programs in 
Titlea I* Hp and VI* Titles III and IV remain national programs, 

SiAstantively J the PSs have asaumed control over the manpower 
programs in their jurisdictions and have established the instl-- 
tutions to manage those programs. The overriding conclusion to 
be drawn is that jMnpower programs have become an integral part 
of local governmants, CETA has^ in fact, established a new federal 
state- local manpower network* 

NoWj having rather flatly asserted that CETA has been decen- 
tralized^ let me introduce some qualifications. Although about 84 
per cent of CETA resources are in decentralized programed the 
degree of local autonOTy is circumscribed. Congress has built 
several interposition poijits into the statute such as federal re- 
view and approval of all PS plans. And the DOL has extended the 
federal reach through regulations! interpretations ^ guidelines, 
reporting and assessment. Thus^ although management role of the 
PS and his accountability is reasonably clear , his freedom to 
develop basic policy is less clear. This role is shared with 
the "feds" and it is not entirely clear as to who is tha junior 
and who is the senior partner. 

We have found that tb^? rU^gree of federal presence varies from 
region to regibn; and <^rsq:i>r*tly wlf.-:'A a region depending upon the 
personalities of tba Inui^ridual federal representatives. 

Some PSs coiwpl^Lln iAmt the Intervention of the feds in local 
affairs is excess ^z.; * tc tjhich the feds reply that they are simply 
discharging their ttaiidatec: oversight responsibility* 

The perception of federal presence, llfea beauty^ Ilea in the 
eyes of the beholder. 

There is, in the legisrativ^^ history of CETAs support for both 
positions. The House Report dir^^ M s the Secretary of Labor (SOL) 
to "eKercise his own independent ji^Jgement It aeserts that he 
"cannot absolve himself of the rBsponsibllity that the bill places 
upon him." It goes on to say^ "...the Secretary la expected to 
adopt administrative procedures for looking behind the certif ica- 
tlon of compliance p Including routine spot chacking through the 
Regional Office of the DOL. 

AnQther part of the report underscores the role of the PS t 
"The Committee does not expect the SOL to second guess the good 
faith judgement of the PS." 

Thia apparent ditv I tilt ity reflects the differences in the empha^ 
sis of the framers of 'iL-ract. When they couldn't agree upon a 
single position, they flaid "yes" to different positions. 
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Our report suggests a significant and growing federal presence* 
The most recent exprasslons of this have been the federal push for 
greater partlcApation of Implo^ent Service (ES) In CETA and for 
uniform perfornflnce standards based upon federal guidelines* PSs 
generally report more visits by federal representatives, more atten-- 
dance at council meetings and more requests for reports. The stand 
one takes as to whether this development is good or bad depends upon 
where one sits* 

Decategorizmclon 

The setond base upon which CETA rests is decategorlEations the 
raaoval of nationally mndated special programs ^ each with Its 
own statute J funding, regulafilons and clientele. Without the 
flexibility of the PS to put together a local program ^ich 
addresses local needs , decentralization would have the trappings 
but not the substance of a block grant «f©^am. However $ looking 
at CETA in Its eptlretyj It Is apparent' that 72 per cent of Its 
dollars are for titles directed to special places (Title II) , 
special progr^as (Title III) ^ special people (Title IV) * and spe- 
cial problems (Title VI) , ' 

What about decategorlzation in Title I? The expectation was 
that the elimination of categorical restraints would unleash a 
flood of local innovative Ideas about how manpower programs should 
be designed and sttoulate new initiatives. The early findings of 
our study do not support the premise that local authorities, given 
the opportunity, would substantially refashion manpower programs. 
The CETA programs bear a strong resemblance to its pre-CETA pre- 
decessors. Many are familiar with the reasons~irapOBslble time 
pressures, lack of staff, and a general reluctance to rock the boat* 
The controlling consideration was that PSs did not start with a 
clean slate. Host of them inherited a full complement of manpower 
programs along with their supporting Ini titutlons that could not 
be Ignored, ^ - . ^ ■ 

Where changes did occur ^ it was usually in places which had 
few previous ttanpower activities or where there were significant 
increases In funding which enabled the PS to continue existing 
programs and use the addltlbnal resources for Innovations * 

An examination of the second year plans did not reveal signlfl^ 
cant program changes despite the hopes of many PSs that the second 
year would be differmt* Again, the reasons were predictable. Once 
programs were funded, it becomes tocreaslngly difficult to turn the 
spigot off* Institutions, as I m sure many have discovered, have 
enormous survival capacities. ^ ^ 

. ■' 'i 

Yet, it is d^portant to note that some program changes did 
occur, not by Introducing new kinds of programs but In shifting 
'the amount of resources going tol the '-standard" programs. For 
example: 

"^0 
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, - On the job training expenditures were reduced from 20 per 

eent of all ranpower progr^s in 1974 to 8 per cent In 1975. 
Thete was a small recovery in 1976* 

* Work experience programs picked up most of this decremse and 
accounted for 43 per cent of Title I expenditures In 1975, 
It slipped to 39 per cent in 1976, 

These ehmges In program emphases reflect, of course, the impact 
of the recession which dried up job opportunities in the private 
sec tor. ^ ^ 

The ability of the PSs to quickly shift program g#ars to react 
to changes in the labor market was facilitated by the program con- 
trol and flexibility they enjoyed under CETA. It is doubtful whether 
such adaptions would have been possible under a centralized, categor- 
ical prograffi^ 

Administration 

The Congressional decision to decentralize manpower programs 
was made with the expectations the panoply of local programs would 
be reduced, brought under a unified local control and Integrated 
into a comprehensive system with attendant gains in efficiency. 

The central #Kpec Cation has been realised. The PS has become 
the fodus of control. Central machinery In each locality has been 
established to administer the prdgram, i 

But the expected fall-out in terfts of an integrated ^ compre- 
hensive system and the elimination of duplication is yet to be 
accomplished, although some progress has been made in consolidat- 
ing activities, 

^ Four of the 28 areas In our sample have, In the first year, 
come close to establishing a comprehensive system, although complete 
integration has not been achieved mm in these cases* Most conmion- 
ly these PSs have consolidated the "entry" (intake, assessment, 
referral) and the '*exit" functions (job development and placement) 
in central facilities which they operate themselves* 

Eleven of the ?S& in our sample had mixed systems—that is, 
consolidation of programs while others operated independently. 

In the main, the pre-CETA program pattern continued. Thirteen ^ 
of the sample PSs continued eKlstlng programs with littli modifica- 
tion rather than merging them into an overall design* Each program 
Independently conducted Its own activities, ^ \ 

Congress, trfilch was dismayed to learn that there were 10,000 : 
Individual project operators in the pre-CETA period, ^11 have to 
brace Itself for the shock of discovering that the CETA system has 
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spaced several times that number. Although there was consolidation 
at the entry and exit points, there was consldermhle proliferation 
of contractors and sub-»contrac tore in the "middle'- activltlei, 

Cdmparative administrative cost data are very difficult to come 
by. It would appear J however p that the costs of establishing and 
maintaining administrative units in over 400 PSs (some with several 
hundred personnel) has not been offset by reductions in federal - 
staff or In the administrative costs of individual project operators 
although this trade-off had been expected. 

One of the most difficult questions to answer is wljether loca\ 
administration of programs is, as Congress expected it would be^ mor¥ 
efficient than central mnagement under federal control. 

The results appear inconclusive, ^ 

In responding to this question^, here is how our field rfesearch 
associates came out i 

- 9 thought the programs were being better managed, though not 
necessarily more efficiently , 

- 3 said it was worse " . 

- 8 were now sure but were leaning toward the CETA model - 

Th o s e ^whg ^houR h t that local control was superior mentioned 
the following: ^ , ^ 

^ greater cost consciousness 

- more monitoring of programs , ^ 

- less duplication 

- better coordination , 

greater ^ense of accountability 

The threfe who thought differently pointed to the extra layers 
of administration without visible improvement in the programs, 

- i 

4* Del ivery System . . 

Congress expected that CETA would produce a better delivery 
system because PSs would be free to choose operators who could 
deliver the biggest bang for the buck* This question of who was 
to deliver manpower services™ the traditional agencies or others 
"---concerned Congress almost as much as the ^nature of the programs 
themselves. And the legislators came down firmly on both sides of 
the issue, ; 
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With a bow iri the dlreetlbn of local autonomy and flexibility ^ 
thay daelarad thatj there are no presumptive deliverers of man- 
power services | that program operato^g wuld have to compete for 
contract6« i 

thrfn turnJjag around to meet the objection^ of the established 
deliverers » they gtlpulated that to the extent deemed appropriate, 
existing inatitutiohs of demonstrated ef feGtlveneaa should be used, 
Bavlng thus disposed of the issue, they left it to the federal j 
state and local administration to sort things out as beat they ^ 
could/ / . ' 

What followed was an Iftt^nse struggle over "turf." Wien the. 
dust settledp the picture looked like thisi 

^ . ^ . ^ - . ■ 

a) PSs were extending their roles. Increasingly they were 
- " getting involved in direct progrtoi operations. Three / 

majbr reasons were eltedi ^3 (1) to replace operators whose 
performance was unsatisfactory, (2) to avoid having to 
choose among competing organizations and (3) bureaucratic 
"Imperialism"— tendencies towards "rapire building*" 

b) Vocational education held its omi but tensions between the 
credentlaled educational establishment and PS s have surfaced 
Educators are uneasy over the growing influence of non^pro- 
fessionals i4r educational matters* They frequently perceive 
the objectives of vocational education differently, PSs 
generally opt for short-- term ^training ^leading to specif le 
occupational placement while vocational eduoators are In- 
clined to stress basic and longer term training in core 
curricula, . ^ 

c) The community-abased organizations (CBOs) , such as the 
Opportunities Industrialization Centers (OIGs) » Service,^ 
implo^ent Redevelopment (SER) , Urbra League (UL) , despite 

. their ittitial forebodings ^ fared well under CETA in terms 
of money. Funds contracted^ to the three .major CBOs rose 
from $46 million in 1974 to $95 in 1976, However, the rate 
of growth was clearly lower in the second year. In part 
this increase was the result of the expansion of work ex- 
perience programs \rfiich are usually bandied through CBOs, 
Nevertheless, the CBOs were also uneasy in their new role. 
Despite increased funding, they lost much of their indeperi- 
,dence. They "eye" the;^r PSs warily and feel uncertain about 
their future, \ 
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10 


15 


21 
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19 
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d) The largest losers ija the CETA gawe are the Community Action 
Agencies (GAAs). Mlf of the CMs who were' deliverers in the 
pre-CETA period had their roles reduced. Past adversary 
relations with electad^ off Iclals had^ caught up with them and 
they no longer had a parent organiMtion such as the OEO to 
turn to for support. Moreover, the militant leadership of 
the 60-a. had largely been co-opted, 

e) What about the ESf I ^ra going to discuss this aspect in soma ' 
detail because I believe the ES--CETA relationship, will in- 

' creaslngly become a major issue. ■ ^ ' 

The impact of CETA upon^ the ES as a deliverer of man- 
power services varied considerably from region to region 
and stdte to state. Eighty- per cent of the PS s used ES 
- facilities to some extent. On balance , however, there yere 

significant losses in the first year amounting to 800 poai-- 
- tions. To appreciate the cohsequence of these cutbacks , 
one must realize the extent to which the ESI in the 60 's 
had. become "hooked" on funds from national manpower programs - 
As these programs proliferated in the i60's* the ES became 
. , increasingly Involved until one out of every 4 ES poaitlohs 
* ^ were funded from these sources* And like any other addict/ 
the ES found the. withdrawal process to be very painful. 

^ ' . - ' - . . \ '' ' 

Most of the first year losses were offset In the^eecond years but 
only because of the addition to CETA of Title VI (public "bector employ- 
mmt) which require Ithe inmaed late/ services of an agency ible to make ^ 
eligibility determinations and referrals. . . ' ^ } 
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Our survey suggests that the ES iared best in, the BOS where; tliey 
were better Integrateci in the comnunlty and whete alternative deliverers 
were fewer. In a few states , they received significant suppbrt from' the 
governor. It did poorest in the imrge cities xrtiere these conditions did 
not prjevall* 

Itoere the ,E5^-Tole was reduced , the explanations varied depending upon 
whom you asked,. Our survey Indicated that PSs have 3 basic complaints f 

^ r Limited effectiveness In terms of placements and filling of 

6on- job-training (OJT) slots 

* - Inadequate service to the disadvantaged 

^ Excessive costs 

There are several other reasons for the reduced ES role, / 

(1) Some state and local ES offices showed little interest in 
participating in CETA. They preferred a more limited labor 
exchange role to the dllamaa of having to serve the disad- 
vantaged while trying to attract employer orders and maxi- 
mize placments. 

(li) ""PS imperialism— empire building by new and ambitious CETA 
' . staff undoubtedly played a part In elbowing out the older 

institutions. ■ • 



(Ill) In some instances political cpnsiderationa were compelling^ 
The PS, as an elected offielar, is susceptible to the pres- 
.\ sures of local Institutions with political constituencies/ . 

Finally there ware two objective forces operating to 
Itoit the ES role. ^ , ^ 

- One of the aajor purposes of CETA Is the development 
of a comprehensive and consolidated manpower delivery 
system. In moving In this dlreetlon, PS tended to con- 
solidate and operate themielves what I call the "front 
end" and "back end" activities, Hiat is. Intake, assess- 
ment, and counseling refer^l at one, end and Job develop- 
, men t and placement at the other* Because these arfe 
precisely the functions in tdilch the ES have bieen most 
heavily involvedv the laapact upon them was particularly 
severe, . Our survey suggests that this will be a contin^ 
ulng trend, 

^ The other eKternal Influence was fhi recession* Faced 
with the prospect of laying off their regular work f pre e, 
employers were reluctant, to participate In OJT programs. 
As a consequence J OJT enrollments in 1975 dropped from 20 -. 
to 8 per cent of all manpower program participants, ahd the 
ES which generally handled these prograos, suffered in the 
process* 

The major influence operating to buttress the ES position Is its 
parentage. As the child of the DOL~some would say step child— It " 
would seOT tinllkely that the department would sit idly by and watch 
the erosion of the ES role in CETA* During the first year of GETA, 
the attitude of the regional offices was mixed, ^u^ tailing as their 
cue J decentralization, and BS autonomy, assumed a "hands-off" position. 
Others j more concerned over the fate of their "charges"^ intervened 
more actively, pushing reluctant state agencies on the one hand and 
nudging hesitant PSs on the other. 

The second year saw a much more^ consistent and concerted effort 
by DOL on behalf of the ES, The clearest expression of this is the 
recent policy of the department urging state agencies to offer direct 
placement services to PSs at no cost^ and requiring PSs to accept the 
pro-offered services, Wiile.this approach tmy be generally acceptable, 
there is some opposition both by state ES agencies ^o do lot see 
their best -Interest served by CETA involvement and more importantly 
by PSs who view this policy as an intrusion on their freedom to select 
deliverers of manpower services with or without costs* Bils could 
become a classic confrontation In ^ich the Issues of decentralization, 
use of existing institutions,, costs and effectiveness collide* There 
Is sufficient ambiguous language in the statute to provide support for • 
both positions* The DOL may find itself in the dllenima of a parent 
trying to cope with two fractious offsprings, ' 
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Perhaps the bureaucratic sklrmlshea will liltimataly result in some 
kind of equilibrium. More jikely the emerging dual and potentially 
competitive systems will pose probl^j that will need to be addressed' 
In a mDrs basic, faihlonp I sea several alternat.^ves> 

'' <» s , ■ ' 

(l) The simplest approach would be a ''laiasea'^f aire" position. 
Let each PS and ES agency work out their individual accom- 
odationa ^d^thout imposing a set pattern. "Complete secu- 
rity," it is aaidi "breeds complete complacency"; perhaps . 
competition i's a healthier process* The present effort of 
V the DOL to experiment with different types of , PS^ES relation-- 
ships is, I believe, a step in thet right direction, 

, (11) The other extreme would be to amend CETA and re-introdute 
the ES as the preaumptive deliverer for those functions 
, inherent in the Wagner-Peyser Act |; intake, testing ^ re-- 
ferralj Job development, placement 4nd labor narket^for-^ 
mation. All of these services (not only direct placements) 
might be provided to the PS without cost ^ additional 
federal funding were made available to the ES to defray 
.the added costs. This may, reduce the PSs degree of freedom 
but in return they would have greater resources for use in - 
other activities* . , 

(ill) A "two"?tier"' system is a possibility* This would divide the 
manpower turf between the Wagners-Peyser and CETA systems^ 
with ES serving the job ready and CETA concentrating on those 
requiring Maplpyability development, . ^ 

(iv) Finallyi Congress could gird its loins and tackle the issue 
they avoided In 1973 ™ a clear differentiation between the 
functions to be performed under Wagner --^eyaer, and those 
mandated by CETA"or alternatively a merger of the two systems 
. ^ and the creation of a new federal^atate" local system. 

Whether or not Congresaional ekpectatibna with respect to delivery 
systems were realized depends upon one's perceptions of Gongressiipnal 
intent. There are those whq believe that the freedom of the PS to 
choose his OTO delivery system Ilea at the heart of the decentralisation 
concept and should ^ therefore, be a more compelling consideration. 

Whom did Congress Intend to Serve? 

Here again Congress scattered its eKpectatlonfi liberally over the 
population landscape. 

Although there is the customary rhetoric about serving those most 
in needp ,the specific eligibility criteria are much broader^ — -the unem== 
ployedj the underOTployed and the disadvantaged unamployed; In com-- 
paring tha eligibility criteria of CETA with the earlier manpower ^ . 
statutes and regulations, it is quite clear that Congress moved away 
froia the earlier, a^ost aKclusive locus on the disadvantaged, 
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And the opening provided by the Congrass was widened by a number 
of other pressures, 

- As a result of the recession ^ many unemplbyed^ but work ready 
persons werei for the first tlme^ seeking adMsslon to manpower 
programs In competition with the disadvantaged* 

- The incentives built into the CETA system all drive the program 

/ operators in. the direction of selecting those most likely to succe 
rather than those most in need* Contracts are supposed to be 
awarded on the basis of performncei performance is generally 
^ measured by placement | and placement la usually a function of 
the k^.nds of people^ who enter the program---"Outcomes are largely 
determined input 

= Decentralisation has put the' PS in the driver's seat* ^ As an 
elected of ficial he is accessible and susceptible to pressure , 
f.rom his electorate—a wider and more potent constituency than 
the disadvantaged, Thii, too^ tends to broaden the CETA clientele 

It is quite clear that CETA pfrjtieipants in Title I are somewhat 
higher on the socio-economic ladder than their predecessors in the 
comparable pre--CETA programs. Although the changes are not greats 
there are now larger propprtions of men j persons In the prime working 
age and the better educated, pn the other hand, the proportion of 
disadvantaged e^Rillees dropped 12 percentage points. 

The changes in the clientele of mnpower programs is mich more 
startling when one looks at the characteristics of the public servide 
employment participants* In Title VI^ for eKample^ 44 per cent are 
disadvantaged (compared to 76 per cent in Title I) ^ only 27 per cent 
(compared to 55 per cent) have less than a hlgh^^hool education and 
21 per cent are young people whereas 56 per oem: of Title^ I partlci= 
pants are youth* ^^^^^^^"^ 

This reflects the fact that Title I is^ supply=oriented while 
Title VI is demand-oriented. 

Althoy^gh Congress intended that) Titles II and VI sferve different 
clientela', exigencies of moment have blurred the distinctions, 

■ ■ : . ■ . ' ■ . ■ 

These statistics must be treated cautiously, q 

Sir Josiah Stamps head of England's Internal Revenue Department 
At ^the turn of the century put it rather well i 

* ^ . ' . ■ ^ 

"The governments are very keen on amassing statistics. 
They collect them, add them, raise them to the nth 
power, take the cube root and prepare wonderful 
diagrams*'- 




■ ■ ' ^ ' . ' 

"But you must never forget that\ every one of these 
. figures cdmea In the first Instances frop the village 
.watchman who puts down w^^h^ damn pleases," 

We would, on the basis of our findings^ have to conclude that 
Congress expected that a wider spectrum of the unemployment population 
wouid be served an4 that this, in fact, is what has occurred, 

6. Citizen Participation | 

Congress fully expected that programs administered locally would 
involve the conmunity and it encouraged citizen participation in the 
plahning and operation of the program* 

Toward thla end. Congress required that PS plans be publicized, 
^hat comments from interested parties be considered and that public 
^hearings be held. 

We found that although most PS complied with the letter of the law j 
was In the main largely cosmetic* Citizen participation through 
Ahese procedures was Insignificant, 

The most serious effort l^hat Congress made to open the program to 
th,e community was the mandating of PS advisory councils. The legislators 
lavished'^ great care on this section of the law, spelling out In 
some detail Its responsibilities and composition* It did^ however,, 
make it clear that the councils were advisory to the PS* . 

Our survey found that all PSs did indeed establish councils, 
plcally one^thlrd of^the membership consisted of program operators, 
though some councils played an active and independent role, the 
l^ge majority were passive and dominated/by the CETA administrators 
anot their staffs. Moreover ^ since a lairge proportion of, the councils' 
membership c6nslsted\ of program operators who were generally thejniost 
actiVe and kno^ledg#^ble members, problems of confiict of, Interest 
soon \surfaced*\ These^ were handled. In various ways. In some Instances 
program dperator.s were excluded from membership | more often they were ^ 
permitted membership . but denied voting rights on matters which affec- 
ted their vested Interests* And there were instances where there were 
no res trie tloas at all* , ^ 




7, Consort la 
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In an effort to accomplish by. voluntary agreement ^at it was 
unwilling to mandate, CETA authorized the use of financial ^Icentlves 
to areas that form interjurisdictional combinations. The results 
exceeded eKpectations, It had been thought that consortia would-be 
a difficult and unstable form of local nrganlEatlon because of 
internal rivalries r However, 135 have i formed in FY 1975 , com- 
prising one-third of all PSs* 
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In the smeond year of CETA It became apparent that in many Inita 
eas the only glue holding the consortia together wai the financial 
incentivaa. Half of the conaortla in our sample could be considered 
as "paper" conf aderatlons. In the main the established consortia 
continued to be stable in the second year. There is, however, a 
noticeabla tendency for areas which can become PSs In their otm right 
to leave consortia* 

0£ the 9 consortia in our sample ^ one split up at the end of the 
■first year and two others are expected to lose components by the end 
of the second year. This development la attributable to: ^ ^ 

a) A growing- eKpertise of the sub-units | 

b) Friction between cities and suburbs and . - 

c) Political differences within the consortia, - 
The State Role ■ . ' 

What role did Congress expect the states to play? 

In the Interplay of forces that led to the enactment of CETAs 
state governments were by-passed as a, funding conduit In favor of 
city and county governments. /Congress expected the states to per^ 
form two functions i s 

a) Operate CETA programs in the BOS J 

' b) Assume responsibility for statewide planning, coordination 

and monitoring of all PS "programs through the State Manpower 
Service Councils* , 

The first function was a substantive one and handled variously. 
The general pattern was for the states to delegate the planning and 
operations to sub-state government units, retaining only nominal 
control In the state office, 

pesplte the sweeteners of the five per c6nt vocational education 
and the four per cent state services funds, the SMpC did not have suff 
clent leverage or authority to make any significant impact upon other 
programs In the state. There was little state coordination or moni^ 
torlng of local programs and Congress probably did not expect very 
muchr - 

Nonetheless J I believe that the role and performance of the 
state PS who controls about one-^thlrd of all CETA funds, must be 
one of the more serious aspects of the entire CETA program. I 
believe thaC the potential for a state role has not yet been fully 
explored. In the final analysis. It will depend upon the interest 
and conmltment of the Governor , 
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Regources 

What were the Congresaional Intentlone with respaet to the = 
allocation of manpower resources? 

First, It la apparent that Congress opted for a universal pro=- 
gram rather than for one that concentrated on spaelfic target areas. 
Thus, most of CBTA resources are allocated by formula, unlike most of 
the pre-ClTA resources* This was probably a political necessity to 
muster guff icient votes for enactment , You can be sure that mem-^ 
bars of the coimittee taew in advance /wftiat the :tapact of the alloca- 
tion formula would b e in their districts . » 

Second, It .was clear that the prdjaary objective of Congress in 
distributing resources was to minimize any large shifts in the alio-- 
cation of funds/ To accomplish this, one-half of all funds were 
distributed in relation to an area-s pre-CETA level of funding (50 
per cent of formula) , ^ 

Third, as between allocating funds based on extent of unemploy- 
ment vs extent of poverty, Congress gave preference to the former. 

The effect of these considerations In distributing Title I 
resources was to shift (relatively) resources from the Southern to 
the Western and Nor thwestern/S tat es, and more toportantly from 
cities to counties, especially suburban counties* 

City PSs,^or esmmple,^ received 36 per cent of Title I allocation 
in 1975 compared to 42 per cent in 1974i counties Increased their 
relative shares from 21 to 26 per cent* The major reason for this 
shift was the low weight given to the income criterion in the allo= 
cation formula* Shifts would have bfeen midiGh more dramatic if it were 
not for the 90 per cent hold harmless^ requirement . 

Our survey found that most respondents were only vaguely familiar 
with the concepts and elCTents of the various formulas used. Ten PSs 
criticised the Title I formula because i 

a) Not enough weight was given to low income adults and the long- 
tera unemployed; - 

There was too much emphasis on prior year funding (the 
50 percent element) | 

No recognition was given to the state of the labor market | and 
d) TOere was no efficiency factor such as performance* 
Criticism of the Title II formula included i 

Seasonality of the unemplopaent figures. Areas which do not 
have seasonal peaks during the qualifying time period were 
adversely affected | 

Feeling that the 6,5 per cent trigger was too high. 




a) 
b) 



10, Public SmtvicB Emplo^ent 



The enactment of Ti^le VI was the Congrasslonsl response, in the 
inanpower arena, to the onset of the recesaion. It added a counter^ 
cyclical component to CETA which until then had been concerned with 
the structural problms of the labor narket. i 

With an appropriatioh of $2,5 billion oyer a 2-year perlodp. it 
was expected that approximately 150,000 annual Job slots would be 
created in the public sector In e4;ch of the two years* In addition 
to absorbing some of the unCTiployed, essential public^ services would 
be created. The expected level of joBs was reached and exceeded but 
there is some question as to whether these represent a net increase 
In CTployment that would not have been a^leved without Title VI, 
' ' . -■ I 

Congress anticipated the possibility that local coxtmunities, hard 
pressed for funds, would be unable' td resist the temptation to use 
Title VI monies to substitute for local budgeta. In the words of one 
inayar* "All dollars are green," To forestall thii poasfibillty | Congress 
insisted that all PBa demonstrate "maintenance of effort*." This, how- 
ever * was more easily said than done* It would take an armyj,^of auditors 
and a ton of pencils to adequately monitor the fungibility o© CETA 
dollars, ' Although we were not entirely successful in quantifying the 
degree of 'substitution, ot4r survey suggests^ that in 10 out of 18 areas, 
there was some positive net Job creation effect. In the other eight 
areas, there were either losses In^publlc service employment despite 
CETA or less gains than might have been expected. 

Closely related to "substitution" is the "rehires" issue. Congress 
permitted the rehiring of regular public employe (is who were laid off 
for legitimate reasons. We have tried In our survey to determine the 
extent 5f layoffs and whether there was any evidence of "paper layoffs," 
Out of . 27 cases we found five where layoffs wre reported, although 
there were instances where the PSs themselves were not aware of the 
extent of rehires In the balance of state and county situations. 

The issue goes beyond "paper layoffs*" Even where there are 
legitimate separations, there Is still the question of the degree to 
which Public Service anployment funds should be used for that 
purpose,^ Without some limitation, it is theoretically possible for 
all Title IX and VI funds to be used for rehires. If that were to 
occur, we would in effect have addressed the pr,oblem of unemployment 
in the public sector (where the unemployment rate is low) to the 
exclusion of any relief in the private sector where the problem really 
exists. # ' 

In an effort to resolve this issue, the DOL proposes to limit 
rehires in any area to the proportion that uneihployed public workers 
are to all unemployed workers 1^ the area%. This has provoked a Con- 
gressional proposal that would prohibit the DOL from setting any 
numerical or proportional limit on the rfumber of rehires. 

■ ' ' ' — • ' . r 
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Program . Outeomes 

D^lng the first two years of CETA, the focus has been an adminl 
■tratlon, proeeases, delivery ayet^s^ and speed of implementation* 
Little attention was paid to what was being delivered. We hava been 
more concerned with the shape /of the bottle than with Its contents • 
But what does it avail us if we deliver, more efficiently and with 
greater speed, rubbish? \ 

-There are wide d iff erehcee as to what is toportant in manpower 
programs and how effectlv^ess should be measured. 

Placenent, rates were most frequently mentioned in our survey , 
but often in combination with such other measures as reaching target 
groups, costs, and ppsltive terminations* Some of the survey respon- 
dents complained that the emphasis on Job placement, stemnlng from 
DOL pressure, was misplaced* that It was too narrow and superficial. 
They felt that programa contributing ^to the long run employablllty of 
.participants are more Important than rushing a person Into a job— 
often in a low wage, unstable situation* 

In terms of plac^ent rates, most areas have poor showings* 
Nationally for 1976, the placement rate for Title I was 9 pfer cent 
for direct placements, 16 for indirect placements, and 6 for self 
placements p j 

Areas with relatlvelyl high rates report a heavy emphasis on 
direct and self plEcements! rather than indirect placements 
which may be a mora accura.te indication of program effectiveness* 

^ It must be rMembered however, Chat these findings include pro- 
gr^suwhere the heavy emphasis is upon In-school youth and other 
wor^c experience programs where placements is not the expected out- 
come, \ 

\ ■ ■ . : 

As one wag pJt It— Statistics are like bikinis. TOiat is revaaled 
is suggastlvei what Is concealed Is vital. 
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PENNSYLVANIA OCCUPATIONAL STATISTICS PROGRAM 
Arthur. Mangan* 



OnA of the great challenges facing manpower plannerS| vocational educa-- 
ilonal authorities, researchers In the fielfl cf manpower, and industrial managar a 
lag been the ne^d i/or authentic, comprehensive * meaningful information on labor 
iupply and labor deiaand currently ^ in 'the short run and in the longer run. 

ThliT mi^fi. ona of the forraost considerations taken up ^by the well known 
'resident* M C ^f mLtt^m to Appraise Employment and Unemplo^ent Statistics known 
s the Gordon Coimittaai in its final report in 1962* ^ This reconmiendation of 
;he Gordon GtvTOittee resulted in the launching of a program ^Ich marked tha 
ulmlnatlon jf efforts of several years to satisfy the long felt need for curr- 
ent reliable national^ state and local data on the Job situation in industry. 

TOe ^v^'..4, owth of thaae recommendations was the establishment of a new 
rogram calt th^ Occupational Employment Statistics Program which is supported 
y the Empicv -cirtt; and Training Administration of the U.S. Department of Labor, 
ormerly the M^ipcm^ Administration ^ which cooperates with the U.S. Bureau of 
iabor Statistics Ia. uianaging the effort and involves the active participation 
f state employiami security agencies* 

The statistical information derived Is designed to measure the growth of 
ccupations and the changing occupational structure of the labor force in the 
nite^ States, the individual states and the local areas. 

The collection and analysis of occupational composition patterns of in- 
us tries will show, how different industries employ workers dn the various ^^skllls, 
he factors affecting occupational composition and the trends which reflect, tech= 
ploglcal and other ghanges. Not only will this information provide a basis for 
rojecting manpower , requirements by occupation and satisfy some of the needs 
pecifled in legislation for vocational education and TBanpower training, but also 
ill serve to assist in estimating manpower implications of proposed new govern^ 
ent programs such as those in the field of housings construction , pollution 
ontrolj health and urban mass transits Local employment service offices need 
nformation on the occupational patterns of industries to locate employment 
pportunities for applicants. 

unfflary of Program ' 

Data are collected by state agencies and used to develop state and area 
tatistlcs and are also sent to Bureau of Labor Statistics in Washington, 
Lthough only 15 states ' participated initially^ in this new programj the current 
□►tai comes to 34 states^ raoife than double the original number which began in 
971 and of this total of 34, three states have considered this program import- 
ant enough to conduct it without federal financial support, while the remaining 
tates do have substantial federal allocations of funds* It is Intended that 
LI 50 states ultimately will participate in this program. 



^Director, Research and Statistics, Bureau, of Employment Security, 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry, 
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While It Is not my intention to try to develop for' you the technical 
procaasas uiider ^icH'^thii progrm is conducted, I will never theleas present 
enough of the methodology to give you a capsule idea of how the program is 
organized, Flrstj specially prepared lis^sof occupations were designed for 
each industry or each group of industries that generally employ the same kinds 
of occupations. Then definitions were developed to accompany the different 
occupational lists. The' lists include 80 occupations that a^e atandard. for 
all Industries plus 45 to 120, occupations appropriate to individual industries. 
These definitions were constructed after considerable risearfih which involved 
not only the goverrment program planners but representat^^ves of the Industries ln\ 
which the occupations resided, \ ' ^ 

It was absolutely essential to include In the survey forms^these descrip- 
tions so that the information derived would be based on some kind of\ standard. 
I rOTember that several years ago the Pennsylvania Bureau of Employmrat Security 
attempted 'to survey the occupational needs of the employers in one of\our counties 
There were no preconceived definitions of occupations but only a reque^6 for am-^ 
ployers to list the occupations in their industtles and indicate what was the 
current number In those^ occupations together with the future requirements,- While 
the employers generally showed a willingness to cooperate in this survey, there 
^s a substantial amount of confusion because not ill employers meant the same 
thing when they listed the same occupation. For example! .What is a millwright? 
Ten differeft't employers might mean 10 different things when they indicate that 
they employ millwrights. Without some kind of standard definition of this 
occupation j the data are meaningless. With this practical experience as a baqk- 
ground, we concluded that any kind of a survey of occupational employment must ^ 
have well defined occupational terms. 

The occupational employment surveys run in cycles beginning with manu- * 
facturing the first years nonmanuf act uring the second Jrear and trade and regu= 
lated Indus tries the , third year , AlsOs in most states a suryey of government 
occupations has been conducted. The cycle will then resume in the fourth year 
with another survey of manufacturing. After review of several successive re= 
surveys of each Industry the frequency of resurveys will be adjusted so that 
fast changing industries will be surveyed more often than those changing slowly. 
The state and area samples are stratified by industry and establishment size. 

In developing a methodology to get occupational data^ the Bureay of Labor 
Statistics studies various alternative methods of collecting such Information 
including the Census of Population^ Current Population Survey and the bureau's 
Industry Wage Suifveys which are used as sources of occupational employment data, 
Other possible sources were income tax forms and employer's wage credit reports 
to the Social Security Administration, It was concluded, however ^ that the only 
way to obtain the occupational details required would be to design a new survey. 

The Method oology of the Surveys 

The Bureau of Labor Sta^tlsti©s^ difew heavily on its experience In collect-' 
ing data. Surveys of employmept in scientific and technical personnel in industry 
were conducted almost every year since 1959 ^ collecting data on employment in 18 
specific fields of science, engineering and technical occupations, A mail.ques-' 
tionnaire with; precise definitions of the occupations required was used. Pilot 
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|| - ;Burveys wera conducted in the computings and aaGountlng ma y Industry In 

||f;;1966 and the coimunlcatlons aqulpmbnt industry In 1967, 1^ 1970 to test 

pj> the feasibility of collecting data on other occuaptlons by mail questionnaira, 
ll^j In 1968 a comprehenal^e survey of the Mterial-working indugtrias was conducted, 

collecting data on 54 clerical and blue-collar occupations* A survey of the 
^.printing arid puFliahing industry * using a.llst of 97 occupations, was. conducted 
g in 1970^ A review of the experjence of pta^e surveyB conducted in Utah and South 
?fe^;Garolina also contrlbut the problems in occupational 

survey quest ionnaireSi ^ = , 

These a Cud lea showed that collection of occupational data by mail Is faas- 
. ible although spme ambiguities In reporting could be expected ^ and In most Indus- 
tries a structured questionnaire listing and defining QCcupatlons would provide 
more uniform data at lower costs thaa an unstructured questionnaire* Other method- 
ological tasting in participating statas incljuded avaluation of mall collection 
versus personal vialti collecting data on job' vacancies as wall as filled jobss 
and designing the optimum sample slae. 

Occupational Lists , a 

The^lists and dafinitions of occupations for each Inkustry^wera Initially 
developed in the Bureau of Labor Statistics, They were reviewed by the state 
agencies, the Occupational Analysis Field Centeis of the ftonpower Administration, 
trade ufilons, mployar associations and a cross section of 535 manufacturing 
-firms.--a review that resulted in marsy Improvments. 

In order to identify emerging occupations, employers are asked to list the 
Important additional occupations ^to ha considered for Inclusion in subsequent re- 
surveys. These additional listings^ will also identify ca&es where firms are mking 
such widely different products at the same plant that the occupational lists pro« ' 
vidad for the major production activity failed to Include those .apiployed in the 
minor products* 

A critical question is, of course, the accuracy of response to be eKpected, 
Differences in terminology among plants .In .Industrial parts of the country are 
widespread* There are differences among; plants In the content of occupation 
with the same title (for aKampla, ^'Inspectbra") and members of the same general 
occupation and different duties and responsibilities from plant to plant. There- 
fore, even ths brief def inltlon^.on tha questionnaires help in obtaining greater 
uniformity, A check of response accuracy is also Included for. a sample of re- 
spondents* ..-^f - 



In designing the occupational lists it was necessary to compromise for the 
complete coverage of all occupations in which there was, an interest and a desire 
to avoid burdening rasponding firms with overall long lists ci occupations, many 
of which would not be relevant* In part, this dllemia was avoided by d-ffareiit 
specific occupation lists for aach type of Industry* The complexity of conducting 
a survey with a very larga number/6l different questionnaires pracludad develops- 
raent of as many separate lists/^s wmld have been desirable* to reducfe the length 
of i^ach induatrlal list occupations which are balleyad to occur vary^ infrequently ^ 
in the industry wera omitted* p 
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Occupatlon^Industry Matrix 

ti ■ ' ' ' 

To arrive at estimated totals for employment in such ocaupations it was 
necessary to supplement the survey by other sources of Informanbn, One of 
the mB^ox sources is the Census of Population, which for those occupations which 
it publishes separately ^ shows employment in each industry regardless of how^ 
small the number is* It was expected that the' new program would directly 
collect data on such occupations in indiistries employing at least 80 to 90 per 
cent of the members of each occupation and that remaining small percentage will 
have to be estimated from industrial-occupational patterns based on the most 
recent census. An Occupation-Industry Matrix, similar to that already uped by 
the bureau but more specific in occupational and industrial coverage^ has been 
developed for .this purpose. The error in the total resulting from an estfmate 
of this kind is relatively small. 

Finally^ the matrix will be used to develop annual estimates-^of total 
employment by occupation even though the purvey contemplates less frequent 
collection in each Ind^ustry, Current employment by occupation would be esti-- 
mated by applying current or recent occupation patterns to current total 
^ emplo^ent in each industry* 

Occupational Classification 

A basic question In, designing a survey of empioj^ent by^ occupation is 
the occupational classification system that will be used. Neither pf the two 
major occupational classification systems used in the United States---- in the 
Census o5 Population and in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT)~are com- 
pletely satisfactory fot this purpose, 

' ■ ^ " " . \ ■ 

The Census has the advantage of having been used for several successive 
censuses and for the Current Population Survey^ so that collected data are 
available for analysis of trends In occupational emplopifent. Definitions of the 
occupations do not exist | there is Instead a manual which Is used in classifying 
the thousands of occupational titles reported by individuals to the Bureau of 
Census into some 300 categories used in the pubiished statlatics. The census 
classification syst^ has been crltibiEed for reflecting broad socioeconomic 
analysis interests rather than the needs for manpower analysis and planning, 
which focus on relationships among occupations based on the skills needed and 
transferability of workers from one occupation to another. 

The Dictionary of Occupational Titles ^ on the other hand, provides defl= 
nltions of each occupation and is organized to meet the operating needs of 
the public CTiployment services in such a way as to reflect job relationships ' 
and possible worker mobility* The DOT is also much TOre detailed than the 
published census classification systm, going Into 22^000 occupations* The 
broad structure of the two classifications systems'^ls rather similar for white- 
collar occupations, but in the manual occupations the Census system differen- 
tiates ^ong cyaftsmen, operatives, and laborers while the DOT differentiates 
between major types of occupations on the^ basis of the character of the w'brk 
(processings machine trades, benchwork, structural work) rather than the level of 
Skill, 




A federal Interagency CommittGa on Occupational Classification, under^ 
the auspices of the Office of Management and Budget, has been working on \ 
developing a standard occupational clasilf ication system for a nur/ber of yeirs , 
and It is hoped that this effort will ulttaately result in a usable occupational 
classification syst^ for the collection of empioyTnent by occupation. T.n the 
maantimej an ad hoc occupational classification system has been developed for 
tha p|fa8ent survey programs somewhat similar in broad structure to the Census i 
system but considerably more detailed at the individual occupation leyelj and 
generally convertible to the DOT titles. , j ^ ' \ i 

Two characteristics of the classificati\^ system ^'deriva from its in- j 
tended uses in manpower planning, firsts it attempts to identify occupatidns/ m 
as groups of jobs among which there Is substitutabillty or a high degree of ' 
mobility for tha^workers* Second, since the data will be used for' planning 
"programs of training in light of future m^power needs , the greatest eifphasis , 
and specificity is given to occupations requiring extended periods of training 
or special education* Large numbers of occupations which are not really/ dif- 
ferentiated in terms of training or education but which can be entered with 
minimal on-the-job instructions are grouped together In aggregates* / 

Since occupational classlf ication„ is in process of developTrtent — a 
development to which the data and experience arising out of this survey program r 
i^ill contribute^^the occupational, terminology and classification in. the system 
is f lexibler\-We mus t avoid getting locked into the present system by inertia 
and by the very r^aal need to develop data comparable over time f or ^analyging 
trends/ ^This dilemma is always present— witness the revisions of the Standard 
Industrial Classification—but the argument for flexibility is stronger here 
because we now lack ax^tandard occupational classification, and. because odcupa- 
tional lines are less firmly fixed than Industry . lines * The way work^ls 
organlzed^ — ^the bawls of occupational classification— may be more subject to 
change than the products made dr., services rendered j which are the subject/liiatter 
of industrial classification, Baicfer4es may be automated but we will" still . 
make bread , "\ 

The Establishme nt Unit 

■■■"■■■* " " " 

In analyzing the occupational composition of indUrs.tr±es ^ the way In 
which establishmentouhits in large companies are handled "im the survey becomes 
important. Problems arise in compar\ies In which parts of thexwork are carried 
on in separate establishments * such as central administratave of fices ^ research 
laboratories, warehouses, or any other auKlllary units. The individual units . 
will employ dif f ereht occupations and shQuld be combined for comparisqn with 
establishments ,ln which the entire work goes on in a single unit, ThiS\poses 
problems of unit identification. There are additional problems^ when a single 
auxiliary unit serves more than one establlsliment in a company engaged in more 
than on^industry. Is this separate unit allocated to the industry which repre^ 
sents the largest product? Is it prorated to all the component Industries it . 
serves? , ^ 

State employment, security agencies, which are Interested in the local 
occupational employment, find combinations required for analytical purposes un- 
desirable. The use of a national occupational pattern for an ,lndustry to es- 
timate local' employment in that industry^ would not be possible for such es^ 
tabllshments, and it is necessary to develop appropriate patterns for auxiliary 
units in each Industry in which they occur. 



The program of rasearch and analysis to be conducted with the results 
of the survey dictates the survey design* The research will Be in part method- 
ological research require for further development of the statistical collection 
program^ and in part substantive research focusing on slgnlfleiLnt problem areas 
In occupational employment and in manpower analysis, toong the questions to be 
asked 'are the following i ^ 

Methodological 

1. How can we use patterns developed \at a national levels together with 
data on employment by Industry locally, to make estimates of em-- 
ployment by occupations locally p and thus save Resources that would 
otherwise have to be spent on expanding the samples of various in- 
dustries locally? The accuracy witl^ which ^such estimates could be 



made wuld depend on the Interplant 
pbsltion in each industry. 



variability In occupational com- 



2, How frequently do we..need to make eutveye for each industry- — how 
rapidly does the oWupational cQmpositlon of industries change? 

3, How large a sample Is needed to provide data to specified levels 
^ of accuracy for each Industry? 

4, How accurately do plants report their employment by occupation and 
how can we so define and list the occupations ■ as to ijnprove the 
accuracy of reporting? This question involves researcTi" into the 
accuracy of response. 

Substantive . ^ 

1. Measuring the growth of employment In each occupation In order to 
see the broad trends in occupational growth ^ to see the success of 
training programs in adding to the supply of workers in each occu- 
pationp and to measure the Nation's resoureea-of^skilled workers. 

2. Making projections of employment by occupation nationally and lo- 
cally. This requires analysis of— th^ way in which occupational 

^- -^bmposltion of each industry is chariglng*— the effects of technolo-- 
gical and organizational changes in industry. 

3. Developing insight into dlfferenqas in organization of work from 
plant to plant within the same industry^ an^ among industries ^ and 
the role of technology ^ product-mix i* wage rates, and local demand- 
supply relationships. Thl^ area of r,©#iG^rch is of particular 
interest to industrial maftagement, 



From this brief listing of^™tfor research objectives , it is clear that it 
will be necessary to develop a'* measure of interplant variability in occupational 
compbiition among plants in the same Industry j x^lch could be used to examine 
the factors that may affect occupational composition, to determine the sample 
si^e needed for accurate estimates, and to evaluate the accuracy of estimates 
of local occupational employment made by using national occupational patterns. 
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In general, the 'systematic development of data on employment by occu- 
pation openb broad research yistas. The raeasurement of number^ has often been 
a first step In exposing anomalies and intriguing differences that lead to 
daapar research. One area of inquiry to which these data will contribute is ^ 
the long^-standlng issue in industrial management as to the best way to organize 
work for optimum long--run ef f iciency^--as between maximum division of labor on * 
one hatid and "Job. enlargement" on the other. Another subject for study the . 
constraint on management's ability to reorganize work, H^s management less . 
freedom t^ith respect to externally trained workers (professional workers » main-- 
tenance crafts, stenographera) than with respect to internally trained workers 
euch as those engaged in prpduction processes? The relation of supply and 
demand in occupations and occupational mobility to wage rates is another broa.d 
area of research to which the employtiient data will contribute. 

\^ In summary J 'the development of an occupation employment statistics system 

is Ic^ng overdue. 

\ One more word about the actual results obtained in the survey in Pennsyl-- 
vania. Approximately 7,6000 firms in. iDanufacturlng were surveyed and responses 
were ^.ec el v erf from 5^500 of them covering about 70 per cent of total employment 
in the. Industry. Data for 115 two-* and three-^digit industry groups have been 
published. 

In nonraanufacturing, 11/600 firms were surveyed and 8,600 responses were 
recelveks covering 73 per cent of total employment. Publication of the results 
of .thisTsurvey will be forthcoming before the end of 1976. Th6 survey of trade 
has begun but has not been completed. 

Future plans call for publication of information by local area also. 
.Already, fbr nonmanufac turlng , Northeast Pennsylvania, the Scranton-'Wllkes-Barre 
area, has be^n surveyed Independently. In trade, both Philadelphia and Pitts- 
' burgh will be treated separately. Ultimately all SMSA's will have their o\m 
publication. 

Future- plans for occupational projections also Include a very substantial 
expansion of industries and occupations* The current approximately 210. Industries 
and 440 occupations will be increased to 1,000 Industries and 2,4000 pccupatlons. 
^ These are ambitious plans which will take a while to accomplish' but upon their 
fulfillment j we will be entering a new horizon in the field of labor market in- 
formation. ' ' ^ w 
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UNDERMPLO^MTi CONCEPTUM. ISSUES 



Gerald P,^ Clyde* 

Introduction s - 

In 1976, most individuals are well aware of, and continually Reminded 
ofs the need for t^e efficient use of our natural reaburces. Juat as important 
±B the need for the efficient use of our h^an resourceSp This paper Xm con- 
cerned with the latter issue. The efficient use of human resources cai> be 
interpreted broadly ap a condition where jobs are provided for those Individ- 
uals who want them I ^ere jobs utilize abilities, education and training of 
indivlduaisi and where jobs provide workers with satisfaction in their endeavors 
The underutillzation of human resources occurs in diverse forms. An important 
and major portion of this labor market failure is identified by our official 
unemplpyment measures, which estimate the number of people not working / but 
who are actively seeking and available for work*- Recent research on what has 
become known as subemployment hks attrapted to extend the measure of labor 
market disfunction by explicitly taking account of discouraged workers, in- 
voiuntary part-time workers, ^ and income Inadequacy in full=tlme employment, 
and adding these aspects to the official unemployment measures, 3 

This paper focuses on yet another dimension of labor market failure, 
viz * involuntary underOTployment , This condition arises when workers V acquired 
skills exceed, or do not match, the skill requirements of their jobs> Much less 
attention has. been given to this problem than to unemployment and subemployment* 
One of the major reasons for this neglect is that underemployment Is both con- 
ceptually and empirically more elusive* To Illustrate, consider the definition 
of under OTployment provided by the Gordon Committee,^ Underemployment is de-- 
fined as .employment of persons at jobs that call for less than their high- 
est level of skill and at wages less than^ those to which their skills , if fully 
utilized, would normally entitle them* "5 ^ number of Questions arise with this 
definition as they would with other definitions. At a minimum^ extensive qual- 
ifications §re necessary* For example, what does highest level of skill mean? 
Does skill refer to potential or current skill J including formal and informal 
training? , What does fully utilize mean? What numeraire would be used to de- 
termine what individuals would normally earn if their skills were fully utilized? 
What is the intended link between wages and the utilization of skills. These 
questions serve to illustrate some of the difficulties inherent in the notion 
of underemployment. 

This paper has the modest objective of exploring further some of the 
conceptual implications of under anployment by, first, suggesting a comprehen- 
sive definition of undere^ploymmt and identifying two major forms of It, and, 
second, by expanding upon and clarifying key words or phrases in that definition. 
This exercise is designed to reveal some of the problems that need to be addres=^ 
aed prior to attOTpts at. a comprehensive 'measure of underemployment * Hopefully, 
the discussion provided here will encourage others who use the term underemplpy-"^ 
ment to consider more closely t^at they mean by It, In addition, it is hop^eJ 
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thmc chls paper will, encourage others to work toward a measure of underemploy- 
Bient* As education levels rise, it is expected that such a measure will become 
Inqreaelngly toportant in monitoring the labor market and in achieving a number 
of public policy objectives, 

A Definition and Two !to.1or Forma of Under^ployment ^ 

^ "-^^ ' ■ • ' ' V 

For discussion purposes, underemplo3nnent is defined here as an Involuntary 
^emplo^ent condition where workej^s j^re in jobss either part-^^ne or full-time ^ 
in whicj^ their, current skills, inc^luding 'forma and work experience training , 
are technically under ut^ilized and thus undervalued relative to those of other 
individuals siiailla:^abjLl^^ have made equivalent investmejits in skill 

development This rather cumbersome and lengthy definition Is presented so 
that many of the key conceptual problems related to underemplo3nnent can be 
addressed within that definition, ' , 

Prior EQ^^fp^fglnm on particular elements of the definition, two major 
frfrmg of underemployment can be distinguished * for convenience they are referred 
tcv§jf InCieasklll and/interskill underemployment , The former occurs when partlc= 
ular IndividjiflA^ or/cohorts of individuals within an idantifiable skill group 
are iess^^able"Tt^-4i£ilize their skills than is. the average individual from thid 
skill gfeA^up, That is, they have the equivalent ability and bccupational prepa^ 
ration as the comparison group, but some real or perceived characteristic of 
, these .Indlyidua is Is the source of their ^underemployment , not the marketability 
of the skill in question. Examples of the sources of intraskill underemploy^ 
ment,, would include (a) imperfect and costly labor market Information, leading 
to less than ideal hiring and promotion methods and expensive job search for 
particular Individuals or groups of Individuals, (b) labor market discrimination, 
where nonproductivlty related factors determine worker job matches, (c) costs of 
labor mobility atid (d) the desire for part-time work, where the distribution of job 
opp.ortunities does not match the skills of those individuals desiring less than 
full--time jobs. These illustrative factorg wotjld suggest that characteristics 
such as race, ^ge, sex, residential location, labor force attachment, work 
^history, credentials, would be correlates of underemployment. 

In contrast 'to intraskill underemployment, interskill underemplo^ent 
refers to a condition where the average .Individual In a particular skill group 
is"' underutilized in employment relative to tKe typical individual from other 
skill groups where training inveptment costs^ are the same but the nature of - 
the occupational preparation differs. It' is the nature of the skill that these 
underemployed Individuals possess, not any personal characteristic, which causes 
their problem, ' ^ 

\ Sources of interskill underemplopaent include shifts in demand for and 
supply of labor across occupations, lags? In labor market adjustment, retraining 
costs, and imperfect information* Since the labor requirements of firms are 
a derived demand, the dynamics of markets for goods and services, and the re-^ 
sultant adjustment processes, are bound to favor certain skill groups and dis^ 
favor others. Individuals with skills appropriate to disfavdred occupations are 
more likely to be underemplpyed thaT\, are Individuals whose skills match the re- 
quirements of favored occupations. Layoffs in disfavored occupations , and the 
inadequacy of new job vacancies in them, can be expected to direct persons to 
other jobs where their skills match job requirements less closely. Of course, 
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it li possible for individuals to adjust their skills, but th^ responae of 
labor supply to changes in demand are often sluggish, Huraan ^apital invest- 
ments, espaclally for older peoples tend to be Irreversible due to cost (tltne) 
factors* The result of this iDunobillty of skill in the face' of declining 
demand- will often be under erapioyment rather than retraining/ 

Clarification of the Definition of Underemployment , , / 

In this section of the paper, key words or phrases of the definition 
provided above are discussed. In this manner some of the/ important conceptual 
issues concerning underemployment can be identified. The discussion follows 
the order in which the key terms of phrase appear in the /definition as given. 

Under empl037ment Is referred to as an Involuntary employment condition * 
This view is consistent with the offic^ial concept of unemployment which is by 
definition an Involuntary condition. It may be of interest to know why certain 
individuals choose to work in jobs which do not effectively utilize their skills 
however, from a public policy point of view it is more I important to identify 
labor-market barriers which prevent individuals from dplng so. Note also that, 
under employment defined is restricted to underutilipation of labor In employ- 
ment; it does not cover conditions where Individuals are unemployed or out of 
the labor force. Viewing underemployment as underutiliEation in employment 
does not mean that underemployment and unemplo3ment are not closely linked in a 
dynamic labor market. If underemployment increases In the labor market, then 
new entrants to the labor market will begin to enter at job levels previously 
held by individuals with lesser skills. This ■■bumping down" process will even- 
tually lead to the least skilled workers being "bumped out" into unemployment, 
or the least skilled entrants will not find work. Changes in demand (number 
and skill level of Job vacancies), and supply (number and skill level of workers) 
in the labor market will Influence the distribution of both unemployment and 
underemployment, 

Underemproyment is viewed here as a problem of workers , This distinc- 
tion is made because what is underutllization of labor for the individual may 
not be underutllization for the employer, or for society,^ Other factors 
the same, employers will be better off in terms of lower unit costs if work 
positions held by less skilled workers are upgraded by hiring more skilled 
workers for these jobs (at some point, over qualified workers could become a 
liability). This strategy could lead to underutilliation for the worker, 
while being desirable for the firm. An employer^ who is able to discriminate 
against certain workers pays them less than some norm for skills which 
the worker possesses ^ does not view the situation as an inefficient one. Never- 
theless, the individual who is subject to discrimination is clearly underemploy- 
ed frgm his/her point of view. Keeping a ready national defense establishment, 
and other- contingency Qriented government agencies, may be purposeful and 
efficient from society's perspective ^ but may result in individual undaremploy^ 
ment except in times of crisis. The armed forces maybe the most extreme 
example of purposeful under emplo3nnent to meet national objectives. 

In our official unOTployment measures, those individuals not working, 
but actively seeking part-time work, are treated in the same way as are indi^ ^ 
vlduals who are not working, but actively ^seeking full-tima work. Consistent 
with this view, the definition provided above states that underemployment may 




occur in either partrttoe or full-ttoe jobs. 'Ihe criterian for inclusion is 
whether tha individual's skills are underutiliEad per unit of time worker, 
and not on the basis of how loany hours are worked. It would be presumptuous 
to discount underemployment in the part-time labor market from two points of 
view. First j nearly 15 per cent of the employed are in part^tiine Jobs, a sub- 
stantial part of the work force. Second, the failure to utilise skills may 
be as Imrmfui to part-time workers as to full-time workers. In fact, given 
the limited range of skilled jobs in the part-time, sector, the probability 
of unrcremployment there is likely to be greater than in the full-time labor 
mark^l 

In' comparing skills of workers with skill requirements of their Jobs, 
the ideal focus is on current skills , not potential or papt skills. .If poten- 
tial skills are compared with job requirements, then almost every worker must 
be considered underemployed since they have the potential, with additional 
tiralning or with improved complementary Inputs, to raise their level of pro- 
ductivity. It is clearly important that people receive an adequate level or 
amount of ^training. The focus of underemployment ^ however j is on the issue of 
how well they use the skills they are presently endowed with. Just as every- 
one is potentially more productive with additional training, so can everyone 
be more productive with additional complementary physical capital. But we 
must take the current stock of capital, both physical and human, as given 
in order to judge the extent to* which current human resources are underutilized. 

Education completed at some period in the past, but not complemented by 
work experience, may result in erosion of human cMpltal or skill in the same 
way that physical capital can be expected to depreciate if not used* On-the- 
job training provides substantial additional increments to humn capital for 
a worker as well as complementing f orp^l educations ^ Given that work exper- 
ience and on=-the-job training are significant components of human capital, then 
current skills as measured by a certified degree or^ formal number of years. of 
education will understate the true skill level of a worker who has received 
significant compl^entary skills from ^his Job, A measure of underemployment^ 
should take on-the-job training into account. Employers themselves often for- 
get that skills are not necessarily reflected in formal or certified skills, 
and workers may suffer underemployment duetto credentialism. Identifying 
actual skill levels of workers and separating these skills into identifiable 
clusters is clearly one of the main difficulties In measuring underemployment* 

In the definition prpvided above, workers are said to be underemployed 
if their current skills are technically underutilised and thus undervalued . 
In order to be more explicit on this point, two questions need to be considered. 
First, what does technically underUtillEed refer to| second, what is the assumed 
link between underutlllgation and undervalued. Technical underutillEation re- 
fers to a direct comparison between the skills of workers and the skill content 
of their jobs where workers.' acquired skills exceed, or do not match, job rer 
quirements. This type of direct comparison would be desirable if an extensive 
classification scheme were available for categorizing both the current skills 
of workers and the current skill content of Jobs. Above, it has already bee^ 
noted that accurately identifying skills on the supply side Is difficult, par- 
ticulkrly taking account of on-the-job training. On the demand side, assessing 
job content and job clusters (jobs which are homogeneous In terms of the 
transferability of skills among them) is perhaps an even nwre formidably task, 8 
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In the absence of a direct comparison between workers' skills and skill 
content of their jobs, It is expected that technical underutili^tlon would., 
be reflected by the undervaluation of workers' skills. The undervaluation 
would take tho form of lower wages than would occur in the absence of technical 
underutllizatlon* This is the Intended link between underutilization and un^ 
d^rvaluad as stated in the definition. Assuming that education and training 
provide specific skills and that jbbs contain specific tasks , it is expected 
that employers will pay a premium to workers whose skills most closely match 
job requirements. Alternatively ^ the premium may be in the form of obtaining 
the work position. That is, if two^ workers apply for a job .vacancy, the worker 
with the most closely related skills will get the job, Employers behave this 
way because, other things the same, the marginal ^product of a worker will be 
greater the more exact the match between his/her skills and job requirements , 
The posited relation between underutilization and undervaluation suggests that 
ihitial measures^of intraskill undeMmployment might concentrate on wage vari- 
ations across various labor force cohorts whose acquired skills are judged to 
be homogeneous. Of course, if variations in wages of workers are determined 
largely by factors other than skilly then this approach may not be helpful. 
However, the human capital literature suggests that skill Is an important de- 
termiriant of wages, albeit, a considerable residual variation remains. 

There is some empirical support for the conceptual view expressed above, 
A recint survey of nearly one-'half million individuals who graduated from*, 
college in 1972, and who were working full-time, showed that the more^directly 
the individuals' jobs related to their education, the closer actual earnings 
were to the individuals' expected earnings. Over 50 ipmic cent of those individ- 
uals who stated that their jobs were directly related to their education, stated 
that their pay was about the sme as they expected. Only , 28 per cent of those 
individuals who stated that their training was no^t directly relate to their 
job stated that actual earnings were consistjent with their expectations. For ' 
the first group, only 11 per cent earned substantially below what they had 
expectedi however, for the second group, 35 per cent .'earne4 aubstantially lower 
pay than expected.^ 

Underemployment is a relative concept. That is, there is a need to ask 
the questions Individuals are underemployed- or undervalued relative to ,whom? 
The definition suggests that the numeraire would be based on the wages of 
ojybL'sr_worjc^ers^ of^ s to! lar' ability who ha ve made equivalent Investments in 
skili development . In the case of Intraskill underemployment, the relevant 
comparison group would be Individuals who have incurred equivalent training 
Investment costs in the SOTte areas of occupational preparation. It is this 
group's average wage that could be compared to the wages of particular classes 
of workers within this group who a priori are expected to be undarempioyed , 
If interskill unri remployment is considered , the comparlsoA would be between 
the average wagt Lor a particular skill group and the average wage of other 
.skill groups requiring equivalent Investment costs but in different areas of 
occupational preparation. This approach to identifying underemployment fades ^ 
all the same ampirical problemb as do studies investigating wage differentials 
and rates of return to hiunan capital Investment, 

C on c 1 ud ing C opment s . ' . 

If competitive conditions accurately described the workings of the 
labor market, if information regarding job vacancies and .skills of workers 
was abundant and free, If labor market and skill adjustments were rapid and 



coitlesss If discrimination did not exist, then underemployinant , like unem- 
ploym^t, would only.^be a temporary phenomenon* ' However, the labor market 
is in important reepects made up of non^-competing groups , labor market inf or'- 
matlon ia ^pepfect, and the search for it is expensive both for employers 
and for workers. Adjustment or labor market mobility is often sluggish; 
risk and uncertainty is the rule and not the exception* Given thm fluidity of 
the^la^ot market it is not suprising that considerable underemployment may 
arls^ glvra barriers to smooth adjustment, 

Unemplo^ent ia the most frequently cited result of disfunction in the 
labor market^ at least our labor force statiatics are biased in this direction. 
Emphasis is on the measurement of underutill^ation of human resources stem- 
ing from an inadequate number of jobs, rather than on the underutilizatlon of 
human resources in work* This emphasis may be entirely appropriate * yet given . 
the aize of the employed labor force, compared to the unemployed labor forces 
undarutilization within employment may represent more lost output and frustra-^ 
t ion in .'an absolute sense than does unemployment. However, for individuals , 
no Job may be much worse than a less than satisfactory job. 

Under emplo3mient refers to an involuntary emplo3rment condition where work- 
ers ■ acquired skills exceed the skill requiremeats of the Jobs that they perform. 
In this spirit, a more comprehensive definition ^of underemployment has been 
, suggested in this paper, within which, a number of conceptual points can be 
addressed. Two forms of underemployment have been distinguished' Intraskill 
and Interskill under employment, Intraskill underemployment obtains when par-^ 
tlcuiar Individuals, or groups of individuals , within an Indentifiable skill 
group are less able to utillEe their skills than is the average person, of 
equlvalant ability, who is endowed with these skills* The cause of underem- 
ployment in this case is not the general marketability^ of the skill in question, 
but rather, the problem lies with the marketability of . the individual (s) due 
to some characteristic heVshe possesses, or is perceived to possess by others, 
Interskill underemployment occurs when the average individual in a skill group 
has difficulty utilizing that skill because Lc is less marketable than other 
skills i^equi^ing the' same Investment cost. In order to assess the degree of 
underemployment directly, extensive data would be required' on both skill levels 
acquired by worker p and the skill content of. their Jobs* In the absence of Job 
content informatioti. It has been suggested here that investigating the disper- 
sion of earnings within skill groups may indicate intraskill underemployment # 
This view IS based on the assumption that * other factors the same, wages will 
be higher the .more fully skills are utilised. An investigation of interskill 
under empl03rment would focus on wage dif ferencei between skill groups which re- 
quire equivalent investment costs to attain, but are in different areas of occu^ 
patlonal preparation. 

The causeS' of underCTiployment are diverse, Thiey include such factors 
as imperfect labor market Information, the costs of search for workers and 
jobs J and discrimination. In addition, costs of labor mobility and shifts in 
d^aand and supply of labor, and lags in adjustment to these shifts, are sources, 
of underemployment. Consequences of underemployment for individuals are low 
earnings , feedback effects which reduce the amount of future human capital 
accumulation, possible job dissatisfaction and alienation from work. For so- 
ciety, underaaployment , like unemplo3mient , represents an inefficient usage of^ 
human resources and lost output. 
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WORK—NOT SCHOOL—COMES FIRST 



Robert E. Feir* 



Since we have pisen raised to think chronologically, we most often come to 
the logical concluaionXthat school comes "before" work. This Is obviously true 
in the sense that unlveMal free public education In the United States provides 
schoDling opportunities ror virtually all children prior to their entry into 
. thfe: labor force. It is tio% so obviously true if we examine the more important 
Question of whether school or work is the Wreeminent institution in the devel^ 
opment of children Into adult members of isjociety. It is nty contention that 
the world of work la indeed preeminent, tnlat It precedes schooling in the sense 
that it directs the educational enterprise, and that a child's development and 
relationships reflect the world of work in many ways. It Is purpose this 
morning to attempt to discuss two broad topi^* The first Is the area of 
what is salient to a small child entering school^-an individual approach to 
the larger issues of schooling and work* The second is the structure and 
direction of public education and its relationship with the aconomic structure 
and direction of the nation — a societal approach to the issues at hand., I will 
attempt to look at each of these two areas briefly and then to tie them tO"- 
gether through a challenge to my colleagues in the education coiranunity. 

Prior to diving headlong into the matter at hand, however, It is Important 
^to try to eKamine those values which Inform the following discussion* First, it 
is important to remember that the American economy is based upon the need to make 
profits and upon the need to maintain the economic "division between capitalists 
and some manrgera on the one hand and workers on the other. It Isj most assuredly, 
not concerned with democracy or equality* While this 1& not the time for a de^ 
tailed examination of the American economy, it is hoped that this much at least 
can be said without serious question* (The argument that upward mobility allows 
workers to become managers or even, on occasion, owners, does not seriously 
affect the basic structure of the economic system per se ^ for upward mobility 
works only for a relatively small number of individuals * not for whole classes 
of people. In fact, the very concept of upward mobility assumes the main- 
tenance of a class structure through which people^can move * ) In order to help 
maintain this, economic system, the owners and managers must look to the next 
generation to provide both new managers and new workers, and they look to the 
schools, which have become reasonably. universal screening, agencies, to provide 
the necessary . manpower . Second, public education Cor at least its phllosoplilcal 
basis in this country), while recognising ite^ role in transferring economic 
values, also utillEes a rhetoric of democracy and equality* Cremln sees 
public education in this country as tending toward ^ but not yet fully achieving^ 
democratization and equality ,J'l Discussing democratic education, the CoTOnission 
on the .Reorganisation of Secondary Education writes that such education should 
"develop in each individual the knowledge^ interests, ideals, habits j and powers 
whereby he will find his place and use that place to shape both himself and 
society toward ever nobler ends, "2 Dewey addsi "A society which makes 

provision for participation in its good of all its members on equfl terms and 
which secures flexible readjustment of its institutions through interaction of 
#he different forms of associated life is in so far democratic. Such a society 
must have a type of education which gives individuals a personal interest in 
social relationships and control , , *," ^ xf one were to poll educational 
practitioners-==teachers , administrators, school board members^^ohe would find 



*Spacial Projects Director , Central Susquehanna Intermediate Unit 16. 
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few who oppoae democracy and equal opportunity for chiidren. Cremin's view that 
schools have helped children to climb the economic ladder would undoubtedly pre-- 
vail with most educators* Yet there is another view, one which ^ I would argue, 
actually prevails. That position was stated simply by Freeman half a century 
ago I "It is the business of the school to help the child to acquire such an 
attitude toward the inequalities of life, whether in accomplishment or in reward, 
that he may adjust himself to its conditions with the least possible friction."^ 

li^hat follows is an effort to explain why this latter view actually govertis 
education, by looking first at the dispositions of a child approaching schoo3 for 
the first time and the school's response to that child, and second at the larger 
relationships between the economy and the schools* As he began to look at the 
influence o.f business vplyes on education, Callahan eKpected to find some elements 
of control. "What wa^^nexpected was the extent, not only of the power of the 
buslness=industrlal groups, but of the strength of the business ideology in the 
American culture on the one hand and the extreme weakness and vulnerability of 
schoolmen, especially school administrators, on the other. "^ 

^ I. 

Prior to attending school, a young child has been exposed to relatively 
few influences, of which parents are typically the most important* It should 
be added that television has Increasingly assumed the role of surrogate parent, 
particularly since it is so easily accessible in an age when increasing numbers 
of families are supported by two parents working outside the homep The young 
child about to enter school has relatively few well-formed conceptions about 
that outside world, but the world of work is at leasts as salient as the world 
of school. There are any number of eKplanations for this. First, most parents 
know very little about- the schools (especially when they are sending their 
first child) and can therefore relate little to the child in terms of what he 
or she" can expect in the first institutional encounter outside the home. Sec- 
ond, work is salient for adults, perhaps particularly so for young parents, 
given that a child is a significant incentive to pursue the most tangible 
rewards of work. Third, television portrays a variety of work situations^ — 
albel?t 3 socially and politically "safe" range of such options^ often overly 
glamorised and overly simplified—but does not tell a young ch^ld very much 
about school. Even "educational" programming is not preparatory to the 
school environment , : 

TJiose who have worked with youn§ children in schools tell me that the 
child comes to school knowing something, limited as that might be, about adult 
life. Many children know a little bit about what their'- parents do and what 
their TV heroes do. Few know what to expect in school. ^ 

Rather than trying to build upon arras of chi Id ren^S" knowledge and interests, 
however, most elementary schools start right in teaching children about delayed 
gratification, a trait which is highly valued by teachers and future employers . ^ 
The school sets a course of Its own, developing attitudes toward learning and 
cognitive skills, rather than exploring areas already familiar to children. Such 
exploration however, would be possible, perhaps even preferable. "Recent research 
has indicated that developmental maturation, in terms of career education, really 
begins during the. first year of school * . .."^ As long ago as 1960, some real-- 
iged that "experiences that provide a broad foundation from which eventual career 
choices can, be made should be offered throughout the entire schooling process. 
Such experiences are most critical and have the greatest Impact when provided 
during the early school years* "8 



Despite groiflng evidence that children can relate to adult life and that 
learning through such ralationships can be eKtremely meaningful, most schools ^ 
parsist in rather narrow cognitive approaches. This Is ordinarily juatified on. 
the basis of long-term student need. Since many studies have shown a correlation 
between efj^het cognitive development (test scores) or years of ^schobling and 
^econpmic success, educators argue that cognitive development must be stressed 
in school.i^. It is difficult to refute this argument, at least on one level. It 
is true that few functional illiterates are economically ? successful in today "S 
job market* It is equally true that schooling moat often has the effect (at 
least secondarily) 6f providing young people with some "polish," which is 
certainly Important In the^world of work. However^ the emphasis on cognitive 
development and schooling per se is overstated. Berg points out that even 
sophisticated empiricaL studies have failed, to distinguish how much education 
and what level of cognitive skills are necessary different jobs and roles in 
adult society, Jencks and his associates see cognitive skills as accounting 
for only a small portion of the variance in adult occupational status* Years 
of schoolings on the other hand explains" a significant portion of the variance 
in adult occupational status. Years of schooling ^ on the other hand^ explains 
a significant portion of the variances not, however, because stc.hooling nec- 
essarily prepares a person for work, but because most people attach deference 
to credentials and therefore value occupations entered by those with, substantial 
amounts of schooling* 

It should be added that children, in learning something about what their 
parentf do, also internallEe society's sex stereotypes, DespJLte .the growth of 
the working mothers segment of the labor force, housework remains a predominantly 
^ female, predominantly unpaid role, while active Involvement in the labor market 
remains a predominantly male role. 

There is another way in which work precedes school for the young child* 
In a massive ten=year study for the National Institute of Mental Health, Kohn 
uncovered some interesting relationships between occupational status of parents 
and child-rearing patterns. Lower status parents value obedience ^ neatness ^ and 
honesty; higher status parents value curiosity, self=control, consideration, and 
happiness,^ Lower status parents punish children for transgressing explicit 
rules, while higher class parents punish children for lapses of internalized 
norms. Thus" children are prepared for institutional encounters outside the 
home largely on the basis of their parent's status. 

Despite the fact that many families are hierarchically ordered, and that 
child-rearing patterns relate to the hierarchical status position of families 
in the larger society, it is still true that the nature of family life is 
substantially different from that of institutional life. For one things it 
is ordinarily based upon close emotional attachments. For another, it is often 
viewed as a refuge from institutional lifes including the world of work* Bowles 
at^ Gintiss who attempt to show the pervasive influence of the economic system 
upon schooling, suggests that it is Ip part because of this difference between 
family, life and institutional life that "schooling [performs] such a necessary 
role in the integration qf youhg people In^^o the wage-^labor system, "^^ 

The job of the school seems to be to assure that the econon\^ic system is^ 
provided with a balanced source of labor, so that the ecohpmic system can per-- 
petuate itself. This process begins with children learning from their parents, 
who raise thems in part based upon values they 'themselves learn at work,- Schools 

reinforce differential child-rearing pa t terns— thraugh~a^p^^o^e# s of tracking — ^ — 

either formal or informal—which is designed to prepare children for their ulti- 
mate adult roles~which are, most often^very much like those of their parents. 
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•'Successful job performance at low hierarchical levels requires Itha workers' 
orientation toward rule-^tollowing and conformity to external authority, a while 
successfur performance at higher levels requires behavior according^^to intef- 
nalized norms. It would be surprising, indeed, if these general orientations 
did not manlfeat themeelues in parental priorities for the rearing of their 
children."!* 

What la the real purpose of public education? Who. is really served by 
that purpose? The real purpose of public education iSs I belleves» socialisation 
preparation for one's role in adult life, particularly the work force, and 
internalization of norms. Cognitive learning la Important primarily because 
it serves to prepare students for jobs, or because It prepares them for pro- 
cesses they will need to know how to repeat. In the larger societal context * 
the purpose of public education is to allocate children to differentiated adult 
roles. Not everyone ^can be a brain surgeon or a plant manager. Most children 
must be prepared «f or rather dull vocational futures, marked by relative power^ 
lessnesSy and the schools have been assigned the tasks of preparation and 
soreanlflg. This purpose really serves the industrial elite, the connnunlty 
leaders whose decisions are critical for the functioning of all institutions- 
Industrial and social. 

It is necessary to avoid oversimplifying the argument. The schools do , 
by any calculation and from any points of vleWj have a responsibility to prepare 
children to assume adult roles. It is necessary for children to learn to 
function in settings that are less warm and proteGtlve than the home. It is 
reasonable to assume that in any society, perhaps in any institution, individual 
goals and social goals can at best only approach congruence J and 'that it is 
therefore important fpr children to begin learning to cope with socially gen- 
erated disappointments. The schools would fail children and their ^parents 
dismally Hf the school eKperience were so disjoint from the Gommunlty's social 
and economic life that graduates were unprepared to assume adult roles* With 
all this as a caveat, let us proceed, 

Bowles and Glntis write: ^ 

The educational system helps integrate^ youth into the 
economic systein * . . through a structural correspondence 
between its social relations and those of production. The 
structure^ of social relations in education not only insures the 
student to the discipline of the work place, but develops the 
types of personal demeanor, modes of self -presentation, self- 
image, and social-class identifications which are the crucial 
elements of job adequacy. Specifically, the social relationships 
of education—the relationships between administrators and 
teachers, teachers and students, students and students, and 
students and their work— replicate the hierarchical division 
. of labor. Hierarchical relations^are reflected in the vertical 

authority lines from administrators to teachers to students. 
Alienated labor is reflected in the student's lack of control 
over his or her educatidn,^ the* alienation of the. student from 
the curriculum content, and the motivation of school work through 
a system of grades and other external rewards ** .. Fragmen- 
tation in wbrk is reflected in the institutionalised and often 
destructive competition among students through cbntinual and 
ostensibly meritocratic ranking and evaluation. By fttuning 
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young petfpTa to a set of 'social relationships similar to those 
of the work place, schooling attempts to gear fcSr djgvelopment 
of personal needs to its requirements, , 15 , 

This' description is difficult to refute, eKcapt by pointing to relatively rare 
axparimentll or alternative schools* What Bowles and Gintis here describe can 
be supported by citing other observers and authorities, or; simply by appealing 
to the actual reflected experiences of most educational prlactlt 
be added that It Is not necessary to blame educators for tjhelr 
the system. The roles assigned to all people involved in edudajtion are largely 
structured by economic and social forces outside of educatloni 
and Gintis argument relative to the "structural correspondtfnce 
the work place, 16 It Is a rare conmunity where business and industrial leaders 
do not exert major influence—if not control— over socialf institutions, 

Philip Jackson of the University of Chicago's Bchook o^f Education observed 
that- "most students soon learn that rewards are granted to those who lead a 
good life. And In school the good life consists, principally.^ of doing what 
the teachers says. "17, This ethic of docility and obedience corresponds with 
what is required in the work place of workers on the lowest ^runge of the hier- 
archy* There are variances among schools in terms of the degree to which rule- 
following and docility are stressed. Typlcallyp these values are more Important 
in working class schools than in more well-to-do suburban schools. 

' ■ . ' ' 

Teachers understand that they are rewarded for maintenance behaviors, for 
quietly doing their ■yobs, for "keeping school," One reason why school principal 
are not ordinarily highly creative or Imaginative is that promotion froin the 
ranks in .most school systems is not based upon creativity or lmaginatio|n, but 
rather upQn compliance behaviors. 

. ^ . ^- ' • - , " 

While this is somewhat impresslohistlc, It appears that the major impetus 
for change emanating from within the educational system comes from two sources* 
The first source is discontented teachers' who are more concerned with Improving 
the schools than with upgrading their oto careers. The second source is the 
occasional *£ichQol district, superintendent and school board member, who ^by 
virtue ol training and often a background outside the school system, are^ore 
creative than most. But even at this level, thetfe is a coOTiitment to the^ 
system; for the system has 'obviously, been good > those who attain such 
■positions. 

Discussing the corporate sector, Bowles and Gintis notp, ^that\"the lower 
levels in the hierarchy of the enterprise emphasize rule-following J middle 
levels, dependability, ^^nd the capacity to operate without direct and con- 
tinuous supervision, while the higher levels stress the Internalization of 
the norms of the entfrprlse."!^ Since the Job of the schools is to allocate 
children to these hierarchically s true tured^ differentiated adult roles. It 
is not surprising that the school itself^ is organized* in like fashion* 

'Not only are the schools organized hierarchically to reproduce the work 
p^lace, but they also alienate both teachers and students, just as Industrial 
work alienates the mass of working men and women. 20 in its report on Work 
in America , a task force of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
notes th^t Increased student and teacher autonomy and decreased reliance upon 
dominance-submission patterns of behavior would make schools a mora rewarding 
place to be, just as the same changes in the corporate sector would make work 
more satisfying for workers, 



If the goals of education were maintaining curiosity, maintaining 
and building self-confidence, including a love of learnings and devel- 
bping competence, eEucatibn would be directly relevant to the major ^ 
needs expressed by the workera* Some of these * * * are the opporcun 
to use one's skills and educatlo'n to the full, to be reasonably auton- 
omous in doing one's work, to have a sense of accompllshln§nt , and to 
have the opportunity to learn while on the job. 21 



Not only are schools organized hierarchically, and not only do they alienate 
teachers and students, but they are also^ designed as testing grounds for competition 
One could argue^^and those who support a competition^based school system do-^that it 
is necessary to prepare childreri for the reality of adult life in a socie,ty which Is 
demonstrably competitive. But it could also be argued that this preparation of 
children for competition serves a more important goal~that of fragmentation, of 
dividing natural allies amon^ themselves so as to assure their power lessness . "Di*^ 
vide and conquer#" lienry observes i "Since all but the brightest children have 
the constant experience that others succeed at their expense they cannot but develop 
an Inherent tendency to hate— to hate the success of others , to hate others who are 
successful, and to be determined to prevent it, "22 discussing "badges of ability 
which are gained through successful competition (largely in school) , Sennett and 
Cpbb note that "society Injures liuman dignity in order to weaken people 's ability 
to fight against the limits class imposes on their £reedoffl"23 "Through competition, 
success, and defeat in the classroom, Nstudents are reconciled to their social 
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But why is all of this necessary? Why must the schools Impose upon children 
coming directly from the warmth of the family%^an impersonal hierarchical structure? 
Why must schools alienate both their employees^and children from the work there is 
for them to do? Why must schools enforce a competition among children which serves 
principally to divide them one from the other when they would be far more effective^- 
both as. learners and citizens — if they were united? All these questions have the 
same answer* All this Is nec^sary because the schools serve society * and because 
the needs of society are"ln most cases — ^deflned as the needs of the corporate 
ruling class. These needs are to assume firsts that each new generation is properly 
socialized to accept the existing system| second, that each new generation is 
trained to fill the available adult roles In adequafe numbers to assure an over- 
supply of labor (which keeps wages low); and third ^ through these first two needs, 
to. assure the elite of continued profits and control. 

According to Bowles and Glntls, "a major element In the integrative function 
^of education is the legitimation of preexisting economic disparities , "25 They go 
on to point out that "the educational system legitimates economic Inequality by 
providing an open, objective^ and ostensibly meritocratic mechanism for assigning 
Individuals to unequal economic positions." They conclude; "Of course the use 
of the educational system to legitimize Inequality is not without its own problems," 
Ideologies and structures which serve to hide and preserve one form of injustice 
often provide the basis of an assault on another. The ideology of equal edu^= 
atlonal opportunity and meritocracy is precisely such a contradictory mechani^sm- "26 
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ive tried to show two ways In which work precedes or is preeminent over ^ 
school. F\%Bt^ the young child comes to school for the first time knowing some- 
thing (unreliable as that knowledge might be) about the world of work, which he 
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or she has learn^j^^ from parents ajnd televisions but knowing little if anything 
about school. ThuVt the school has a perfect opportunity to assist children to 
make meaningful connections between ^their lives as children and the potential 
inherent In their future lives as adults. Second ^ the schools have chosen to 
do thli through a legitimating procesa of integrating the child into the ^extant 
aocisty in an uncritical way. This results not ao much from any ill will toward 
the vast majority at working class children who are simply being slotted' for^^ 
adult lives oF powerle&Snes^ and alienated labor, but, rather from the fact that 
schools themselves are structureL. so as to reproduce the corporate society which 
they serve. 2^ \ 

But what- of the basic contradiction noted at the end of the preceding 
section? GetEels refers to wtiat he calls dominant or "sacred" values of the 
society and their role for education • "The sacred creed has remained rela^ 
tively .stable, and democracy , individuality , equalityj and human perf ectabllity 
as ideas are as attractive now as thay were 150 years ago*"^^ I believe that 
most Americans would agree with Getzels* Most believa that these values are 
sacred and that they ought to Inform our institutional social lives, many pro- 
bably believe that they do. But the contradiction between those values and the 
eKperiencas of peopie at work and their children at school is undeniable. That 
contradiction may* in fact , "become a motive force^ leading to social changa^if 
we seriously believe in the sacred values listed by Getzels. 

It is important to remembari howaverj that educators are axtremely limited 
In what they can do alone. Just as schools serve the society which nurtures them, 
so is it likely that change within the schools will coma largely from the damands 
of society* It is aqually important to remember that conmil^tments to democracy and 
equality must be exercised in the larger societys for the leadars of that society 
^.will not stand tdty by while believers in democracy and equality subvert their 
schools* The elite leaders of our society have a good thing going for them in 
universal free public education; an integrative system which legitimates the lack 
of democracy and equality in the economy by preparing chlldran for dif f erentlatad 
roles of varying degrees of powerlessness in adult life. While the most successful 
efforts to change the economic Sj atem will undoubtedly be Mrect assaults on that 
system itself, there Is still a role within education for those who believe In 
democracy land equality. 

One feasible step which the schools could take=-undar the rubric of career 
education-^--would be to build upon a child's natural curiosity about adult Ufa. 
The school should take a more active role in opening itself up to diverse elenjants 
in the coimnunity,, exposing children to diffarent people who play different ro^les. 
In line with this, children might be offered realistic Information about career 
optlons~so that they do not close their own doors too soon or develop unrealistic 
views about, those posslbllitias which actually exist in the economic syat_em. = By 
opening the schools to diverse elements of the community, it might also be possible 
to build a f airty^.broad base of support for educational change. 

This" Is risky business. Educators must understand the pdlitical rGallties 
of their communities, and those coMnltted to change jaust procaad with as* full an 
understanding as possible of the potential consequ^ce of t^helr actions. 29 

A second feasible step would be for those who teach al^Ut carears-^both 
vocational and career educators— -to view their subject matter TOora broadly than 
is , of ten the case today, "The failure of the teGhnocratl<:--meritocratic viewpoint 

. Ilea in stressing the tachnical rather than the social ralationshlps of^ 
4productlon and. in presanting the economic rol.e of education largely as the prO'-' 
ductlon of job skills.X;^ This, of course, reflects the major contradiction in 
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the process- of production within our economy* As long as the schools do not 

fail studenta in the area of skills training , there is simply no valid argument 

to deny the possibility of preparing them also for the social relationships of 
production. - . / ^ 

' / ^ ■ ^ I . ' - ■ 

I A third, and over-arching step, would be to use the contradictions between 

rhetoric and reality in order to foster the rhetoric that is supported ^^educ- 
ators. That is, we might try to move the scHools toward the goals with^ which 
they are popularly identified "by actually acting on the implicit and' explicit 
articles of faith/'^l ' ^ .1 

Bowles and Gintia set the stage for a possible resolution of the contradiction; 

On the one hand, employers and other social elites have sought = 
to use the schools for the legitimation of inequality through an 
ostensibly meritocratic and rational mechanism for allocating indi^ 
vlduals to economic positions; they have sought to use the schools 
for the reprbduction of profitable types of wbrker consciousness and 
behavior through a correspondence between the social relationships 
of education and those of economic life. On the other hand, parents^ 
students, worker organizations, blacks^ ethnic minorities , women, and 
others have sought to use schools for their own objectives: material- 
secupity^ culture, a more just distributiOTi of economic reward, and a 
path of personal" development conducive not to profits but to a fuller ^ 
happier llfe*32 " ■ 

* • ■ 

Although he has little reason for hope^ Greer has not given up the possibility 
that education can yet serve the purposes it claims to serve: 

There is no precedent to comfort the belief that there is hope 
'for society through schools. But for people like myself who have 
for varied and complex reasons chosen to work in them^ maximizing 
the tension between school rhetoric and school reality seems to be 
the only viable way to make public education a force for significant 
social change. Such tension could be the way the public school could 
contribute to a radical reassessment of social policies despite its 
continued subservience by and large to economic pressures and pqwer= 
fully vested interests. 33 . 

If the purpose of public education is to maximize the potential of each 
child to become a fully functioning adult, replete with viable economic and 
political decision-making ability, then the schools will have to seek allies 
in the conrounity to help bring this about. Even if theDurpose of school were 
merely to train labor for the economic systemj it woul^fce necessary to con^ 
centrate greater ef fores on the social relationehlps of work—unless we are 
content with serving no purpose greater than perpetuating Inequality and 
increasing the profits of the few. , ^ ^ 

If we believj In the society's sacred values ^ which I belleye most of us 
in education do, we^^must act upon that belief and affirm those, values in action 
as well as in rhetoric* 

It is well and good for us to meet from time to time* — those of us in 
education and other Cwalks of life in American soclety™to discuss- the training 
of future generationV of workers. , But 1 would assert that such discussions must be 
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Informed by a belief system which can be made operative through our Joint efforts. 
It is for this purpose that I, raise the Issues of work and schooling here this 
nwrnlng. In the hope. that we wlll view the worker as a cltiEen and not merely 
cog in the industrial machinery of society. / - 
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COST-EFFECTIVMESS OF WQ^ EXPE^ENCE IN SECOITO SGHOOtS* 

JacBt> ^J<' i^uf man** 



In 1975 the ^^stltute for Research on Hunian Resources undertook a itudy 
to determine' the costs and benefits asaociated with school^superviseu work ex--^ ,^ 
perlence programs* .This paper represents a preliminary statement on the resu^s 
of this study.^ Two types of progirma ware included i cooperative programs, which 
are most offen geared to vocational students who are placed in jobs which are 
directly related to their fields of study | and work study programs s which have 
the effect or intent of deterring dropouts* Students in work study programs hold 
Jobs which my or may not be directly related to their fields of study* Data on 
students in^^ese two types of programs were compared with data on students In 
conventional vS^^tional programa who either had no jobr^ or had part-time jobs 
which were not school supervised * 

A cost^benefit analysis was also conducted which compared (a) expenditures 
per student in work experience programs with expenditures per student in regular 
vocational programs, and (b) the pre-- and post-graduation wages of both groups* 
Information on the costs of , work experience and vocational programs was provided 
by school records; information on wages was. provided by students* It should be* 
noted at the outset that work experience programs were found to be more costly 
than regular vocational education and that work experience graduates do not earn 
higher wages in the first two years after being graduated* From a narrow human, 
capital perspective—which maintains that any benefits which accrue to students 
as a result of participation in work experience programs should show up , in higher 
wages-^the extra investment in work experience would not appear to be justified J 
Certairi nonmonetary factors p however, reveal positive benefits to students in-- 
volved in work experience programs* , 

Data were obtained through the cooperation of thirty-three high schools in 
fifteen school districts in the eastern half of the United States* In each of 
the school districts, urban and/or suburban and rural schools were 'included * 
Usable questionnaires were collected from 2|854 students who were enrolled in 
April and Hay of 1975. Questionnaires were obtained by mail from an additional 
2,245 former students from the classes of 1972, 1973 and 1974* 

The questionnaires provided data in six categories* These are i 

1. The students' perceptions of influences on their choice of courses ' 
of study; 

2* Relationships between occupational areas studied and jobs held; 

3* Post-high school plans and experiences* * 

4* General knowledge of different occupations , 

5* Students' satisfaction wl.ft their education | and , 

6* ' Measures of self-esteem. 



^This paper represents the preliminary results of a study conducted under a 
. grant from the U*S» Office of Education* The views presented represent tho 
of the writer and he assumes full responsibility for them. The persons in= 
vulved in the study include Morgan V* Lewis j Daun E. McKee, D.L, Kaltreider 
and Gerald P* Glyde. This paper not for quocation, 
**Dir^ctor^ Institute for Research on Human Resources and Professor of 
Economics J The Pennsylvania State University. . 
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. \ Prpponents of,^ork experience programs vclaim that students v;^o participate ' 
"fal them will receive benefits in some? or. all these six categoriee', for example , 
virtually all theories bfMcaraer developmetit<cla that young people neSd a period 
of occupational explofatidn before they can make^ realistic career decisions, ^ , . 4 
Advocates of worK* experience programs asaer^ that • part Icl 

en ab le a . atffd eh t a to make mor e r ea 1 1 s t ic car e er d ac 1 s Ion s i S tud en t r in c lud e d in 
the study were asked a number of questions to assess the Impact of various in-- > 
fluences on the choice of a course of study, Overallj having a school--supervlBed 
job was associated with student rrep&rts of having more various and mbre Helpful 

.experiences of an exploratory haiure which led to their choice of a vocational 
prograro (^hich Is assutaed to reflect career choice) , These dita suggest , 

.that rtudents have schoplr;sUpervised jobs also have a higher level of career 
Rareness on whidh vto basjg decislow. In addi whl.je In"^ school- 

either s^hool'-supervlsed or ^nons to be associated with 

higher scores' on a test of general knowledge of occupations. / ' 

^ That education should be relevant to the students '/fiuture experiences ^^n the 
world of work in order to maximize the students- potential for success is another 
tenp^t of work-experience education*. ' The study found^^that iStudantSi^iWho. ^had^ schoo 
supWvised jobs were more likely to have jobs, that were related to thalr courses" 
of study than students who had nonschool-supervised part-tiihe j It appears 

tha± the purposes /of cooperative programs and the motivations of copp6rative 
students tend, to coincide J because- c6--op students reported ^that they had selected 
their courses of study to prepare for employment more frequently than any other ^ 
group. ' - ' ^ ' ' ■ - ■• ' 

, ^ Females tended to report that /tHelr^ jobs 'were mc^e^^rela ted to their courses 
of-^'study than did the males, ' Probably this 1^ true fiecause of the^large number 

,of females ^o were enrolled in office occupatlonp obtaltied jobs in" that . 
fieliJ'^ Students ^^who are enrolled in less skill-specific programs , like trade and ^'-^ 
Industrial or distributive education ^ are less likely to acquire jobs that are 

^hlghiy related tb their courses, : \ \ 

^ The advo'cates 'of work experience alsp\tend to clalia that this type of edu-- 
cation can ease the transition from school to a fuj.l=time ^job. This contention, 
if not directly: confirmad J is at least supgprted'^by the present study's findings. 
Among the male tfs more of the students In cooperative and work study programs « 
planned to get jobs rather than to continue their formal education than did stu-= ' 
dents who had part^^tlme or no jobs, Moreover, they actually appear to fulfill 
these plans p since among the fprmer students, more of the *co-op students hold 
jobs after graduation. In addition, co-ops are more likely to receive on-the-job 
training from their" employers than the other groups and to express more satis- 
faction with their education and, at least among females, with their jobs as well* 
These findings may indicate that students (at least co-op students) who have had 
school-supervised jobs do indeed find the transition from job to work easier, 
since they do not postpone getting a job in favor of further education, and since 
thay are more likely to receive training from their employers which could make 
their* working experiences easier and more fruitful. 

' Because this study was concerned not^ only with benefits which might be 
associated with work experience programs bu€ also with costs (both monetary and 
nonmonetary) which might result from them, an effort was Mde to discover whether 
holding a job while in school seemed to limit participatloh In extracurricular 
activities. Since » however, the most striking incidence of participation in vo-- 
catlonal clubs occurred among co-op students * they do not appear to bear any 
appreciable burdens in this area. 
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' , -As for other effects of holding a job while In school, work study males 
tended to be ^st dlseatisfled with their educatioh and Jobs^ but they were also 
least Itkely to be truant* And. although work study students of both seKes were 
^ most likely to think seriously ^bout dropping out of school » they said they did 
not do so at^ least In part because they held Jobs xrtille they were in school. The 
work study programs in ouj sample thus appeal to be reducing the number of 
dropouts, ' ' 

r Cooperative students seemed to haye more favorable attltudea toward school 
overall than students with part-time or no jobs, fhese attitudes are in turn 
reflected in the lowered incidence of discipline problems such as truancy and 
suapension among students in work experience programs. , J'l 

As for the claim that work experience education can Increase a student s ( 
self "-esteam^ our measures failed to detect any differences in feelings of self-- 
esteem between work experience and nonwork experience stydents. All of the 
students reported having felt "looked down on" by others at least sometimes s 
and work study students reported having this experience more often than the other 
groups. It should be emphasized ^ however | that work study students tended to 
respond more negatively to almost all of the questions than any of the other 
groups, and that work study programs are designed to deter the potential dropout * 
who can obviously be expected to express more negative attitudes toward schools- 
related activities and programs than other students. Even soj as pointed out 
ear liar I the work study programs in our sample do seem to succeed in keeplt^ ^ 
even this most negative group of dropout^prone students in school. 

In addition to investigating the six areas outlined above, it was hypothec 
sl^ed that, as a result of the benefits that were expected to accrue to work 
experience students (cooperative students In particular) , they would possess 
more "marketable** Job skills and attitudes which would enable them to find better 
jobs than other students* or at least find comparable Jobs, 

In general J the study's results support the contjention that a graduate's 
job qualifications are enhanced. by cooperative work experiences because even 
though co-ops do not get higher paying jobs immediately after being graduated, 
they do acquire jobs within a shorter period of time than other students. Go-op 
and work study students were found to hold more skilled jobs while In school 
than students with nonschool=supervised jobs, and they are apt to transfer more 
of their In-school learning to those jobs* The co«op and work study students did 
not, however, earn higher starting wages In either their longest or their current 
jobs* 

Co-^op students do appear to make gains in the aTOunts of job stability and 
on- the-- job training they receive* They also experience somewhat less unemploy-- 
ment than students in other groups. This may result from the placem/pnt function 
of cooperative programs, but for whatever reasons, co-ops assert that they bene- 
fit from their programs and do not suffer any individual costs as a result of" 
their participation In cooperative, rather than regular vocational programs* 
That is, their extracurricular activities do not seem to be limited appreciably; 
»they are not less, but more satisfied with their jobs, and although they do not 
earn more than other students, they do not earn less, either, 

■ ■ . 7.0 
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' Therefore j although our study deterniined that adding one student to., a 
work experience program costs about $125 more than if that student enrolie^d 
in a regular vocational program, and although the skills which work experience 
students gain are not reflected in higher wages, it should be pointed ou^ that 
pecuniary maasuree do not fully capture the possible returns to any education- 
al prograin. In important ,tespectSs education can be considered a^ consumption 
rather than investnient, iri which case satisfaction can be considered as one 
measure of its value or success. In addition, many personal and social bene-- 
fits or cofits cannot be iotentified through a strict human capital approach, 
especially within the limited time framework of this study, which observed costs 
over a one-year period and benefits over, a two-year period. It is possible, too 
that empioyeras rather than the students themselves , enjoyed the benefits of t^e 
students* work experience* The fact that these students were not immediately" 
rewarded with higher wages may reflect certain labor market conditions. / 

Soma econDmists belleye that the United States' etonomy is characterized 
by a dual labor market—a primary market in which workers hold stable jobs with 
benefits and opportunities for advancement, and a secondary market in which 
workers hold "marginal," low-paying, dead-end jobs. In such a labor market, 
social and Institutional forces combine 'with economic variables to determine 
whi^h; .individuals obtain the more desirable primary jobs* 

Doeringer and Piore write that "a considerable portion of the training 
necessary, for the preferred jobs in the primary sector takes place not iri 
schools or in classes, but on the lob^ and" is essentially a process of 'social- 
ization* the acquisition of skills to perform particular tasks— what, in othei 
words s is normally thought of as being acquired through education or formal 
training— tea lly depends on the new employee's acceptance by the established 
group of workers. , ." They note further tfmt "wages often seen unresponsive to 
changes in the supply and demand for labor ^ not because of tr^de unions or 
governmental wage relations , but because the sociological character of tHe= , 
training process and of the demands for equity at the work place discourage the 
type of comp J tit ion among workers upon which competitive pay adjusSments are 
predicated*" 

If the analysis of these authors is correct, it can be seen that at least 
among co-op^ studertts , the additional on=the-job training they receive from their 
'^^empioyers probably enhances .their chances of eventually obtaining the "preferred 
j^Ss^n the primary sector" which, it might be argued, usually are not obtained 
by anw high school student very soon after graduation. In other words , the bene- 
fits^^f the socialization to the labor market which cooperative education provide 
may show up only after the students have been in the labor market for some time* 

Work study students cannot^claim so many employment-related advantages as 
co-ops, but it seems clear nevertheless that if socially desirable characterise 
tics^^'Such as possession of a high school diploma and general knowledge of jobs 
are important to employers in the primary sector, work study students are pro- 
bably also "socialized" in the same way, though perhaps to a lesser degree ^ if 
only because participation in such programs keeps .them in school and provides 
supervised work experience. 



Peter B* Doeringer and Michael J* Piore, "Unemployment and the Dual 
Labor Market/' P ublic Int:erest (Winter 1975), p. 72-73. 
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Over the long term, then, it may be that work experience can help to assure 
atudents of steady jobs with opportunities for advancement ^ a hypothesis which 
may find support in the finding that %iore of the co-op students remained with 
their high school employers after graduation in ;contrast ^th the students in 
the comparison groups which were inclined! to change jobs. 

Participation In a work experience program p especially in a cooperative 
program in which Jobs are related to courses of studyp probably enhances a sti 
dent's employabllity , Increases the "relevance" of education, reduces the drop- 
out rate, and yields greater satisfaction with both school and jobs. Immediately 
after being graduated, participants in such programs do not appear to earn higher 
wages, but over a longer period of time, they may have easier access to preferred 
jobs in the prlmaty sector to the extent to which such jobs are available. 
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A PERSPECTIVE ON "ASSESSING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
RESEMCH MD DEVELOPMENT" , 



Susan W, Sha^-man^ 

This paper presents an overview of the report ^ "Assessing Vocational 
Educatipn Research and Developments" prepared by a Conmlttae of the National 
Acadeny ot Sciences* The COTOnittee on Vocational Education Research, and Devel = 
opment was formed In 1974 to perform two naajor tasks for the U*S. Office of 
Education: to review and assess the research and development (R&D) activities 
sponsored by the Office of Education under the authority of the Vocational 
Education Act^ of 1963 as amended In 1968s and to recoimnend changes in R&l poll-- 
c lea and programs for the coming decade.' The coimaittees which directed the 
writing of this reporit, was composed of professionals from diverse parts of tlie 
vocational education coimnunltles—unlverslties , Institutions, national or- 
ganisations, and state and local educational agencles-^^-as well as behavioral 
and social scientists and a labor unlpn official. The co^lttee was chaired bv 
Rupert N, EvanSs ProfesBor of Vocational Education at the University of Illinois. 

The committee works^d under the assumptions that vocational education is 
an important part of our educational system and that the purpose of research and 
development Is to dftiprove. vocational education. Therefore , the^^oimTiittee makes 
recommendations that are to be constructive ^ to improve vocatlor^l education and 
Its R^D. ^ ^ 

The committee studied the federal, regional, and state administration of 
the vocational educatipn R&D program and looked closely at the R6cD products and 
their Impact on vocational educatdon programs in schools* To carry out its study 
the committee and Ita staff gathered Information from a wide variety of sources. 
They Invited people representing more than 20 institutions and organizations to 
participate -in hearings; interviewed federal, regiqnals and state researchers and 
administrators in several^ states ; c/onducted a mail and telephone survey; commlH-- 
sioned 15 papers; and did an extensive literature review, which is presented in 
an appendix of the report, j 

The coimittee has found that the $250 million spent by the U,S, Office of 
Education on vocational education research and development during the last ten 
years has not had documented, widespread impact. Although the coiranittee did not 
have adequate data and models for a rigorous evaluations the available data do 
not Indicate that vocational education research and development findings and 
products have had an influence on the knowledge, skills , or employabillty of lar>M 
numbers pof students. The .coDmiittee believes that vocational education R&D yliart s 
with educational R&D a lack of both demonstrated impact on students and Tnet hfu]'^ 
for rigorously measuring Impact, ^ 

.-There aire several major reasoris for the limited impact of vocational 
education RMi 

o Priorities for R&D have been based mor*e on political and 
^ bureaucratic con^slderations than on the results of previous 
research*'^ Further, priorities have changed frequently so 



*Research Associate, National Academy of Sciences. 
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tiiat research on any - given Issue has not been continued long 
enough to yield results, there has been virtually no RI^D on . 
some important problems vhile research on other problems^\has 
been continued beyond the point of fruitful work, ' \ 

o Geographic restrictions on the distribution of R&D funds havfe^ 

resulted in the failure of the R&D program to adequately address 

problems of national or multiatate sc6pe and, sometimes, to fund , ., 

the. most qualifdjed researchers, 

o There has been a lack of coordination of the separately ^admini= 
stered parts of the federal RSiD program. 

o Systematic and effective strategies have not been implemented ^or 

disseminating and encouraging utilization of R6eD products and results, 

: o .There has been no systematic effort^^to maximize the. impact of the^ 
. v0ca.tional education R&D program^ and the few attempts to measure 
- \imi)act have met with only limited success. The^ comnittee believes 
that any program of applied R&D should emphasize maximizing and 
-measuring impact. 

p Most 'pf\;the early expenditures were not used to produce usable R&D 
products but rather principally to develop R&D institutions ^ and to . 
train; R&D personnel. This occurred Because there were few trained 
researchers in. vocational education and few social scientists know- 
ledgeable about vocational education when substantial ''R&D funding 
^ began in' 1965 . 

The committee' has con eluded that these deficiencies stem from a, lack of coherent 
policy, administration, aind leadership In the vocitional education R&D program. 

% . • ' ^ ' - . ^ ' 

The committee believes that Improvement in vocational education R&D require 
first and foremost, stable policy,/ leadership , and prlo.rities. In this report, . 
the committee' recommends specific ways tfo build a well-integrated system of voca- 
tional education R&D in order to improve the quality and Impact of vocational edu 
cation. The recommended. plan for evaluation and j changes ,in the management and 
structure/' of the R&D program are necessary if vocational education is to be con-- 
tinually improved by its R&D. | 

Assessment of Vocational Education R&D 

• c '. ' - 

The committee attempted to assess the vbcational ediicatlon R&D program 
by reviewing large-scale evaluations ^ by seatchlng for examples of succassful 
projects, especially those wifh objective measures of Impact, and by interview- 
-iTig people involved in the R&D progr^* 

The committee's assessment was hampered because the objectives of voca- 
tional education R&D have not been clearly defined* The comnittee^also had 
difficulty finding evidence of impact, partly because there are Insufficient 
data to allow for a comprehensive evaluation of vocational educa.tion R&D. Impact 
measures hav6 often been subjective '^and difficult to validatc^and have failed to 
measure the long-term effects of R&D. ^ / 



The coimlttee's most difficult task was defining the maaWre of impact 
to use in'assesslng vocational education. The criterion used was a documented 
increase in the knowledge, skills, and employabllity of students. 

The committee recomnends that the Commissioner of Education ensure that 
USOE develop a comprehensive plan for evaluation of vocational education R&D. 
The objectives of R&D should be identified in conjunction with an examination 
of vocational education and its actual benefits. Evaluation criteria should be 
developed and a sample of projects should be extensively evaluated* Longitu-- 
dlnal studies of vocational students and their employers should be conducted , 
and those studies should Include measures of students' job satisfaction^ continu-- 
ation of education, job mobility and wages, employes' satisfaction, and savings i 
training costs* / 

Because vocational education is relatively^inew and jrapldly changing, the 
ongoing program of R&D should be supplemented^ by W panel /of consultants appointed 
by the President and charged with studying all voo^tlopA education, including 
its R&D* Jhls ^anel should be convened every five years to study vocational edu^ 
cation and >jts R&D, 



Administration of the Vocational Education R&D Program 

The. committee found it relatively easy to review the management and struc- 
ture of the vocational education R&D prDgram* The committee recommends many 
changes In the program's structure and management that are intended to result in 
an integrated Bi&D system* These changes are designed to meet several goals: 

(1) to facilitate communication and coordination among parts of the 
R&D program and to define the roles and interrelationships among, 
institutiona involved In the': programi 

(2) to ensure that long-term- problems , especially those of national and 
multlstate scope, are studied; 

(3) to ensure that the needs of groups such as minoritieB, women, the 
disadvantaged, the handicapped, and those who do not st ^sak English 
as their first language are addressed; 

(4) to minimize political and bureaucratic influences on R&D priorities 
and distribution of fundsj 

(5) to increase the coverage, quality, and utility of the information 

collection and retrieval system; and , 

' ■-. - ^ . ^ 

(6) to Increase the extent and quality of dissemination and utilization 
of R&D result^s^*^^^.^^^ 

These ' six goals are not/ ends in themselves, but are means that, in the conunlttee 'i 
judgment, will lead to /improved vocational education R&D and service to students. 
The connnittfee*s major I'ecDnmendatlons on the administration of the R&D program are 
summarized here. 

Consolidation of Parts of the Vocational Education R&D Program * Congress 
sfiould consolidate research, development, and demonstration (Parts C, D, and I 
of the 196.8 Vocational Education Amendments) in new legislation and in the - 



structure of the U.S. Office of Education. Research should receive at least 20 
per cent of the funds appropriated, 

Cotpmiss loner's Share of Funds. National or raultistate problems should be 
addressed by the conmissioner 's share of funds (50 per cent) while states should 
continue to address state and local problems* The current geographic limitation 
on awards of the commissioner 'a share should ba removed, ^ 

frocedures for Setting Priorities . The Conmilssloner of Education and state 
directors of vocational education should initiate a rigorous system of setting 
priorities, using continuing advisory groups and management information systems 
to determine long-range plans for RM, More input from researchers should be 
considered in establishing priorities. 

National Vocational Education R&D Centers . The Congress and the Conmilssloner 
of Education should ensure the continued exigtence of at least one national voca-- 
tional education RM canter^ which should receive long-term support for addressing 
national and regional problems^ including those Identified by the center (s), The 
center (s) should coordinate their ^ork with the research activity within the states 
and should assist in disseminating research products and training MD personnel, ^ 

Information Collection and Retrieval . The Department of Healthy Education, 
and Welfare (HEW) should support a comprehensive and well-integrated^ information 
resource system linked to a dissemination network serving practitioners, A clear-- 
Inghouse for vocational an/? technical education should Include the abstracting 
and indexing functions of Abstracts of Instructional and Research Materials (AIM/ 
ARM) and be well coordinated with other vocational education R&D activities. Every 
vocational education R^D project should be required to submit final reports to 
Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) and Am/ARM. Provie^^on nefeds to 
be made for collecting and disseminating audiovisual materials. 

Information Analysis . The Commissioner of Education should establish an - 
information analysis program to transform R&D information on critical problems into 
appropriate forms for diverse usgr groups. This program should pyovida inter- 
pretations useful to ea.ah of those groups of users* Effective dissemination tech^ 
nlques should be developed and Implemented for these products. 

Util ization * A slgnificaht proportion of federal R&D funds should be 
designated for dissOTination and utillEations under the direct reaponsibiiity of 
the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education of USOE, In conj iauaillon with the 
information resource systan for vocational education, a comprlhenslve dissemina- 
tion and utilization plan involving the national R&D center (s), reseirch coordina- 
ting units ^ state and local educatiori agencies, and other organizations should be 
developed. User training programs should be conducted to improve the flow of in-- 
formation from the resource system to practitioners* 

Note on the Impact of the Report 

Approximately four months before the committee's report was completeds 
the academy releaseci portions of the draft to the Education and Labor Committee 
of the U.S. House of Representatives, As _a result^ two of the qonnnlttee-s 
recommendations were incorporated into the House bill : (1) that the three parts 
(C, D, and I) of the laglslation and R&D program be consolidated, (2) that the, 
commissioner 'sYfunds be distributed without geographic restrictions. ^ 
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. FUTURE LABOR 5UPPLY FOR LOWER LEVEL OCCUPATIONS 

Harold Wool* 

Typically, when educators mnd counselors meet, the last thing they talk about 
are those jobs people don' t .want— jobs at the bottom of the list* I use the term 
"jobs of la^t resort" when diacusslng those jobs people take ^en they cannot get 
anything else»& Yetj any realistic assessment of the structure of jobs in the con- 
temporary American labor market indicates that many millions of American workers, 
still occupy jobs which do not fit into* the preferred categories , and which, despite 
the march of technological progress , show no sign of disappearing or withering away 
ill the near future. 

In the recent past, the 1960s and early IS^OSj sqme of the people who were 
watching manpower trends were impressed with the fact that for the first time we 
were seeing measurable progress in the job upgrading of black workers in this 
country. Blacks were moving out of the kinds of low^-level jobs in which they 
were heavily concentrated in the past* Since the aggregate numters of these jobs 
hadn't changed^ somebody was taking their place. Logically the question arose as 
to who was taking these jobs. Moreover, looking ahead ^ other, trends were underway 
which suggested that fewer workers would be willing to take these Jobs In the 
future, under conditions of high overall employment, 

I became intrigued by the^se developments and formulated some general ques^ 
tions about^, these trends, which included ^ 

How can we systematically identify these low^level jobs? 

Wiat past changes have taken place in the composition of the labor 
force in these jobs? 

Is there any evidence that these changes affected the wage structure in 
these oceupatlons, or that there were any significant labor shortages? 

What is the outlook for staffing these jobs in the coming decade? 

First, how do we identify these jobs? The typical measure* used by the 
economist is pay.. The lower the pay, the less desirable the job,^was the accepted 
ruley However, we all know that some Jobs in the cultural field fall in this 
category, either because they offer intrinsic satisfaction , or because there 
^are opportunities for a few to advance to great heights. Another measure which 
sociologists have used is to take polls of occupational prestige. This is done by 
asking people to rank c ferent jobs. It can be done for a few jobs at a time, 
but you cannot do it for all th^a thousands of jobs in our economy; therefore, this 
procedure has its liinitations. Finally ^ sociologists, such" as Otis Duncan, have 
developed various socio=economic classification scales of occupations based on 
such factors as education and income. = 
"» 'J 

For my purposes I was interested in what I nailed a "labor supply relevant" 
scaling of occupations^ a measure which indicates what jobs afe chosen by those 
workers with a relatively broad choice of jobs. The indicators used was based on 
the percentage of white high school graduates in various oceupatiotts, in a stand^ 
ardized age group , based on a detailed analyses of I960 Census data. For summary 
purposes all of the Census occupations were grouped under five broad categories, 
as Illustrated in Table 1* 
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Table 1 

Selected Occup ations by Status Group 



Occupations and Status Group 

Group I 

Enginears 

Teachers, Excluding Collage 

Group II 

Bookkeepers 

Police, Firaf ighters 

Group III 

FarmarSj Farm Managers, Unpaid 

Farm Workers " 
Carpenters 

Group IV 

Auto Mechanics 
Hospital Attendants 
Operatives, Textile Apparel, 
Leather Industries 



Ni^bers in Experienced 
CivHian Labor Force, 
1960, (thousands) 



Pergentile Ranking 



870 
1,682 



940 
426 



2,812 
924 



705 
408 

1,826 



97,8 
87.0 



83,1 
59.3 



43,9 
34.4 



32.4 
19.3 

12.8 



Group V 



Construction Laborers 
Kitchen Workers 

Private Household Workers, not 
alaewhare classified 



776 

332 

1,310 



6,1 

3,0 

0.3 



The lowest category,* Group includes farm and non-farm lahorerSj^ domestic 

workers, laundry workers ^ cooks » janitors and cCLeaners. These accounted for 

approximately eight million Jobs in the period 1960-1970, or about 10 per cent 
of all jobs lii the economy* \ * ^ 

Category IV ^ a much larger gr^^^^^^M^e^%pst of the semiskilled man- 
ufacturing jobs J with the most poorly paid of these Jobs, such as those in the 
teKtile and apparel Industries , near the bottom ^f the list. Also included are 
the least skilled of the clerical jobs, such as shipWng clerks; certain service 
jobs J such as hospital attendants and miters, and some of the lower paid mechanic 
and crafts jobs* ' \ 
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Continuing up the laddeT, Group III consists mainly of the skilled crafts 
Jobs and of occupations such as farmers and farm proprietors, ■ Group II includes 
administrative J clerical and managerial jobs^ as weins police officers and fire- 
fighters. Finally , Group I consists of professional and technical workers* 



^Fpcusing on the lowest group we traced the history of those who have occupied 
these jobs in the past. Although our historical d^ta base was limited, the pattern 
was quite clear. The jobs in the lowest category 'were filled by successive waves 
of immigrantS"the least educated, the least literate , in turn the most disadvantaged. 
Typically the Irish predominated in Jobs of this .type before the Civil War, The 
southern and eastern Europeans moved into these jobs during the period of peak 
immigration of the late 1800s and early 1900a. And after World War I there was a 
large scale infusion of the blacks, as a replacement for the Immigrants* Internal 
migration — -the movement , of rural whites as well as blacks, coming from the South 
and elsewhere, helped to fill these jobs in the cities during the post World War I 
era. 

We have movB detailed data on these shifts for the period 196f)--197Q', This 
decade was characterised, generally, by a favorable labor market cliniate, by 
increasing education, and a broadening In job opportunities for black workers. ^ 
Additionally, there was a large influx of young people into tbe labor force from 
the post-World War II "baby boom'' generation* 

As compared to rapid overall emplo^ent growth, the number of workers in 
lower level (Group V) occupations grew by only 2 per cent during this period, 
EFuring this ten--year period, however, there were very significant shifts in the 
conVposltlon of the work force in these Group V jobs. On a net basis, the number 
of blacks occupying these jobs declined by 630,000 or 20 per cent. These jobs 
also lost about 300,000 adult white men aged 2S or over. Thus, there was a net 
outflow of about 900,000 workers from these two groMps, Replacements for these 
workers included about 800 j 000 young white men and women In age group 14 to 24 
years. Almost all of the latter were at I6ast high school graduates. In addition 
there was a net increase of about a quarter of a million additional adult white 
women in these jobs- Finally, although more difficult to measure, it Is clear 
that there was also a significant influx of legal as well as illegal immigrants 
^intOi these jobs, predominantly from nearby Latin American countries. ' 

In examining the labor market effects of these shifts, we found evidence that 
reduced labor supply had contributed to sharp employment reductions In two of these 
occupations, domestic workers and farm laborers. We further analysed that the in-- 
fluence of labor supply factors on wages in a'number of other low level occupations, 
based on cross sectional data for nearly 70 metropolitan areas* The most interesting 
results were obtained for construction laborers. It was^ found that a key factor in 
explaining the variation of relative wages between the skilled and Unskilled con-- 
struction xv'orkers "in these cities was the relative education of black workers com- 
pared with white workers. The closer -^to parity the black worker was to the white 
worker in terms oj educational level the narrower the unskilled-skilled pay dif= . _ 
ferentii 1* Also, the higher the proportion of young people employed in these jobs, 
the greater the pay differential. Other significant factors affecting relative pay 
in this occupation were the extent of unionization, and general labor market coh^ 
ditions in each area, * 

Another appect of the study was the projection of labor supply and demand 
for lower level jobs to 1985. Among the general labor force trends anticlp^ated 
for this period, the most significant^ — ^for our purposes--is the 'reduction in the 
proportion of youth in the labor force, and a continued increase in the educational 
attainment of workers # Both of these factors were expected to reduce the labor 
supply for Group V-type jobs", . . ^ 



Our projections confJxmed this hypothesis. In contrast to a potential 
"surplus" of collfcge-Lfained people lookiag for higher level jobSj there is a 
possibility of "shortages" under full employment conditions, for many of the 
lower level jobs. This potential Imbalance also relates to the blue collar 
versus white collar dilentMj that so many of the young people face today in 
their job choices* We can realistically t^xpect that Increasing numbers, of 
college-trained personnel are likely to enter—at least temporarily—mariy of 
the blue collar fields, particularly those in the higher-'paid skilled crafts. 

Severa.1 other trends are also likely to develop if we have high levels of 
empl03nnent ' ir. the next decade. First, in some fields, such as domestic work, 
there will be a further decline in the ability to hire domestic worker&i ' and we 
will do even more of our own household work* ^ .In the case of occupations such 
as construction laborers and hospital attendants, the more probable Idngo*^ range 
outcome Is for an Increase in relative wages , accompanied by other efforus to 
make these jobs somewhat more attractive. Finally, In the case of low-wage 
Industries such as apparel manufa^c taring , adjustment may take the form of con- 
tinued geographical shifts to states or region - containing residual reserves of 
low^wage labor, or of increased reliance upon =mports from low^wage countries. 

In suminary, the outlook points to the emergence of significant labor marka 
strains, which can pose serious problems for some categories of workers and 
employers. At the same timej can create a climate conducive to both private 
and-^public initiatives for reducing and upgrading the "jobs of last resort". In 
our society* ^ 



THE ROLE OF SUPPLY AND DmAND FORCES IN THE 
CHANGING MARKET FOR COLLEGE GR^UATES 



Richard B, Freemn* 

Following a decade or more of relative economic booms the job market for 
college graduates underwent a marked and widely publlclE<Rd decline in the 1970s* 
fhe income of young graduates fell relative to that of their high achool peers; 
proportionately fewer college men and women obtained professional jobs than in 
the pasts relatively many recent bachelor's ^ masters | and doctorate graduates 
could not find positions in the fields lA which they were trained; while the 
coat of college continued to rise rapidly, t^at factors caused the sharp turn- 
around In the college market In the 1970s? How important are the economic Jorces 
of supply and demand In observed changes? What is the long run significance of 
the market turnaround? . . 

This paper examines these Important questions regarding the changing ij ela- 
tion between college education and economic success* The first section documents 
tbpe dimensions of the changes in income^ empl03mentj and costs of college that 
characterize the market decline* It shows that the bulk of the change has oc-- 
curred among the new entrants or young graduates of the 1970s ^ who are "on the 
active job market*" The second section presents evidence that the turnaround? 
is not the result of cyclic dev,4lopE^ents i but rather ^ of more fundamental shifts 
in supply and demand. The prirtcipalj cause of the decline appears to be the 
rapid Increase In the supply of new graduates in the per.iod^with changes in 
demand having an Important but less Significant effect on developments. Sec- 
tlon three considers briefly the overall ecbnomic slgnif ican&e^of the observed 
developments and likely future posslbjilitlas* 

I. Systems of Change 

The 1970s ^4^ter ioration of ttergrad^iite job market, and resultant decline 
In the ecOTiomifc rewards to higher aduca tlon can be gauged in several different 
ways I througK comparisons" of Income, of starting salaries, of the types of jobs 
held by graduates .-and of rat^s o^^ return to investments, which take account of 
the direct'M'd "^^^^ costtf'S^^^^ In this section I consider briefly 

th^^^dimeilpioris of change, Ip Sevet^l ' of - t^^ Because economic change 

0 'are e spa ci a 1 ly 1 ik e ly ■ to. sh ow \ ';Up more' r a p id ly and s ign i f ic an t ly amo n g n ew 
fg^aduateSs who are on the "active' job 'market," than among older personnel who " 
■have relatively perjAanent positions, considerable attention is given to the po- 
^sltlon of th^^yoting*' ' ;/ ' ' ^ / 

, The overall • pattern of chanfifi In the relative income and occupation posl^ 
tlon of college ^gradua basic phenomenon to be explained— is 

axamined ^.n Tables 1, and ,'2 1 . ' 



Tabl-'e 1 presents,, .dp t^^^^^^^^^ ratio 0f*;^/the income of male college graduates 

to. other workers f#dte"'l96W,itwfee^ market for the highly educated appears to 
have peaked i to 1974 when it'^^was Subst^htially depressed. The income fijures in 
'i-ineB,,l-^4 deal within fuilfctoe year'rbund _.rkers while those for starting gradu- 
ates "inclines 5 and^.,& compare' actual wage rates to fulltime annual compensation. 



^Professor of Economics Harvard University* 



Table 1 

College to High School Income Ratios for Male Workers 

1969-197A 

Income Ratios . 1969 1974 U 

1, College Grad./ ' 1.53 1*35 -11.8 
High School Grad 

£ 

2, College Grad*/ 1.39 1.16 ^16.5 
High School Grad. , 
25-34 



3, College ^ 1.24 1.09 -12.1 
Starting Salaries*/ 

Average Aiinual 
Earnlngsh 

4. Doctorate Starting 2.18 1.78 ^18.3 
SalaLrlea^ /Average 

Annual Earnings 



^Estimated weighted average of starting salaries from Endicott series using 
as weights .35 ^engineering) ^ .05 (accounting), .^Q (business administration) 
. 40 (sales) . 

^1974 is approximate. Calculated from percentage change in average hourly 
earnings from 1973 to 1974. / ^ 

^Unweighted average of 8 Ph.D. fields w.... 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census i Current Population Reports, Series 
P-60 Consumer Income No. 75, p. lOls Table 47 

" No; 101, p. 116, Table 58. ' -r 

College Placement Council, Men's Salary Survey (Bethlehem, Penn.)* 
1968-69, 1973'-74). . 7 o 

F.W. Endicott, The Endicott Report: Trends in Employment of College 
Graduates, Northwestern University, 1948-"74. 

UiS. Department of Commerce, Surrey of Currant Business , national 
.income editions. / 
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The table reveals a sizeable decrease in the relative position of the 
highly edueate^durijig the period under study, especially among the young, \ 
From i960 to 1974 the Income of all raale 4-=year college graduatas relative to 
that of high school graduates dropped from 1.53 to 1,35 while the relative in- 
come of, 25-34-year-old graduates fell by 17 per cent, from 1,39 (1969) to 
1.16 (1974) J (line 2). Comparisons of the starting salaries of college 
workers and Ph*D,'s shows equally striking patterns of decline among those 
Just beginning their careers (lines 3-4). In 1969 starting bachelor's men 
earned 24 per cent more than the average worker; In 1974 nine per cent more* 
The advantage of beginning Ph,D. ' s fell by 18 per cent. More detailed analysis 
of the CPS data tapes confirm the concentration of the decline among the young 
graduates ^o. conbuituted the margin of expansion In supply (Freeman , 197 7a) ^, 

Table 2 reveals a comparable deterioration In the occupational distribu- 
tion of college graduates, with those trained for academic careers having the 
greatest difficulty obtaining Jobs in their Bpeclalties* In line Ij which gives 
the most comprehensive statistics on the emplo^ent of graduates , the proportion 
CTployed In the traditional occupational area of the college-educated, the pro^ 
feaslons, is seen to drop sharply^ by 10 per cent among men and 13 per cent 
among women* Lines 2 and 3^ turn to the employment problems of more limited 
groups, education majors and Ph.D.'s, for whom the 1960s were an especially 
good period and the 1970s the converse. In line 2> there Is an eKtraordinarily 
large drop in the frequency with wjiich education majors obtain teaching jobs; In 
line 3, there is a quadrupling in the fraction of Ph,D,'s seeking but lacking 
specific prospects for an ai>»olntment at the ttoe of the NAS-NRC stevey. Other 
data (not given In the table) c^irroborate the picture of a significant worsening 
In the "^pl03nnent opportunities" for the college trained. Statistics from the 
BLS survey of the graduating class of 1972 ^ fofc example show that only 46 per 
.cent of tne male bachelor's recipients and 65 per cent of the female graduatas 
obtained professional jobs compared to 71 per cent and 81 per cent of similar 
graduates in the class of 1958 (Freeman , 1976 ^ p, 20), Tabulations of the 
March 1969 and 1974 CPS data tapes reveal a large decline in the proportion of 
25 to 34-year-old 4--year white male graduatas working as professionals from 
51 per cent in 1969 to 43 per cent in 1974* Over the same period the propor- 
tion employed as salesmen rose from 10.6 to 13 ,,8 per cent and perhaps most 
striking, the fraction employed as craftsmen rose from 4,5 per cent to 7,6 
per cent* ^ 

While the magnitude of the deterioration in employment opportunities de- 
pends on the maasures and group considered , there was a widespread and quanti'' 
tatively subsfiantlve worsening In opportunities in the period. 

At the same time that the Income and employment position 5f college gradu- 
ates weakened in the 1970s ^ the direct cdst of college continued to rise, re- 
ducing the jrata of return to the Investment, The basic factors that determine v 
rates of return are summarized in Table 3, which contrasts the income of the young 
with the costs of college. To provide some historic pers'pectr^;?e, the table covers 
a longer time period than Tables 1 and 2 and^ for comparability of Income over 
timej deals with the income of all rather than year-yound fulltlme workers. 

r 

, Three aspects of the change in the market In the '1970s deserve attention. 
First is the fact that the absolute real (as well as the relative differential) 
between young college and high school work^s declined sharply in the period. 
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Table 2 

Maasures of the Employment Opportunities of College Workers 

1969-1975 



1. Proportion of College Workers 
in ProfasBional Jobs 

Male 

Female 



1969 



61 
81 



1975 



54 
70 



-7 
-^11 



2, Proportion of Education 
.Graduates Obtaining Teaching 
Jobs 



74 



48 



-26 



3, Proportion of Ph,D.*s 
Seeking Appointments But 
Lacking' Specific Prospects 



26^ 



20 



Source'. 

Line 1, U*S» Department of Labor, Educational Attainment of Workers 
March 1969 (Special Labor Force Report 125, Table I.^ p. A-28) and 
unnumbered preliminary report for March 1973i Table 5, p,6. 

Line 2, National Education Association as reprinted in Scientific 
^Manpower Commission, Manpower Conmients • July^Aug* 1776 Vol* 13^ No, 6^ p 

Line 3, R. Freeman, The Overeducated American , Academic Press, 19 765 
Table 8, p-91, 

ai974 . 
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Table 


3 






Changes 


in the 


Relative Rewards 
1949-1974 


to College 








(all $ in 


1967 constant $) 






1949 


1961 


1969 


1974 


1969-1974 


1. Earnings of men 25='34 
years old 












college graduate 


5773 


8334 


9815 


8350 


"14,9 


hi^ school 


4546 


5979 


7407 . 


7267 


--1,9 


dif ferenca 


1227 


2355 


2408 


10B3 


-55,0 


ratio 


1,27 


1* 39 


1,33 


1,15 


--13,5 


2, Tuition and fees 












public 
prlv^ba 


153 
655 


248 
1011 


295 ' 
1397 


341 
1550 


15,6 
11,0 


3* Total co$t/pupil 


1182 


. 1995^ 


2686 


2988 


11,2 


SOURCES! Line 1, U.S. Bureau of^ the Census j 


Current 


Population 


Reports Consumer 



Incoine Series P=60 No* 92, Table 1' with . un grouped data adjusted by ratio 
of ungrouped means in 1967, No, 75, Tables 47, and 101, 

U,S, Dept, of Cbnunerce, Trends in the Income of Families and Persons 
in the U,S , > technical paper 8^ Table 3, 

C 1949 earnings from H,P, Miller ^ "Annual and Lifetime Income in Relation 
^ to Education 1939-1959, AERs (Dec, I960) Table 

Line 2, 1969, 1974 ^rom U,S. Office of Education^ Pro.lectlo^s of 
Educational Statistic to 1984-85 , 1975 ed,, p*i06, " 

1961 from U,S, Office of Education , Projections of Educational 
Statistics to 1978-79 , 1969 ed,, Table 50, p, 107, 

1949 from National Science Foundation, Statistical Itendbook of Science 
and Educatldn^ (NSF 60-13), Figure 46, p. 51, 

■Line 3, U.S. Office of Education, D igest of Educational Statistics, 1975 , 
Table 92 J obtained by dividing current fund eKpenditures by respondent 
degree credit enrollment. 

Deflator is from U.S. Department of Labors EmployiE^nt and Trainin g toport 
of the President 1976, Table G-6, p, 362, 
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Table 4 



Rtegressiori Estlwates of the Effects of Cyclic ^ Time, and 
Po^t=19fO Change Factors on the College Income PremliOT and 
/ Probability of Obtaining Professional Joba 

Coefficients and Standard Errora 



r2 



Relative Incomesj 


constant 


CYCLE 


TIME 


T70 




1. College Grad (4 or 4+ yrs.)/ 
High School 1956-19 74b 


.40 


-.34 
(.30) 


.003 
(.003) 


-.016 
(.008) 


.33 


2. Collage Grad (4 yrs.)/ 
High School 1956-1974^*^ 


.30 ^ 


-.26 
(-.26) 


.005 

(.002) 


-.022 
(.007) 


.48 


3. Coliega Grad (4 or 4+ yrs*)/ 
High School^ 25-34 yr. olds 


.15 


-1.04 
(.30) 


.006 
(.003) 


;-.033 
(.008) 


.71 


4. Cpllege Grad (4 yrs.)/ 
25-34, 1956-1974 


.16 


-.47 
(.28) 


.006 
(.002) 


-.038 
(.018) 


.75 


5. College Starting Salaries/ 
Annual Compensation, All Workers 
1947-1974 


-.03 


-.57 
(.16) 


.012 
„ (.001) 


-.047 
(.005) 


.90 


6. Proportion of College Grads 
In Professional Jobs, Male 
1952-1975^ 


-.58 


'-.40 
(.09) 


.004 
(.001) 


-.032 
(.002) 


.96 


• 

7. Proportion' of College Grada 
in Professional Jobs, Female 


-.42 


-.26 
(.22) 


.009 
(.001) 


-.040 
(.005) 


.86 



1952-1975® / • 

^CYCLE estimated froii ragression of real GNP (RG^) on time for 1947-1974* 
RGNP ^ 8.02; *037 TIME r2 ^ .989 ' 

'(,008) ^ , 

^Omitted years 1957,^ 1959 ^ 1960, 1962 due to lack of data. ^Imated 1965 by \ 
applying percentabe ch^ange in median incomes to means given in census bulletin L 

^Estimated college income in 1956 by regressing income for 4-year graduates on \ 
incoma for graduaCes with 4 or more years and using equation to extrapolate duel 
to lack of data for 4^ear graduates in 1956 • 

^Omitted years^^ 195 3-56 , 1958, 1960-61 and 1963 due to lack of data. 
Source 



CYCLE estimated from regressions for 1947-=75j yielding about the same 
coetflcients as those in footnote b» 

Incomes in lines 1^4 from U*S. Burean of the Census p Current ? Populatic^n 

Reports > Series P-60, Consumer Income^ No* '92s Table 1, p', 17i ungrouped 

data spliced for consistency with grouped data using 1967 overlap and 

Series P-60 Consumer IncQme Nos, 97 and 101. Line 5, f.W, Endlcott, 

The End Icq tt Import ^ estimated as described in Table 1 and U*S. Department 

of. Commerce p Survey of Current Business i national income editions. 

lines 6,7 U.S. Bureau' of Labor Statistics, Educational Attainment of Woi^ers, 

with 1952 and 1957 from U,S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports 

Series P-50, Nos. 49 and 78. . > : 



Wher^s In 1969, 25-34-y©ar-old college men earuad $2408 more than similarly aged 
high school graduateai in 1974, their advantage was Just $1083, a striking 55 per 
cent decline. Second * while some of the dramatic .symptoms of change, in the seven-- 
ties result from comparisons with the extraordinarily good years of the 19608, the 
1949 arid 1961 figures show thatj among the young, the decline brought relative and 
absolute income differentials much below those in previous postwar years.* The 
advances of the college trained of tlie 1960s were undone and then some* Third and 
most important in terms of the return to the college Investment » lines 2 and 3 of 
the table show sizeable increase^ in the real cost of college in the 1970s s which 
greatly raised the ratios of costs to potential future incomes. In 1969s tuition' 
and fees at public institutions averaged just 12^ pec cent^ and at private insti- 
tutlonSp 58 per cent of the Income' differential between 2S--34-year-old college and 
high acho'ol meno In 1974, as a result of 16 and 11 per cent Increases in tuition : 
and fees at the two types of institutions * respectively, and the decline in the 
Income differential, the ratios of private direct dost to the differences rose .to 
31 per cent and 143 per cen^fc,. Similarly^ total direct cost per pupil Jumped from 
10 per cent above the differential in incomes among 25-34-year^alds to nearly three 
times as large* v 

The way in chich these changes affect rates of return depend on assumptions 
about future income profilei* If the graduates of the 1970s are assumed to 
recoup some of the relative Income losses of the, perldd, the rate of return to the 
college investment will fall less than if their position remains relatively low, 
Extitoates of changes in. rates of return under dlve^'se assumptions about future 
income profiles suggest declines on the order of two to four percentage points * 
(Freeman, 1976) which is quitd^ large for, this traditionally stable Statistic, 

' In sum, the do™ turn in the college Job market had substantial adverse effects 
on the. Income, employment and return^ to the college Investment, with the young grad^ 
■uates of the peripd bearing the brunt of the change in the market* The meaning 
..and, pptentlal persistence of th advantage of college depends on the casual 

factoifs which produced the change and their possible future course, to which we^ 
.turn next* 

II* ' Causes of Change / 

This section examines three potential causes ^f. the down turn of the college- 
market in the 1970s i the cyclic state of the economy, which weakened after 1969i' 
possibly reducing demand for new graduates in the period | and changes in demand 
due to the reduction in R & D spending and slower growth of college manpower in-- 
tensive industries, includihg education and the federal government. 

Tablp 4 examines the effect of the business cyc^ jon the relative income of 
graduates and on their employmOT position, ' It relates the relevant income ratios 
and proportion of gradimtes employed as professionals to three variables* . The 
first is tGYCLE, the df^Wtion of real gross national product from -ipm trend level, 
which ;is a reasonably good measure j of the overall state of the economy*. If the 



^Because the 1949 figures in the table are from a different source from ^ the other 
da^ta, some of the difference in relative incomes, with other years may be due to 
different surveying procedures, Eve!n so, the ratios for the young in 1974 fall 
tielow those in 1949* " : L " , . 



relative position of graduates deter torates in raeessionSp CYCLE vill obtain a 
positive coefficient and conveMely if, in accord with traditional labor market 
studies of skill differences (Rt^dtr) , the position of graduates iinprovee relative 
to the less educated In downtuttia* The second variable in TIME, a trend variable 
over the entire poat-World-Ward II period^ which measures past long term changes in 
income latios and is iexpa^ted to obtain a positive or at least nonnegative coef-* 
ficient in the regressions in vl^w of the long run gains of graduates* The third 
variabli^-T70 is a trend variable %Alch begins in 1970 ^en the Mrket for the 
highly educated turned dowi* Sluee the regressions contain tW3 time variables, 
T70 represents deviations of the 1970s from past trends* It is eKpected to be 
negative and^ to the extent that the developments treated in section I are not 
due to random fluctuations , significantly so. 

The principal rasult of the calculations Is that a negative coefficient is 
obtained on T70 In all cases ^ ^hlch Implies that there was a downturn in the grad- 
uates market, cyclic factors held fi%ed* In accord with expectations, moreover, 
to be inversely rather than positively related to relative incomes and employment 
prospects^ which makes It difficult to explain 1969-74 developments in terms of 
cyclic patterns of change* 

Having establishes^ that the domiturn In the college job market Is not a 
cyclic (nor random) pheijomenonp we turn to th^ supply and deMnd forces at work 
in the period* As a first step in evaluating the impact of supply and demand, let 
us examine the extent to which the schedules appear to have shifted in the period* 

On the supply side, there was a marked increase in the flow of new graduates 
into the market. and in the ratio of college to high school workers in the 1970s, 
which contrasts sharply with the slower growth in the previous decade. At the 
bachelor's level, while the number of men obtaining BA's rosej the number on the 
Job market increased only modestly in the 1960s, as a result of the greater 
propensity to go on to graduate and professional studies* Istimates by Cartter 
of the ratios of first-time male students in prof ession^^l and graduate schools to 
bachelor's degrees show an increase in the proportion from 31 per cent in the late 
1950s to 41 per cent in 1967* followed by a sharp drop to 33 per cent in 1973 
(Table 5'=7, p. 87), On the basis of these figures* the number of male BA*s enter- 
. Ing the job market Increased by 2*6 per cent per annum in the 1959-67 period com- 
pared to 10 per cent from 1967 to 1973. Relative to the male civilian labor force, 
the number on the market goes from * 34 per cent (1959) to ,39 per cent (1967) to 
*64 per cent (1973)* 

Evidence on the educational attainment of workers from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics confirm this picture of shifts in supply for the entire male work force 
and for the 25-34-year-olds of particular coneerh to this study. The BLS data 
show that J contrary to popular belief, there wae essentially no Increase in the 
number of college graduates relative to high school graduates in the 1960s and rela^ 
tiveiy little increase from as early as 1952 , followed by an unpercedented jump In 
the 1970s* In 1957 i for example, the ratio of all male college (4 years or more) 
to high school graduates was *30V in 1970, it was .32| similarly the ratio o| 25-* 
34=year=old college to high school graduates stood at ,50 In 1962 and at .48 in 
1970— Indicative of essentially no change in the period. From 1970 to 1975, however 
the two ratios shot up. The number of all college male workers relative to high 
school workers rose by 22 per cent to •39; the number of 25-34-year-old college 
workers relative to high school workers InGreased by 42 per cent, to .68! Supply 
shifts of this type could be expected, all else the same, to cause a major decline 
in the state of the market, of the type observed* 
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Estimates of shifts In demand are somawhat more difficult to ^iii^.ke, as there 
la no well-deflnad Indfix of demand for college graduates, much leas for new 
entrmnts. Soma of thm available Itiformation on demand do eSs- however , suggeat 
tMt changes In relative demand contributed to .the market dovnturn. R&D spend" 
ing* T^ich is important In the d^aand for scientific, engineering and other college 
gradt|at€ professions I dropped as a share of GNP| beginning in the late 1960s, The 
proportion of GOT spent on education leveled off in the 1970s, In federal public 
admlniatratlon, where ^one in six male graduates has traditionally worked, there 
was no Increase in employment from 1969 to 1974V If the major industries in the 
U*S* are classified into "college manpower intensive" defined as those which have 
relatively many graduates and "all other j" (see Free^iani 1976, p, 64 for the pre- 
cise categorization) the rate of increase in employment in the college intensive 
exceeded that in other sectors by 2*4 per cent per annum in the 1960-69 period 
compared to Just 0,8 per cent in the 1969=74 period , suggesting that there, was a 
deieeleration in the shift in demand toward college-^intensive emplo^ent, 

* , More fqrmallys fixed coefficient demand indices^ which estimate the effect 
of shifts In the industrial coffiposltlon of employment on the demand for workers 
with various skills^ can be used to obtain rough measures of changes In demand for 
graduates throughout the post-war period* Such indices, which are analyzed in 
detail in Freeman C1977b) ^ are calculated as the sum of weighted changes in 
employment among industries ^ using base-peridd manpower coefficients (the ratio of 
workers in the groups to industry employment) as weights,* I have estimated two 
sets of such indices: one using 1960 Census of Population education by industry 
employment data from Indus trial Charac t er is t ics (PC-=2^7F) ^ together with employment 
figures from the national incottie statistics^ as reported in Freeman (1975); and 
a second^ using the education by industry matrices in the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Educa_tlqn_al A^talngient of Workers series , which provides up^-to-date 
matrices* with accompanying industry employment - They offer a superior picture 
of demand. Until comparable industry figures' are obtained historically , however s 
they are limited to the .1970s period.** . . 

The ^o indices tell a similar story about shifts in the demand for college 
relative to high school graduates. According to the first set of demand indices ^ 
which cover the entire period * the demand for male bachelor 's graduates increased 
by 1,3 per cent more per annum that the demand for high school graduates from 1959 
to 1969 but then decelerated to a differential increase of just 0,7 per cent per 
annum from 1969 to' 1973. In the second (BLS matriK) set, relative demand shifted 
in favor of the college^trained by just 0,6 per cent from 1969 to 1974 followed j 
however^ by a much smaller decline in demand f^r college than high school men in 
the 1975 recession (=2,5 per cent vs, -4,0 per cent), 

*Let a be the employment in education group i in industry J in the base 
year. Then the predicted shift Induced is Za i^N where is the growth 
of raploymerit in industry j , J Ij J J 

**On-going research will carry these indices back to the 1950a- 
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Since bath shift estimates indicate that the relative demand for graduatas 
Inereasedy albeit modeatly, in the 19708^ a decline-=in--demand p^splanation of 
the mrket turnaround cah effectively be ruled out. Moreover , while the decel- 
eration^ in demand may have contributisd to the turnaround, the much lerger Increaee 
in the growth of supply than decrease In the growth of demand indicated by the 
sihift calculations suggest that to the extent that the changes are good maasures 
of horizontal shifts s the major cause of the turnaround in the college market is 
tl*^ rapid increase in supply in the 1970s 

■ » 

As the indices are, however /^imperfect, there is some value to estimating 
the relative Impact of supply and demand with regression analysis and examining 
the contribution of the deceleration of demand in greater detail. The method- 
ology for this calculation is relativaly slmplei we regress measures of the 
exonomlc position of college graduates on supply and dei^nd shift terms and then 
multiply the regression coefficient by the observed change in the shift terms. 

Table 5 presents the basic regression results. In line 1 the ratio of 
* college entrants' salaries to annual compensation is regressed on the demand . 
Indexj the ratio of bachelor's graduates to the work force, and the CYCLE mea'sure 
of the state of economy* In line 2 the income of 25--34-year-'Old male college 
graduates relative to that of 25=34=year-old male high school graduates is re-- 
gressed on the relative number of college to high school workers in that^ age group 
the relative demand index, and cyclic variable^ In lines 3 and 4 the propor= 
tion of male and female college graduates employed as professionals is regressed 
on a different indicator of the dmmnd of the professionals' share of the work 
force, the cyclic variable and the relative number of graduates. The professional 
share represents the profesBional jobs for which graduates and other workers 
compete* ' 

The regressions show that much of the change in the relative income and 
employment position of graduates is reasonably well explained by the supply and 
demand variables. In the college starting salary /annual compenaatlon (line 1) 
and the proportion of graduates employed as professionals computations (lihes 3, 
4), both the supply and dmand indices obtain highly significant ^ correctiy signed 
coef f icients * with the demand index estimated to have a greater proportionate ef-- 
fect that the supply index* In the regression for the relative income pf. 25-34- 
year^old male graduates, however, the estimated impact of demand is modest and 
the coefficient has a large standard error | experiments with variants pf this 
equation yielded even smaller coefficients on the demand term, - The results for 
this variable are, accordingly, less reliable than those for other variables, 

/ 



*Note that when we measure the shift in demand in terms of the decelera- 
tion in the rate of growth, we are essentially relating the/demand for 
new entrants to growth of demand as in an accelerator nwdel. Since demand 
for new graduates will depend on replacement demand and the possible dif- 
ferential tasks performed by young and old workers as well as the rate of 
change in demand, this provides an overstatement of the potential role of 
demand shift forces* , ' , " f" 
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Table 5 



Ragtesslon Estimates of the Impact of Shifts in Supply and Demand 
on the Eeonomic Position of Collsge Graduat&s 

1947-1975 



1* Ratio of College Starting 
Salary to Mnual Income, 
1947^73 

2. Incoma of 25-34 -year = 
©id college grade,/ 25-34- 
year-old high school grade* 
i956--74^ 

3, Proportion of Hale Collage 
Grade In Professional JobSs 
1052-^1975^ 

4* Proportion of Female College 
Grada in Professional Jobs 
1952-1975^ 



Constant 



-3.43 



0.11 



-.30 



.18 











-.17b 
(.02) 


.64 
(.05) 


-.29 
(.14) 


.92 


-.52 
(.18) 


.27 
■ (.22) 


-.57 
(.42) 


.50 


-.67 
(.04) , 


.77 
(.04) 


-.22 
(.08) 


.97 


-.57 
(.06) 


.89 
(.08) 


.59 
(.14) 


.92 



Source: Line 1, supply r male bachelors plus masters and doctorate degrees less 
the estimated first-year male graduate enrollments deflated by male 
civilian labor force I 

demand I fixed coefficient inde% for college graduatei with 4 years of 
college using education by Industry ratings from 1960 Census of 
Population j Industrial Characterlsttcs and national Income statistics 
from Survey of Currjent Business (July editions). See Freeman (1975). 
Line 2, supply I Ratio of male college to high school graduates, with 
{College men including those with 4+ years from y,S* Bureau of Census, ' ^ 
Current Population [Reports Series P-60, various editions with 1956 
estimated from U\si Bureau of Labor Statistics, Educational Attainment 
of Workers i demand i fixed coefficient Index for men with 4 or more years 
of college using 1960 Census of Population education by industry weights 
and employment from national income statistics through 1973* 1973- 
1974 change estimated form 1973 indust^ by educatldn matrlK of B,S| 
Educational Attainment of Workers , March 1973^ Special Labor Force report 
161 and employment data in the Educational Attainment of Workers s March 
1974, Special Labor Force Report 176, 

Lines ^3,4 supplyi proportion of college graduates in the work force; 
demand: proportion of profess^ionals in the work force- >fale figures used 
for men and fema.le figures for TOroen* From U*S, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Educatioml Attainment series with 1952 and 1957 from U.S. Bureau of the 
Census. C urent Population Raports series P^50 Nos. 49 and 78* 

^CYCLE as defined in Table 4,^ 

^Supply lagged one period, ... 

^Omitted 1957, 1:959, 1960, 1962 due to lack oi data, 

^Omitted 1953-56, 1958, 1960^ 1961 and 1963 due to lack of data. 
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The estimated coefficients are used Iti Table 6 to evaluate the contribu^ 
tlon lOf supply and demand ahifts to the Mrket turharound. Column 1 records the 
logarit^ic change in the dependent variables in the 1960s , and in the 1970a; 
Columns 2 and 3 give the change in the relevant demand or aupply shift termi 
while ColuBms 4 and 5 present the estimated contributions of the factors, ob- 
tained by multiplying the relevant regresaion coefficient by the shift In supply 
or draand. To focus attention on the turnaround between the 1960e and 1970s , 
the table "also gives the difference between the period for each factor** 

While there are some differences in the effect of supply and demand on tho 
different mrket indicators ^ the calculations tell a reasonably consistent story 
about their relative importance in the observed market turnaround. Except for 
the proportion of male college graduates employed as prof esslonal ^ all of the 
results give a larger role to the acceleration in the growth of supply than to 
the deceleration in the growth of denand. 

In line 1, where the Increased growth on the supply indesc of *40 dwarfs 
the decreased growth in dmand of 0,07, the larger estimated effect of the demand 
index reduces the differential impact but still leaves a dominant role for supply. 
According to the estimates, the acceleration in supply cQntributed ,07 points to 
the turnaround compared to ,04 points to the slower growth of relative demand* 
In line 2, which focuses on the- relative Income of 25-34-^year-olds , the smaller 
estimated coefficient on d^iand reduces its contribution, so that the supply 
change dominates entirely. Similarly in line 4, ^ere the slight increase in 
the rate of growth of draand implies that all of the decline in the proportion 
of female graduates employed as professionals is due to the growth of supply, 
though in certain fields such as teaching, dmanda shifts are surely important. 
Only in line 3* which focuses on the proportion of male graduates employed as 
professionals, does the demand shift variable contribute as much as the supply 
shift variable. 

Overall, since supply matters substantially in all cases, the calculations 
suggest that the prime cause of the market turnaround was the extraordinary spurt 
in the supply of graduates. Still, the deceleration in the rate of growth of 
relative demand appears to have played some part In reducing .the economic posi- 
tion, of graduates,' 

III, Implications ^ ' . . . 

If J as argued, the increase in the supply of graduates is the main cause of 
the sharp fall in the relative economic position of graduates ^ there is reason to 
believe that the bulk of the market decline will have taken place by the mid 1970s 
and a reasonable chance that for entering bachelor's workers ^ at leasts the market 
wlli improve in the 1980s, This is because the rate of Increase in supply is 
expected to slacken in the 1980s s at least among 25-34-year«olde, while the num^ 
ber of bachelor's graduates is expected to fall, as a result of demographic devel- 
opments* Formal forecasts of college starting salaries suggest, in fact, a marked 
increase irf' the 1980s, assuming no major shifts in demand (see Freamanr 1976* 
Chapter 3) , Whether this projected Improvement in the situation, of new entrants 
will "spill over" to the graduating cohorts of the early and mid 1970s, however. 
Is by no means clear. The effect of changes in tha supply of new entrants on 
more experienced personnel depends on the tasks performed by the various age 
groups and elacticltles of substitution for workers with different years of ex- 
perience, about which we have at present relatively little knowldege. 



*The precise years differ due to differences in the coverage of the bssic 
variables. 




Table 6 



Deco^osition of the Impact of Shifts In Supply and Demand 
on the College Job Market 
1960s Gompared to 1970s 



Eg tlmaced Logarlth^c^ Change 



Dependent 
Variable 



Demand 

Index 



Supply 
Index 



Estimated Contribution 

to Market Decline of 
Change in _ 

Demand Supply 



1, Ratio, collage starting 

salary to annual income 

1960-69 .06 
1969-73 ' -.12 

Difference -.18 



.10 
.03 
,07 



.11^ 
.51^ 
.40 



.06 
.02 

..04 



.02 
.09 

.07 



2. Ratio, income of 25-34- 
year -old college to 
high school graduates 

1958-60 

1969-74 
Difference 



,00 
.14' 
,14 



.15 
.06 
-.09 



.04 
.?.8 
-.24 



.04 

.02 
-.02 



.02 
.15 
.13 



3i Proportion of Male 
College Grads. Employed 
as Professionals 

1962-69 

1969-75 
Difference 



.03 
-.11 
-.14 



.18 
.06 
.12 



.14 
.26 

.12 



.14 
.05 

-.09 



.09 
.17 

.08 



4. Proportion of Female 
College Grade. Employed 
as Professionals 
, 1962-69 
1969-75 
Difference 



+ .08 
-.15 
-.23 



,06 
,08 
.02 



,07 
,28 
,21 



.05 
.07 
.02 



.04 
.16 

,12 



Sources Data as in Table 5. 

Columns 4-5 estimated by multiplying Columns 2 and 3 be regression 
coefficients given in Table 5. 



^Lagged one year, 1959-1968 and 1968-1972, as In the regressions, 
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PROJECTIONS OF SCIENCE AND ENGINEERrNG PH.D, SUPPLY AND 
USE I A CO^£PARISON ON NSF MD BLS PUBLICATIONS 



Joseph S * Cangialosl* 



Int^roductlon 

Preparing a set of projections of the expected values of socioeconomic variables 
at soma future date is a thankless task. Thankless in that it consists * as it 
sometimes seems, in the amassing of large amounts of inadequate data, ralatlng 
them in an imposed framework of assumptions that are felt to be unrealistic, using 
marginally appropriate statistical techniques, and resulting in a product which 
can be proved "right"' only one way, but which can be wrong any nuB^er of ways. 
Perhaps equally thankless is the task of comparing two publications showing 
projections of the same set of variables without reflecting discredit on the 
professional capabilities of one or the other author-^or perhaps both. 

The release of the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) Bulletin I860, Fh>D^ 
Manpower: Employment, Demand^ and Supply, 1972-85 , and the National Science 
Foundation Report NSF 75=301, Project ions of Science and Engineering Doctorate 
Supply and Utiiigation» 1980 and 1985 , provides the opportunity for at|;;0jmp t ing 
su^ a comparison. Undaunted by such difficulties, and only mildly dererred by 
the impossibility of an exact accounting reconciliation between the two seta of 
estimates, herewith is presented such a comparison^ both qualitative and qum-- 
titative. . 

Background and General Assumptions 

Both the BLS and the NSF projections start within a single broad framework 
of economic assumptions t essentially the s^ame as those underlying BLS's project 
^ions published In The U* S t Economy in 19_85 * The assumptions underlying BLS's 
Ph.D. projections are summarised below ^ 

^The institutional framework of the toierican economy will not change 
radically. 

^Economic, social, technological, and scientific trends will continue, 
iricludlng values placed on work, education ^ income and leisure, 

^Efforts to solve major domestic problems^ such as air and water 
pollution, solid waste disposal, urban congestion^ inadequate 
industrial safety, and energy shortages, may consume more productive . 
resources . - 

^Fiscal, monetary, and manpower training and educational programs 
will achieve a satisfactory balance between unemployment and price 
stability, permitting achievement of the long-=term economic growth rate,** 



*fSenior Program Analyst, National Science Foundation 

**The projections assume a four per cent unemployment rate and a three per cent 
annual increase in the implicit price deflator for gross national product. 
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*The projections alio asaume that U.S. energy requlrwienta will be 
roughly in line with those pi^ojected by the U,Sp Department of 
the Interior In U.S. Energy Through the Year 2000 , December 1970. 
This means major reliance on oil imports to close the energy supply- 
demmd gap. However, curtailment of oil supplies from the Mideast 
in late 1973 raised questions regarding the use of imports to close 
the supply-demand gap over the next few years* It remains to be 
seen what implications higher oil prices may have for the long-^term 
growth rate and for structural changes in the economy. The Bureau 
Is studying the employMnt effects of altarnative assumptions on 
energy , . * 

NSF's underlying assumptions are thati 

^^e institutional framework of the economy will not change 
significantly within Che projected period ^ and the role of the labor 
force will follow past trends. . ' 

^ °0n the International scene, a d^ten^e between the major powers will 
have been reached by 1985 , but continue guarded relationahips will 
not allow significant reductions in defensie expenditures. 

^Fiscal and monetary policies * combined with socioeconomic policies * 
will progress toward achieving a balance between full employment 
and diminished Inflation without interfering with the long^-term 
economic growth rate, although mild economic cycles are to be 
expected. ^ 

'All levels of government will continue to deal with a wide variety 
of domestic problems ^ with State and local gevernments playing an 
Uncreaalng rple in the operation of economic and social development 
programs, ^e role of science and technology is also expected to 
become more important to the operation of programs dealing with 
national, regional J and local problems. . 

^Past trends in education will continue-^-with two-year colleges 
increasing their share of undergraduates"and most graduate 
school enrollees entering directly or soon after receiving 

.undergraduate degrees. The loIb of continuing or mldcareer 
education J while expected to grow^ is not expected to detract 
significantly from the traditional undergraduate and graduate 
education patterns, nor add significantly to the total number of 
students enrolled in colleges and universities. 

Even given tfie similarity of the two sets of Msumptionss it Is quite possible 
to derive greatly different sets of projections of the same variables* It will be 
seen that a large portion of the differences between the BLS and NSF projections 
of- Ph.D. supply and demand result from differences in other, more specific, 
assumptions and projections, such as the proportion of bachelor's degree recipients 
entering graduate school, the trend in pupil-teacher ratios ^ etc. 

Supjily o^^h^D . s in Science _and Engineering 

NSF's projected supply of Ph.D,s in the science and engineering fields is 
reported in Table 8 (page 11) and a summary follows2| 
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Table 1 



NSF Projections for Sciance/Englnearing Doctorate Labor Force 
by Field of Degree, 1985 (Thousandg) 



Fiela Einplo^y merit 



Total 374.9 

Physical Science 85.2 

Engineering 63*3 

Mathematics 21.6 

Life Sciences 92.1 

Social Sciences 112 • 7 



Source* Table 8 



Although BLS did not publish a table reporting total supply in 1985, Table 2 
shows the derivation of a total supply vector based on the components of change 
Bhown in various parts of the BLS report. 

Table 2 ^ 
Derivation of, 1985 Total Supply Estimate Based on BLS Data (thousands) 



Deaths 







and 


Ph,D, 










1972 


Retire- 


Gradu- 


Emigra- 


Immi- 






Employ^ 


mencs , 


ates , 


tion^ 


gration j 


Total 


Field 


ment 


1972'-85 


1972-85 


197_2-85 


1972^85 




Total 


225.5 


^ 30.1 


340,4 


26,0 


11.7 


521.5 


Physical Scienc 


es , 63.8 


. 5.4 


57.4 


4.4 


7.3 


118.7 


Engirieering 


31.0 


1.2 


53.9 


4.0 


, 3 


80.0 


Mathematics 


12,4 


2.6 


22.0 


1.4 


1.0 


31.4 


Life Sciences 


54.5 


9,0 


100.2 


9,6 


1.6 


137,7 


Social Sciences 


63.8 


11.9 


106.9 


6.6 


1.5 


153.7 


Sources: 1972 ; 


Employnient^ Table 


5; Deaths 


I and Retirementa, Table 


9; 




PH.D, 


Graduates; Emigration and 


Immigration s 


Table A-6 







Table 3 shows the two sets of projections as well as 1972 empioytnent levels 
and percentage changes. The difference between the two projections will be shown 
to be clearly rooted in differing assumptions. These include graduate school enroll 
ments and degrees granted, although there are minor differences/ in the deaths and 
retirements arid migration estimates. On page 14 of its report * BLS states that its 
supply projections for 1972-76 are based on current graduate school enirQllments by 
field and this proportion of these historically resulting in doctoratet.. For the 
latter part of the proj ectlon- period , the estimates^ are based on the assumption, 
that the percentage of an age group getting the Ph,D, degree wiCl continue to 
increases but at a slower rate than 4n tehe past. The assumptions and methodology 
are the same as those used by the Office of Education in its work on projections. 
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Table 3 ' 



Gomparison of NSF and BLS Projections of 1985 Total Supply 
of Science/Engineering Doctorates (Thousands) 







BLS 






NSF 






1972 




Percent- 


1972 




Percent- 




Employ- 


1985 


age 


Employ- 


1985 


age 


Field 


ment 


Supply 


Change 


ment . 


Supply 


Change 


Total 


225,5 


521.3 


131.2 


206.2 


374,9 


81 . 8,. 


Physical Sciences 


63.8 


118.7 


. 86.1 


60.6 


85.2 


40.6 


Engineering 


31.0 


80.0 ' 


158.1 


32.3 


63,3 


96.0 


Mathematics 


12,4 


31.4 


15T.2 


12.4 


21,6 


74.1 


Life Sciences 


54.5 


137.7 


152.7 


54.0 


92,1 


70.6 


Social Sciences 


63,8 


153.7 


140.9 


46.9 


112,7 


140.3 


Sources: BLS 1972 


Employment , 


Table 5, 


1985 Supply, 


derived 






NSF 1972 


Employment , 


Table 5, 


1985, Table 


8 







In contrast, the NSF study (p,32) assumes that the propenalty of a bachelor's 
degree recipient to enter graduate study is expected to decline from 26,9 per cent 
in the 1972-73 academic year to 16,4"per cent in the 1984-85 year. Additionally, 
the proportion tff graduate school entrants projected eventually to earn their 
doctorate declines from 25,6 per cent to 20,7 per cent in the same period. These 
declines are arrived at by double=weighting the trends of the la6t five years in 
deriving the prediction equation. The effects of the differing assumptions on 
the number of graduates by field is shown in Table 4. It should be noted that at 
the time BLS prepared its study, the available OE projections of enrollments 
were published in Jrolections of Educational Statistics to 1982=83 , Since then 
OE has revised these projections significantly downward, having effects on both 
supply and utilization of PH,D.s, In other words, were BLS to repeat its study 
today, using the same methodology, its projections of both demand and supply would 
moat likely be considerably closer to NSF's. 



Table 4 



Comparison of BLS and NSF Projections of Scler<^e/Enginearing 
PH,D,^ Graduates by Fields 1972-85 (T -usands) 



Field 


BLS 


NSF 


Total 


340.5 


239,7 


Physical Sciences 


. ^ 57,4 . 


39,8 


Engineering 


53,9 


40.3 


Mathematics 


22,0 


13.3 


Life Sciences 


100.2 


62,4 


Social Sciences 


106,9 


83,9 



Sources I BLSV Table A^6| NSF^ Table 8 
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The calculation of deaths and* retirements over the projection period also 
causes a discrepancy in tht» two t^stimaceB of supply. Although both reports claim 
to use BLS-recoiranended methodology^ in coniputing these riumijerss BLS estimates only 
about half the numbar of separations that NSF does. These estimates are compared 
in Table 5* It appears, however^ that if BLS did. In fact, use its own methodolog 
its numbers would have been som'ewhat closer to NSF's. Table 6 shows these calcu- 
lations for all Ph.D.s based on BLS data. The annual separation rate implicit in 
this methodology Is about 1,1 per cent for the 1972--85 period, not the * 89 per 
cent reported in the BLS publication. This difference amounts to about 6^700 

c Table 5 ' ^ " 

i 

Comparison of BLS and NSF Projections of Science/Engineering 
^Deaths and Retirements, 1972--85 (Thousands) 

ri'ld — TO , NSP 



Total ^ 30,1 64.8 

Physical Sciences 5,4 18.3 

Engineering 1*2 \ 8.7 

Mathematics 2,6 ,3.1 

Life Sciences ' 9,0 , 17,8 

Social Sciences 11.9 16,9 



Sources: BLS, Table 9; NSF, Table 8 



Table -6 

Calculation of Separation Rate for All Ph,D.s 
Based on BLS Data and Methodology 







1972 






1985 






1972 


Separa-- 


1972 


1985 


Separa- 


1985 




Employ- 


t ion 


Separa- 


Employ— 


tion 


Separa- 


Age Cohort 


ment 


Rate 


tions 


ment 


Rate 


tions 


Total 


323,600 




2,864 


474,900 




6,168 


^^^-34^ 


179,900 


,0022 


'396 


117,300 


,00155 


182 


...-44 . 


91,200 


.0056 


511 


204,200 


.00475. 


970 


45-54 


32,700 


.0141 


461 


109,700 


,01210 


1,327 


55-64 


17,600 


.0620 


J.091 


33,700 


.05830 


. 1,965 


65+ 


2,200 . 


.1840 


405 


' 10,000 


.17240 


1,724 


Aw.rage Annual 


Separations 


- Average 


Annual Separation Rate 


^ 4516 ^ 


Oil - 1,; 


Average Annual 


Employment 






399250 




Sources ^ 1972 


Employment , 


Table A^2; 


\ 19B5 Employment, Table 


A-5; 




:% Separation Rates 


, T>fN Supplement 4 , . 









Jadditiotial separations fof^ scien engineers in'the 1972-85 period* It is 

in its actual calculations BLS used age^specific rates other than 
; those reported in Ttfl^ Supplement 4^ or. that the lO^year-age cohorts were brokan 
Into 5-year cohorts and these 5-year-^age-speclfiC' rates were used* This latter 
factor would reduce the rates toward the levels reported hy BLS only if the lO-'year 
cohorts were generally akewad toward the younger S-year-^age groups - 

A more serious dlscripancy appears in' the age distribution used by BLS in 
computing attrition rates. Data collected by NSF and reported in Characteristics ' 
of Doctoral Scientists and Engineers in the United States, 1973 ^ Appandix B f 
(Table B^5) doerf not show the extreme skew to the 25--34-=year^age group rtported 
for 1972 by BLS (see Table 6 of this paper) . 

The NSF--reported age distribution and the calculation of separation rates 
for employed science and angineering PH.D. holders are reported in Table 7 and 
Indicate a separation rate of about 1,6 per cent annually* Use of this rate 
yields attrition estimates comparable to thoso reported by NSF (the differing 
years of the employment estimates should have little effect on this rate) , 

Demand for Ph.D*s in Science and Engineering / 

- A^ most of the difference In ;the supply and demand balancfe showrt In^the 

two reports is ^attributable to differing projections of supplyj there still remain 
a number of dlffererices in projections of demand* Table 8 shows the BLS and NSF 
estimates of the demand arising from employments growth, including enrichment or . 
educational upgrading* s v , ' 

■• 6^.^ , ■ ■? ' Table 7 . , . ~ ' ' 

* - Age Distribution Employed Ph.pi Scieritistii 'and Engineers, ^ 

. and Calculation of Deaths and Retirements , 1973 — — — ' 







Total 


Separation 




AgB Group 




Employed 


Rate 


Separations 


Total 




226,422 




3,655 


25-29 




10,199 


.0021 


^ 21 






51,535 ^ 


.0023 


119 


35-39 




43,704 


.0044 


. 192 


40-44 




36,388 • 


.0068 


247 


45-49 




30,442 


.0111 


' 338 


50-54 




24,315 


.0171 


416 


55-59 .; ; 




15,664 


.0°j59 


562 


60-64 




8,850 


.0881 


780 


65 and over 


5,325 , 


.1840 


^980 


Sour ces 1 


Employment , Table 


B-5, CharaGterlBtica 


of, 'Doctoral 




Scientists and Enj 


^Ineers in the United 


States, 




1973 


, Appendix Bj 


Separation Rates,' TbOJ Supplement 
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Table 8 



Comparison of BLS and NSF Projections of rncremoEHtal Demand 
" for Scienco/Englnaering PiuD-a 1072-83 (Thnusfinds) * 













NSF 










iliU.LiL. el L .1 tJlii.l .1 


i o L a L , . 


Field 


Toti 


il 


Growth 


Upgrading 


I n c ]. u d in g Enr 1 c hme n C 


Total 












105 , 


.4 


80*6 


2^ . 8 


^53. 5 ^ 


Physical Sciences 


.. 28, 


.0 


19.1 




19.9 


Englrieertng 


, 28, 


.1 


,22.6 


5.5 


29' 3 


.Mathemat Ics 


7. 


.4 


5.3 


2. i 


8,7 


.lllfe Sciences 


18, 


,6 


15.2 


3.4 


35.4' 


Social Sciences 


23, 


.3 


18.4 


4.9. 


60. Z . 


Sources: BLS, Table 


9; NSF, 


Table A-^11 







-Both BLS and NSF work on the basiB that ctamand for Ph.D.s in scierice and ■ 
engineering cumes from three areas. of the economyt the academic sector , nonacademlc 
R^tD, and other acience/engineering activitlea, such asj production control, consulting^ 
marketing and quality contral. Onlj^'* in" the acfidemic sector projedtions are the 
BLS and NSF asBump Lions set forth In a manner allowing a direct numeric adjustment 
to be made to attempt to bring the two sets of projections into balance. The BLS 
and NSF projection's of academic employment of science lind engineering Ph.D.$|. lil 
=1972 and 1985 is shown In Table 9, aldng with the percentage change projected for 
that period. ' \ ^ ^ 



Table 9 



C ompa r l b on o f 


BLS 


and 


NSF Actual X972 and Projected 19^ 


15 Employment 




..of Science/E 


ngineering 


Ph.D,?s In th 


le Academic 


Sector- 


(Thousands) 












BLS, 






NSF 














Per Cent 






Per Cent 


. Field 




1972 


1985 


Change 


1972 


1985 ^ 


Change 


^ ^ Total 




138. 


.3 


185.6 


34,2 


126.0 


' 157.0 


24.6 


Physical Sciences 




30, 


,6 


37,0 


20.9 ' 


29*0 


2^.0 


-17. 2 


Engineer iri; - 




12, 


, 7 


18.0 


41. 7 


13*0 


13.0 




Mathematics 




9. 


7 


15.1 


55.7 


10.0 


12.0 


20. .0 


Life Sciences 




38. 


1 


50.1 


31.5 ' 


37.0 


'57;o 




Social Sciences 




47, 


2 


65.4 


J8.6 


37.0 


51.0 


37 . 8 


^NSF 1972 and 


1985 


dat 


:a 


are for four 


-year colleges and 


uni vers! t; i es 


only, 


while BLS data for both 


years include two--year 


colleguH. 


Sources- BLS 19 72 


empioymen l 


, Table 1; B 


LS 1985 pro 


j ac tion J 


Table 8; 





NSF, Tabli 11 
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the differences In the two sets of projections for the/i'cademic sector appear 
to be due to widely varying projections of enrollments, pu/il-teacher ratios, and . 
enrichment (educational upgrading) * / 

BLS on page 10 of Its report states that OE projections of enrollments are 
used which indicate an enrollment increase of 5,6 per cent over . 1972; levels by 1985. 
NSF, on, the other hand, expects enrollments to peak In 1979 at a level about 500,000 
over the 1972 figure of 6,5 million and then taper off to, 6.1 million in 1985 (pp* 19 
and. 31)5 baaed on OE data contained in Proj ections of Educational Statistics. 

Two different sources, and two differing projections, are used to convert 
enrollment estimates to faculty estimates* BLS Cp.lO) reports that OE statistics, 
Indicating a gradual further decline in pupll^teacher ratios by 1985, were used in 
their projection, NSF (p,20) used ratios based on the 1973 Faculty -Workload Workbook , 
prepared by the Colorado Commission on Higher Education based on a five-estate survey, 
and held these ratlps constant . ' . 

BLS, based on recent doctor-faculty ratios , projects that 65 per cent ^f four- 
year college faculty and nine per cent of two-year college faculty will have the 
Ph.D* degree In 1985, and calculates that. In order to reach these ratios, 71 per 
cent of new hires in the four-year colleges, and 10 per cent of those in two-year 
colleges will^have their doctoral degrees (p. 10). In contrast, t^SF, based on 
1969-1973 employment data, projects that 100 per cent of new hires in four-year 
colleges will hold the Ph.D* degree and the percentage of new hires with the degree 
hired by two-year colleges will ' increase from 7.2 to 20.3 in the 1972-85 period 
(pp-- 20-21 and Table 3) / If . the BLS had used the ^same assumptions as NSF, their 
projections of science/engineering Ph.D* demand would have been in the range of 
15'-20';000 higher over the 1972'1985 period. 

In the nonacademlc research and development sector, it is not- possible to 
compa^re directly the differences between the two sets of projections, as the BLS 
report contains.no separate data on th;(.s employment* However, BLS does state (p*10) 
that 'two factors are involved in the demand generated by this sectori (1) the level 
of R&D actJvity (dollars expended) and (2) the nature of the R&D activity (the mix ^- 
between researcti and development), slnc^ Ph,D*s are more likely to work in research* 
Further^, BLS states that "The Ph.D, projections in this report are consistent with 
the level of R&D actlvJty implied in the Bureau's economic proj ectlons to 1985," 
.Dlscusiions with BLS indicate that this implied level of R&D spending is around 
$39.6 billion in 1985 (in 1972 dollars). & ^ ' 

\ NSF projects (pp* 21 and 34) that R&D expenditures In constant dollars will 
increase at a 1.4 per tfent annual rate, while the eKpenditures per worker will 
Increase at an 0.7 per cent annual rate, indicating a level of R&D spending in 
1985 of 34.7 billion (1972 dollars) , Further, NSF projects that the proportion 
of ph.D^s employed in this sector will grow from 14*2 per cent in 1972 to 19.3 
per cent in 1985 as the result of enrichment, BLS makes no eKpllclt statement 
as to the extend of educational upgrading as a component of demand for this sector. 

The results of these differing assumptions and projections on the estimates 
of employment requirements for Ph.D,s in science and engineering is ^shown in 
Table 10, The moat salient feature of the comparisons presented here is that 
BLS's projections exceed those of NSF*s In all fields except the life scieffitf * 
In the academic sector, NSF's projected requirements exceed those of BLS by about 
6,000 life science Ph.D.s in 1985 (this discrepancy would be slightly larger If 
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two-year college Ph.D.s were Included In the NSF escimate reported In Table 10). 
In the nonacaaemic R&D and othor science/engineering areas , NSF estimates 
(Table 11) a total life, stlence Ph.D. amployment requirament in 1985 approximately 
5 5OOO .greater than the total BLS estimattns being* amployed in its three categories" 
industry and business, governments and nonprbfit Drganlzations (Table 8). 



Table 10 



Comparison of BLS and 


NSF Total 


Demand for 


Science/ 


. Engineering Fh 


.p. s J 1985 


{ rhousands) 










Per Cent 






Difference, 


Difference, 


Field '\ , BLS 


NSF ' 


BLS-^NSF 


BLS/NSF 


Total 330.8 


293,0 


37.8 


12.9 


Physical Sciences 91.7 


76lO 


15. 7 


20.7 


Engineering 59.1 


45:0 . 


14.1 


31.3 ' 


Mathematics 19.8 


16,0 


3.8 


23.8 


Life^ Sciences- 73.1 


85.0 


^11.9 


-14.0 


Social Sciences 87.1 


71.0 


16a 


22. 7 , 


Sources:' BLS, Table 8; NSF, 


Table 11 







Another aspect gf the dif ference in life scdence Ph.D. . demand projections 
may be seen in examining tlie eBtimates of attrition and educational upgrading in' 
the academic sector* Available data indicate that both Ph.D. and non-Ph.D. life 
scientists are substantially older than. the members of the other specialty fields. 
If BLS applied its calculated attrition rate of .089 per cent for all Ph/b.s to 
the life sifientlst" employment in academia (as it appears they did) , it could lead 
to a serious underestimate of the demand arisin| from this cause. Rough calculations 
produce an estimate of about 6^000 more life science Ph.D.s needed in the 1972^85 . 
period if NSF attrition and educational enrichment assumptions were used rather 
than BLS. ■ :f 



Supply-Demand Balance . 

Even given the differences in assumptions, data, and methodology between the 
two reports s they reach similar conclusions* Unless market forces exert even,. more 
of an effect than that implicic in NSF's models there will be. a significantly 
larger number of Ph,D* reeipients in the science/engineering fields in the 1972-85 
period than there will be jobs usually filled by Ph*D. recipients. Rather than ■ 
outright unemployment, the most probable outlet for any such surplus will be either 
employnient in nonscience/englneering fields, or empioyment in science/engineering 
fields. And these will be in positions .not now held by Ph.D. reciplGnts nor 
projected to be, on the basis r>£ recent trends . 

There are two ways of comparing BLS and 'NSF projections of the supply-demand - 
balance. Table 11 compares the respective estimates of new supply and Incremental 
demand while Table 12 compares total supply and total demand. , 
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Table 11 

Comparison of BLS and NSF Supply^Demand Balance, New Supply 
vs. Incremental Demand, 1972--8S (Thousands) 







BLS 










NSF 








New 


incremental 


Suri 


^lus 




New 


Tncrementi 


il Surplus 


Field 


Supply 


Demand 


No. 




m 


Supply 


Demand 


No. 




Total 


326.2 


135.5 


190.7 


58, 


,5 


218,3 


140.3 


, 78.0 


35.7 


Physical Sciences , 


60.3 


33.4 


36.9 


44, 


,6 


38.1 


32.1 


6.6 


15.7 


Engineering 


50*3 


29.3 


21.0 


41. 


,7 


38.0 


19.7 


ia.3 


48.2 


Mathematics 


21,6 


10.0 


11,6 


53, 


.7 


11.9 


6.2 


5.7 


47.9 


Life Sciences 


92.2 


27.6 


64.6 


70. 


0 


53.3 


45.9 


7.4 


13.9 


Social Sciences 


101.8 


35.2 


66,6 


65, 


,4 


77.0 


36.4 


40.6 


. 52.7 



^er Cent of new supply 



Sources: NSF New Supply, Tab^ a 8; Incremental Demand, Table A^-ll; 

BLS New Supply, Table 11 ; Incremental Demand*, Table 9 

Again, the most obvioua point about^these tables is the discrepancy in the 
estimates for life sciences. The reader i's referred to the section on demand for 
a dlscusaion of these discrepancies. ' 



Table 12 

Comparison of BLS arid NSF Supply=Demand Balance, Total Supply 
vs. Total Demand, 1985 (Thousands) / 



Field 




BLS 










. ■■( . 


NSF 






Total 
Supply 


Total 
Deinand 




Surpli 


us 




Total 
Supply 


Total 
Demand 


Sur] 


plus 


No. 








No. 


, 


Total 


321.3 


330.8 


190. 


5 


36. 


5 


374.9 


293.0 


81.9 


21.8 


Physical Sciences 


118.7 


■91.7 ■ 


27. 


0 


22. 


7 


85.2 


76.0 ' 


9.2 


10.8 • 


Eniineering 


80.0 


59.1 


20. 


9 


26. 


i , 


63.3 


45.0 


18.3 


2.8.9 


Mathematics 


31.4 


19.8 


11. 


6 


36. 


9 


21.6 


16 . 0" 


5.6 


25.9 


Life Sciences * 


137.7 


73.1 


64. 


6 


46. 


9 


92.1 


85.0 


■7.1 


7.7 


Social Sciences 


153.7 ; 


87.1 . 


66. 


6 


43. 


3 


112.7 


71.0 


41.7 


37.0 



-Per cent of total supply 

.Sources^ .BLS Supply, Table 2, this paper; BLS Demand^ Table 8; 
NSF Supply, Table 8; Demand, Table 11 
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FOOTNOTES 



Unless otherwise apeclfled, all page and table refereitces are to the 
respective NSF and BLS reports » Proj cictlons of S cjianc^ and Eiiginaerlng 
pQCtorata Supply and Utilization^ 1980 and 1985 and Ph.D. Manpowari 
Emplo^^ i ent, Demand^ an d Supply, 1972-85 , ' -. - 

Unless □therwise specif led ^ all data from th^ NSF raporc are from the 
projections generated foi^ the Probable Model, 

See Tomor r o w ' b Manp ov^ e r _ Need b^^^ Sup p ]. e m a n t No . 4 1 Es t Imatlng Occupa t i o na 1 

Separations Fro m the Labor F orce for ^jtates (tMN Supplemeht 4) . ~— 
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HOW USEFUL IN mPLOYMENT IS COLLEGE EDUCATION? 
Jean G. Kessler* 



It was gratifying to be invited back this year to report^ further on the 
research which the College Placement Council and its related organizations the 
CPC Foundation, have been funding in the area of career plans and employment 
outcomes of college graduates. Before I starts I will file the e«ne disclaimer 
as 1 did at last year's symposium i I am not a researcher, although I have been 
very Involved with the research projects being reported. The principal investi^ 
gators are unavailable for geographical reasons—one being in Italy and the 
other in California, However ^ I will try to do thelj: wrk justices although I 
may not be able to respond to questions about certain technical aspects of the 
research. 

When completed, this particular series of studies will track the 1961 fresh- 
man class from its entry into college up through 1974 i a period of 13 years, 
tracing the changes in career plans, as well as the links between major fields 
of study, career choice, and employmemt outcomes, covering as many as 9 years of 
actual work eKperlence, Data were drawn ftom four folloi&^up surveys* In each 
case/ only those students — or graduates—were retained who had. answered all of 
the previous -questionnaires. Additionally, for most of the 1971 and 1974 analyses 
only, those were Included who had received a bacdalaureate but not a higher degree* 

This continuing study of the SMie cohort has provided unusual insight into 
the career decision^ioaking process and into the relationship of education to^ 
employment actual i^atio^i. . v 

For those of you who are/interested in the earlier findings, detailed re-, 
ports are still ayallable and samples are on the display table. 

In today's session we will be concentrating on the findings of the most 
recent survey conducted in^ 1975 and funded jo^tly tby the CPC Foundation and the 
National Institute of Education, The purpose was to determine how the graduates 
from the 1961 freshman cohort have utilised their education In employment, how 
useful it has been to them^ and wft^at recommendations they would make to help 
future generations prepare for employment. The area of Job satisfaction was 
also included to identify the types of graduates satisfied with their 'employment 
and the factors which contribute to this satisfaction* In this survey, the CPC 
Foundation, for the first time, did not fund secoridary analyses of daia collected 
for some other study but rather funded the. actual collection of data, with the 
questionnaire developed specifically to answer the areas being questioned by 
the researchers, ' 

People hold various beliefs about the primary purpose of education. Some 
believe that education should provide men and women with general knowledge, the 
ability to think clearly, or the ^ ipacity to establish life goals. Others believe 
that education is 'wasted for the individual if it does not lead to Increased 
earning power or Job satisfaction, and for society if It does not lead to in- 
creased product ivityXor is not used on the Job* = 



^Administrative Coordinator, College Placement Council, Inc* 
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Regardless of one's view about the primary purpose of education, the evi- 
dence of growing unemployment arid underemployment of college graduates has led 
to widespread concern and makes it difficult to dispute the need for greater 
links between academla and the world of work and for making education more useful 
for careers.. But what is useful education for careers? Most previous studies 
of the usefulness or value of college education for careers have selected a 
particular indicator and compared groups with various levels of education, a 
method that permitted broad conclusions > about the overall "value added" of 
college attendance. Economists have long sQUgh|: to determine the rate of return 
on a college education by assessing the differential between the earnings of' 
high school and college graduates and the extent to which this differential de- 
pends on factors other than education, such as ability and motivation. 

The CPC Foundation study took a different approach from previous assess-^ 
menta. It was designed as a means of providing a national forum for graduates 
to eKpreas their Q\m views on the ways in which their college education contrib- " 
uted to their long-run development. Although the survey focused on education-work 
relationships J it also tapped expurlences and opiniptis on a wide range of uses 
and benefits of college education, since individuals^ m4y benefit in manv ways 
that are not work-^r elated; for eKample^ through Intellectual development and 
preparation for life, - ^ 

The survey was conducted between November 1974 and J^rch 1975 with 12,009 
college -graduates who entered college in 1961 and had received a bachelor 'a but ^ 
no higher degree. Responge rat e was 61 per cent of the entire maillng^^ and 72 per 
cent of those whose questlo^nnaires were delivered* 

-The analyses were.further limited to those who still held only a bachelor's 
degree, and were working full-*time ln^l974-|5. Fifteen per cent had received an 
advanced degree and 31 per cent- were not working full-tlm%. The analyses j then, 
are based on the responses of 3, 077. men and 1,061 womenj total of 4,138. 

Of these respondents, only 17 per cent of the men ari^ 31 per cent of the 
women had chosen their present careers before entering colljege. In fact, half of 
the women and nearly two-thirds of the men chose their present occupation after :^ 
they completed their college education* Thus, while in co/legCj the majority were 
not preparing specifically for their present work. For example, 38. per cent ended 
up In business, careers (business administration, sales, Recounting, office work), 
although less than one in five inajored in business* v\ 

Previous studies have indicated that some respondents have had"^ difficulty 
responding' to the question "What was your college major?", either because they 
had combined or interdisciplinary majors, or for some other reason. Therefore, 
we asked for the area in which respondents had taken tiie most courses. This area 
was used in the analyses of a proxy for college majors* 

Approximately one-third had majored in fields classified as liberally 
oriented, that is, English , other arts and humanities, and social sciences. 
Another third had majored in vocationally oriented f ields^'-business , education, 
and engineer Ing-^-and 6ne=fourth in scientifically oriented fields — ^economlcs, 
natural sciences, and mathematics. The remaining 7 per cent gave their major as 
"other" and could not be classified. Fifty per cent of the women majored In 
Itberally oriented fiGlds and 21 per cent In education,, Substantlaliy more inen 
than women majored In the various scientifically oriented fields, as well as in 
business and engineering. 



While many occupations, are represented| approximately one-fifth of . 
the respondante ware teachers and one-fifth business admlniitrators. Occupa- 
tional categories with between 5 per cent and 10 per cent of respondents were 
sales person^ engineer, scientist ^ office TOrker, and accountant. 

Business firms ^ployed 28 per cent apd heavy industry 25 per cent of the 
respondents* Other imjor employers were education (22%) and government (10%), 
with the remaining 15 per cent divided among military, human service organlza'- 
tionSp and various other settings* " 

i^out two=thirds of the men had policy- or declslon-mking respons,ibillty 
and considered their job prof esslonals Three--f ourths of the women considered 
their jobs professional, but less than half had policy-- or decision-maklng respon- 
albillty, a finding influenced by the large proportion of women teachers who 
considered themselves professional but without policy-- or declaion=making 
responsibility* ' 

Although two-thirds of the graduates felt their skills were not fully 
utilised, this finding, by itself, does not necessarily mean that such a large 
proportion are underraployed* The respondents may simply have meant that they 
are a till developing their careers or are capable of greater responsibility. 

Responses to the various indicators of Job satisfaction depicted mixed 
feelings about work, The majority are satisfied with their careir progress and 
status or pr^stlga, and approximately two- thirds want to remain with their present 
employer* They are less satisfied with their prospebts for advancement and the 
"fit'* between thelr.,Job and their long-range goals. This is particularly true 
for women* leas than half of whom think their job fits their goals. Moreover, 
twc-thirds of women respondents think they are underpaid compared with others 
with the same job level and same emt^loyer, as well as others with the same job 
level and other employers. Only 28 per cent of the women consider themselves 
well paid compared with other baccalaureates, ^ . 

The perceptions of these women are consistent with the reality of their 
salary situation relative to men. Among respondents , 35 per pent of the women 
earned less, than $10,006; just 8 per cent of the men reported such low salaries* 
Salaries of $20,000 were reported by 30 per cent of the men respondents but by 
just 5 per cent of the women. 

Nevertheless in overall assessment of job satisfaction, women are about 
as satisfied as men. Over half of both sexes are "very satisfied," while Just 
4 per cent of men and 5 per cent women are "not at all satisfied," This finding 
regarding women was the case for the 1961 freshman cohort; more recent women grad-- 
uates may not be as complacent about status and salary. 

From the college graduates themselves, baccalaureate education in the United 
States received high marks for usefulness in two areas s providing general know- 
ledga^and credentialing, Three=fourths found their college education very useful ^ 
and almost none found it totally useless, in increasing general knowledge, 
"l-ncreasing the chances of finding a good job" (or "ctedentialing") was seen as 
the second most useful, aspect of college, with 69 per cent saying "very useful" 
and only 5 per cent saying "not at all useful,", ^ • ^ 
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Evidently, graduates think the degree itself is more helpful in securing^ 
employmant than a skill learned in college since only 42 per cant rated their 
education vary useful in providing a helpful skill and 29 per cent found it not 
at all halpful. Further, only 38 per cent felt their education was very useful 
in providing knowledge and skills for their current job, 43 per cent found it very 
useful in developing their ability to think clearly, while barely more than 
one-fifth thought it very useful for increasing leadership ability and helpful 
in the choice of life goals* While these ratings are middlings rather than al- 
together negative j the findings do suggest a need for improvement in these areas, 
if they are desired outcomes of college attendance, ^ 

Since some areas of study are more vocationally oriented than others, one 
might assume that persons who majored in these fields were more likely to find 
their education useful In^careers, And, indeed ^ this was the case. 

Persons with vocationally oriented majors were twice as likely as those 
-with liberal education orientations to rate their education very useful in teach^" 
±ng skills helpful in getting the first Job, and they were also more likely to 
use their college education. in their present work. Only about one in four liberal 
education majors found education very useful in imparting the knowledge and skills 
used in the present job. Even the more general dimension of career usefulness, 
"it increased my chances of finding a good job , " ^applied much more to graduates 
in vocationally oriented fields than to graduates in liberal education. On these 
three specifically career-related dimensions, persons who majored in scientifically 
oriented areas represented a midpoint on the continuum, but we're somewhat closer 
in their rating to graduates in vocational than in liberal education fields. 

On other dimensions of usefulness , which may serve, broader purposes than 
career=related goals, the differences between majors are much less striking, 

-seemingly -refuting tTie argument that those who concentrate in vocationally 
oriented fields miss out on som^ of the generali^ education benefits. Gollege ' 
education was reported as very useful for increasing general knowledge according 
to 78 per cent of those in liberal education fields, 73 per cent In scientifically 

' oriented fields, and 68 per cent in vocationally oriented fields. It was rated 
about equal across fields on increasing 'ability to think clearly. Moreover, ' 
college education was not rated particularly useful in developing leadership abil- 
ity or In helping people choose life goals , regardless of the orientation, 

. Not only are liberal education fields of study less likely to be useful in 
careers, they are also no't much more useful than vocationally oriented fields for 
intellectual development—at least from the perspective of the' respondents , 

These findings do not mean that persons who mjor in arts "and humanities 
or social sciences find that their education has been useless. First, the survey'' 
did npt tap all the possible ways in which education can be useful to people. 
Second, the ratings on.' indicators of usefulness ware rarely negative; the primary 
distinction was betwe^ a high and moderate degree of usefulness* Indeed, many 
respondents recommended certain liberal arts courses as valuable preparation for 
their Jobs. , 

The findings do indicate that vocationally oriented majors actually may 
provide a broader, more general education for work and life than does tpday's 
liberal education. The question is whether vocationally oriented majors provide 
a broader education than traditionally believed or whether liberally oriented 
majors are increasingly yielding a narrower one, , 
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As expected J college education provided more job-related ktiowledge for some 
occupational groupg than for otiiers. "Very useful" ratings on teaching knowledge 
and akilla used In the current job were given by 82 per cent of allied health 
workers I 67 per cent of educators, 62 per cent of accountants , and 56 per cent of 
engineersp but by Just 25 per cent of administrators^ 17 per cent of office workers 
16 per cent of sales personnel, and 14 per cent of miscellaneous non-professional 
occupations. 

Over the yearsi the effects of institutional characteristics have been a 
much debated issue. The respondents to this survey who graduated from what may 
be considered the more "elite" institutions were more likely than others, to 
consider .their college education useful for intellectual developments in this 
study, defined as increasing general knowledge and ability to think clearly. 
On the other hand, they were less likely than others to consider it useful in 
helping to chOQse life goals ^ developing leadership, building work-related skills 
and competencies, and improving career prospects. It is possible that the find- 
ings may reflect the fact, that the more selective or "elite" institutions tend to 
be more. theoretical, whereas less selective institutions tend to be more practical 
in their approach, 

> Graduates were also asked how often they use in their work the content of 
courses in their major, their minor, and other fields. The findings supported 
the conventional wisdom to the eKtent that looking at major and occupational 
titles will reveal something about^ the use of education in work, but what it 
reveals is only .approxlinate at beat p Large proportions of business majors who 
became accountants or administrators, natural science majors^who became allied 
health workers j engineering majors who became engineers, and education majors 
who became teachers used their major almost always or frequently. However^ 40 
per cent of buslnesa majors who became administrators and 37 t^er cent df. engi-- ' 
neering mjors who became engineers did not make frequent use of their majors . 

Ferhaps even^more of a challenge to the .conventional wisdom was the finding 
that 47 per cent of. English majors employed as business administrators,^ compared 
with 32 per cent of economics majors and just 26 per cent of engineering majors 
in the same occupations frequently used .their field content. Yet, employers often ^ 
prefer economics or engineering majors to English majors in filling entry-level 
administrative slots* Administrators who majored \n English are probably using 
their communications arid analytical skills rather than their knowledge of' Shakes- 
peare, ' ^ ^ 

Regardless of major ^ the link between education and occupation was relatively 
weak for office workers , sales personnel, and those In □ccupations classified as 
"other." However, teachers with a variety of educational backgrounds used their ^ 
major often. Indeed, for social science and mathematics g^^aduates, teaching was 
the only occu^tional^^outlet that made substantial use of Laeir training 'at the 
baccalaureate level since the Ph.D. is usually required for full professional 
status in other social science or mathematics jobs. 

With the generalised use of occupational titles *^as descriptors for jobs, it 
la perhaps insufficiently recognized that persons with a particular occupational 
title may perform a wide range of activities requiring. a wide range of skills* 

An examination of work activities performed by, graduates showed that many 
of these activities are cross^occupational , that Is, they are performed in a 
wide variety of jobs. 
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The mfiijgrlty of respondents , however, did not feel that college educatioy 
preparea them CO perform these activities. Less thsn pnp- third reported that , 
their college education prepared them for the actlvitlas associated wirth a tra- 
= dltional liberal, iarta and science educatlon'^--writlng and niathematical work* 

Persons involved in various business activities were aspecially unlikely 
to cite college as a learning ground. This situation is probably eKacerba^ted by 
the fact that many graduates with various majors ere eventually employed in jobs 
requiring business skills/ . 

For the respondents ^ much job skill acquisition took place after Vb6ilege. 
Very fewj^ regardless of occupation or majors felt that collage was sufficient 
training for their job. The proportions citing on-the-job training, ranged from 
a low gf 72 per cent for those in education to a high of 93 per cent for accoun- 
tants. _ Majorities in all occupational categories except accounting and allied 
health also reported "I picked it up by myself**' 

Since college education makes only a limited contribution toward building 
the necessary skills, the. respondents were askad to suggest cQurses that woAild 
be most beneficial in preparing L'or their 'owQ jobSp 

Among all graduates In all occupations , the most frequentiy recommended 
study areas ware business adinialstration (45%) , English (32%) , and psychology 
(31%0 , Next in general usefulness were areas that develop ability to handle 
numbers: economics (28%), accounting (27%) ^ and mathematics (23%)* These . 
recomiflendat ions are consistent with the evidence that many jobs across occupa- 
tions require administration, coimnunications ^ and interpersonal skills. 

As noted earlier ^ overall, nearly six out of ten respondents were very 
satisfied and only 4 per cent were not at all satisfied with their jobs. rAmong 
the rtiore satisfied groups were business administrators s sales personnel, teachers, 
and allied health workers* Lower status "whiter-collar workers were the least 
satisfied of the occupational groups studied, but only 11 per cent in this group 
expressed total dissatisfaction, . 

. ^ . ■ ^ 

^ The findings contradicted the popui.ir belief that entering a job related to 
one's major is important for job satisfact^nip Respondents who viewed their job 
as closely related to their major were no mure satisfied than others. . 

y 

One the most, important factors contributing to job satisfaction was the 
feeling that one's skills are being fully utillEed, This does not mean that 
i*vary skill must be used but rather having the opportunity to use the particular 
skills or competencies one values most. These skills or competencies may or may 
not have been acquired in colleges 

Jn addition it was also found that early choice and preparation for a spe- ^ 
clflc career does not enhance job satisfaction. Late choosers were just as satis- 
fied as early choosers. Further, those who followed an unconventional careers- 
development path often were more satisfied than those who followed a^ dominant, 
or "typical*' pattern. Another finding that refutes conventional belltsf has to 
do with sex stereotyping. People usually associate men'wlth businesB occupations 
and women with teaching occupations. However^ men teachers were found to be ns 
satisfied as women teachers and women business administrators were found to be 
significantly more satisfied than men in thls^ occupation * 
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To siramarlze, the finding that 38 per cent of respondents rate bDllege ^ 
"very useful" in providing knowledge and skills used In the current job and 12 
per cent rate it "not at all useful" can be interpreted both poaltlVGly, and nega'- 
tlvely. On the one hand, It indicates greater satisfaction than dlRsatisfaction; 
on the other hand, it indloates waste if nearly two-thirds Ho not 1 their 
education very useful. ^ Indlaputable interpretation is that consi arable room 
for iffiprovement exists* Combined with the other ratings of usefulness , 'the data 
tend to conform with the stereotypic picture of itudents acquiring a great deal 
of general knowledge In a somewhat Isolated acad©nic= environment , leaving college 
with fuzzy goals and little intellectual preparation for autonomous thinkings and 
as far as careers go, benefitting primarily from the dlploiaa. 

By imparting general knowledge, colleges are preparing people for all aspec 
of life, including careers* However, general knowledge often does not prepare 
people for work* ' ? 

Although most graduates make some use in their work of their college 
courses, the potential work value of courses outside the m^or may not be suffi-- 
clently recognized or tapped* ^ ^]>^ 

The relation between particular curricular areas and occupations should be 
reconsidered. Persons with a particular occupational title may perform a wide 
range of activities requiring a wlin range of skills* However, the majority of 
college graduates, according to out study, do not think tl^t college education 
prepares them to perform these' activities* 

What studies are useful? The courses recommfiided most frequently are 
business administration, English, and psychology. Economics, accounting, and 
mathematics follow in order of usefulness. If these study areas were to beccme 
part of a general career-education core, with variations depending on broad 
vocational interests, they would provide the skills required for matty Jobs* 
The most generally useful curriculum would build capabilities in communications ; 
administration, interpersonal relations, and numerical operations* 

Overall, the findings of ,thls survey seem to render moot the current argu- 
ments supporting either "vocationallsm" or "humanism," Indeed, these recent 
college graduates, actually engaged in the world of work, find substantial voca- 
tional value in humanistic curricula. They also find general applicability or 
basic usefulness in business curricula that educators label vocational. 

The assessment of their education by these graduates suggests a qualified 
endorsement. It also suggests that the hatlon^'s colleges re-examine the "mix" 
being offered to their successors in the classrooms, so that the next generation 
to graduate into a world of uncertainties and change -may do so with its fundamen- 
tals firm and its adaptability a foregone conclusion. 



STRATEGIES AW PRQCEDUmES FOR USING OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 
AT A CAREER'^DEyELOPMENT AND PLACEMENT CENTER 



' ; * James Silck* 

" ' - Richard G.. Swails** 

^ process of choice as it relates to career planning has never been 

easy, but for today's young person it is a problem of , staggering proportions. 
The nomenclature and complexity of ^today's job titles alone reflect signifi- 
cant changes* Changes that exist in the type of work available and the number 
of possible job choices. 

Today's youth are confronted with a number of mixed messages which further 
add to their confusion* For a number of years the message has been that the 
path to a "good" Job is through higher eduafttldn. Yet it has also been est!-- 
mated that approximately 80 per cent of escis t tog ;v jobs In the United States do 
not require a .college education. 

Many students who have taken our advice and who h^ve diligently pur sued 
their college program are now confronted with a very competitive college employ- 
ment mailket* Y^^^y college /graduates are now learning what the term "underem- 
ployment" real^ly means. So it is no wonder that we are beginning to see growing 
numbers of students exhibiting increased anxiety over the process of career choice 

■ ■ \ . " .. ■ ■ 

Education \lnstitutions at all levels are beginning to -recognize the irapor-- 
tanc& of providing students with more assistance In the area of career development 

The Career DWelopment and Mac emeht Center of The Pennsylvania State 
University assists students in exploring, confirming^ and implementing their 
life/career plans and^ goals. The center views the career concerns of individ- 
uals as developmental \ln nature and ^ therefore * provides services that potentially 
benefit any student of^any major or term standing. 

Several stations In the Career Information Center present occupational 
Information by way of the Career Tapes* This system utilizes audio^ taped 
presentations to describe the Penn State Academic Majors (4='year and 2-year 
programs) and related careers* There are approximately 140 tapes in this series. 
Because of the rapid changes In salaries ^ supply ^ and demand the tapes are re- 
viewed each year* - These tapes describe the cluster of occupations related to 
a particular majors presenting information about the nature of the occupations, 
current supply/dOTand data , salaries , career ladders , and graduate programs* 
They are developed, by the Career Development and Placement Center with the / 
cooperation of the various university, departments - 

In addition toN^ts use In, the Career Information Center this audio career 
information system Is being used on all Commohwealth Campuses and is also avails 
able to students via th^ universities "Dial -Access" system, ' The "Dial-AcceBH" 
telephone network permits\students to obtain information at seven (7) Listening- 
Learning stations on the Ut\lversity Park Campus, 



*Maripower Information Specialist ^ Career Development and Placement Center, 

The Pennsylyanla State University* 
**Dlrectdr, Career Development and Placement Center, The Pennsylvania State 

University, ^ . 
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As was noted in the slide-presentation the Career Information Center 
has been organized so that students can enter this system of resources at 
their own po4nt of need. Each station has a printed Index or guide to the 
information contained in that area to aid the student In quickly satisfying 
a specif iccareer information need. However, for many students the center Is 
a place to browse, a place where they begin to identify their omi values and 
goals and to explore the world of work. 

Many students have only a basic knowledge about an occupation of interest. 
They are interested in learning more about the occupation, but they don't know 
where to begin. At Station 3 of the center these atudents will find the 
"Occupational Awareness Inventory." This module has been designed as a study 
guide to aid the student in conducting a personal occupational exploration* ' 
As ^ student works through this inventory he will answer a series of questions 
designed to provide a well rounded picture of an occupation in the context of 
todays world of work. In many instances issues that have not previously been 
considered are brought to the students attention. The inventory attempts to 
develop an awareness of : 

1. The nature of the occupation 

a. What I especially like about the occupation 

b. What I don't like about the occupation 

2. How your vajiies and interests might be satisfied by this occupation 

3. Training and qualifications required 

4. Entrance to the occupation 

5. Career ladders 

- 6. , Career clusters 

7. '.Employment outlook 

a , National. 

b. Regional (if the student has,, established an area of 

geographic preference) 

8. Salaries « " ■ 
'a. National ^ 

b. Regional (if the student has established an area of 
geographic preference) 

9. Identification of sources of additional information 

The resources required to complete this inventory are found within 
Station 3, the Career Resource Information Station, As you ran see a great 
deal of emphasis is placed on regional as well as national . ormation* ,,Bur^ 
veys such as the State Department's Vocational Education Management Information 
System and Commo nwealth Bacca laureate Degree Follow-Up Study, along with student 
interviews, present a picture \)f a graduate^,populatlon t' at ds to a large degree 
immobile. This points to the nteed for>regional information* In the past many 
students with regional interests\ have had access only to national data* This 
can provide a very misleading input to the process of career planning* For 
example, the national projected demand for Accountants, at *"he present time, is 
approximately 40,000 per year. However, if one is concern* about the demand 
within the State of Pennsylvania that number reduces to 1^6/0. Again if a person 
is concerned about demand with the state (i.e., Philadelphia metropolitan area) » 
that figures shrinks from 1,670 to 871 and if a parson is concerned about the 
demand for Accountants in a more rural area of the state, the number would reduce 
even further, perhaps to a figure like 40 or 30. So it is necessary to properly 
define .the geographic location of demand. This is extremely Important if a per- 
son has established geographic boundaries on where they will travel to obtain 
employment. In such cases the potential supply can be isolated frcm deinand* 
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A topic of great interest to most students Is - the job outlook for 
college graduaCes. Often the sfcudent is looking for only a capsullged suiranary 
of the Job market* In response to this interest the Career Developinent and 
Placement Center has, published "The Job Outlook foy* College Graduates, " This 
publication presents current supply/demand data based on the "Occupational 
Briefs" developed by the U*S* Department of Labor, bureau of Labor Statistics 
in May of 1976, A general overview of the Job market is also provided , along 
with a discussion of rising Job requirements, Che supply of Jobs candidates 
with college degrees, and the problem of ' ui^^deremployment , This booklet has 
been distributed through counselors , academic advisors , the faculty, and the 
Career Information Center* 

Another very important section of the Career Inforraation Center is Station 
4, that section dealing with Career Implementation Strategies* Traditionally 
Placement Centers have, to a large degree , focused their attention on facili^ 
tatlng employer /employee Job iutervlews with a strong effort being made to place 
the graduate in work related to the field of study, if the student so desires. 
Although the first Job is very importartt to the young graduate. Job placement 
must be more than an exi^ service if the employee of tomorrow is to encounter 
several major Job changes in his lifetime, "Job placement- ■ is a skill he should 
take with him. " \ 

Station 4 utilizes five study modules to assist the student in developing 
interviewing skills and Job search strategies* The modules deal with -'Searching 
out and Identifying Potential Em^loyerss" "How to Contact Employers," "Enhancing 
Job Interviewing Skills,-' '-Selectirtg froA Employment Alternatives," and "The . 
Transition from School to Work/' 

These are but a few of the strategies we are currently using to present 
career information in Penn State's Career Development ^.rid Placement Center* 

Planning for one-s future in today's coinplex society is certainly not an 
easy task: it demands early and continued attention* To address that complex 
task the Career Development and Placement! Cfenter ' s purpose ±bi 

o to help students learn about themselves and various career 
alternatives 

o to help students develop an appropriate plan of action to enl^ance 
their opportunities to enter their chosen fielfl of endeavor^ 
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PENNSLYVANIA P0STSECONDAR.Y DEGREE PROGRAMS: 
NEED, AVAILABILITY, SUPPLY, OVERSUPPLY 

S, V. Martorana* 
Eileen Kuhns*^ 

The geneaia of this project waa a StaCo Hoard of Education resolution paBsad 
In the fall of 1974 calling for the study of all college and university academic 
programs in Pennsylvania with an examination of the extent to which there was pro- 
gram duplication. This resolution was referred to the Pannsylvania Association 
of Colleges and Universities (PACU) Executive Corandttee for reaction. The PACU 
Executive Coirunittee consulted with its membership and decided that the study would 
be. more readily accomplished or would^ likely achieve better results if done as an 
activity of the Association, The Center for Higher Education at The Pennsylvania 
State University was approached with a request for help in the design of such a 
study. Khen developed^ the design was to go to the Exebutive Committee for review 
and approval. Under the agreement which resulted, the first named co-author of 
this paper was given a continuing relationship to the study; his task was to da-^ 
velop the design and to maintain a consultative supervisory relationship through 
its completion/ 

The study design proposed that the project be expanded so it would be con- ^ 
cerned not only with the issue of possible program duplication but also with the 
need lo identify gaps in prpgrams provided. The proposition advanced was that one 
cannot determine program duplication and whether or not such cd-eKlstance of pro- 
grams might be deemed wasteful until a broader understanding is established of 
the need and availability of programs in relationship one to the other . Thus the 
terms in the title—need^ availability ^ supply, oversuppry—were developed as a 
description of the main emphasis of the study. 



/ From its beginning, the study has attempted to gather data about all the 

programs in Pennsylvania leading to recognized academic degrees—associate, bacca- 
laureate, and higher degrees through to the doctorate. 

This is a cooperative study endorsed by tlie PACU Executive 'Committee and the 
states associa'tion of proprietary schools* There are 226 locations for instruc- 
tion leading to degrees and over 5,000 curricula ideiitified that have organized 
programs leading to degrees at those locations. 

In the study design we attempted to obtain data that speak, to a number of ^ 
considerations. These include i needs, availability to students-^--to those who 
are consumers of. educational opportunity in the state—supply of programs with 
varying characteristics, and whether or not there might be oversupply. One con-- 
sideration in the overall design is occupational demand—the relationship of the 
needs of the economy for trained personnel, and the production of graduates from 
the academic programs, that feed into the occupational requirements of the economy. 
We. stress however, that this is only one of a variety oE elements included in the 
study, and we also stress the voluntarism that is basic \to participation in this 
project, This^ voluntary cooperative venture Involves all of Pennsylvania's post*- 
secondary^ institutions , \ /\ * 



^Professor, College of Education, and Research Associate, Center for Study 
of Higher Education, The Pennsylvania State University, 
**Project Director, Pennsylvania Association of Colleges" and Univer.^itles ^ 
Coordinator, Educational Administration Program, Catholic University of 
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But the purpose of this presentation is to focus on emplpyment or occu- 
pational assessment. Firsts a program is defined by a Higher Education General 
Information Survey (HEGIS) code. It specifies a program degree level leading 
to a particular degree such as the associate in artSi all the way through the 
doctorate level. We needed to idantify a prograni and an occupational relation- 
ship. So in cooperation with Dr. Roger Be j^deks senior economiitj Division of 
Solar Energy j ERDAj we first^ took all of the occupational classif IcationB in the 
Dictionary of Occupat ional Titles that related to the programs offered in Penn- 
sylvania and created cross-reference listings of program titles (HEGIS codes) 
with occupational titles (DOT codes), One^of the basic reasons for doing this 
was to make our data compatible with the occupational data available through 
the. Bureau of EmployTOent Security^ Department of Labor and other agencies. They 
are presented by occupational titles and not by educational programs, so there 
was a need to translate occupations into educational programs. After this cross^ 
referencing was completed. Dr. Bezdek began to look at all of the bibliographies 
throughout the nation that were available in the area of occupational supply- 
demand. This was done on a national basis as it related' to the Pennsylvania sit- 
uation with regard to bacialaureate. and higher degree graduate slippl'y. For the 
associate degrees we used sub--state divisions (standard metropolitan statistical 
areas) for this relationship. Additionally, he developed a bibliography of about 
400 studies of various kinds, very current studies having to do with employment. 
This, in itself, will be an interesting outcome of the study. As a further' source 
of information about the projected relationships between supply of and demand for 
graduates in specific fields, he contacted over 150 prof essional . organizations . 
We mention these resources because they are important in the data gathering design 
utilized by Dr. Bezdek, 

.. & ' ' 

There was neither time nor resources to do mny studies, as far as gqing 
^rom the ground up, about employment across all of the educational areas in . 
Pennsylvania .post secondary education. Instead he went to the experts in the 
many fields represented in the educational programs in Pennsylvania, !*7hen he 
had done this, he. began to address the basic approach of employment and graduate 
relationships. Projections were made of both graduatee and jobs up to around 
1980 and in some cases beyond that, Againj we stress it was done prltnarlly for 
Pennsylvania but the national' information was of course important, particularly 
at the doctorate level. But he was particiilarly concerned with the Pennsylvania 
situation. With respect to all HEGIS code programs in Pennsylvania, he indica- 
ted whether there was adequate demand (rhe projected supply of graduates was less 
than or equal to the projected demand for them); whether there was less than ade^ 
quate demand (the supply of graduates was greater than the demand for them) ; or 
whether there was simply insufficient infornmtion with reg^ard to that particular 
program. 

Adequate denand^ in a general sense. Is a matter of whether the-, pro j acted 
positions are going to be sufficient in numbers for the graduates who are pro^ 
jected over the same period of time. If they are roughly equal, or there are 
fewer graduates than jobs, demand is regarded as adequate. The other side., of 
^course* is the inrtequate demand wherein there are more Pennsylvania graduates 
than jobs. The information that will be presented in the study has not only '.the 
kind of supply^demand designation that we just talked about ^ but behind each one 
of these are professional judgmenfcs based »on all this wealth of data from the 
people who are closest to a particular occupation, ; ' 
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We could go on In much datail about this, but let us close by relating 
a recent conversation with a professional in the Harrlsburg area. We were 
talking about the study ^ and his reaction to our conversation was thiss **Do 
you mean that the educational establishment is really going to look at occupa^ 
tional supply--demand needs in terms of developing a strategy for academic pro^ 
granmlng?*' Certainly this la a question that academicians are loaking at very 
carefully* Occasionally in the past they have been Interested about occupational 

gtlEoatos of various kinds j such as for engineering, the result of which have 
made them very cautious and skeptical. Educators also quest ion whether educa= 
tlon's purpose is' to satisfy labor market needs, and or whether it is for much 
broader purposes of the Individual and society. And that Is certainly a^ issu^ 
that the policy group directing this study Is dealing with at the preaent time* 
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INDUSTRY LOOKS AT MANPOWEH-NKEDS 



Samuel W. Seeman* 



The title of .this symposiura and the topics and affiliacions of those 
spaaking all indicate that it is an examination of people at work in terms of 
the aducation and training they need ^ the mechanisms for putcing them to workj 
and the methodology for gathering and using inf oriiuition about them. Curiously 
the aymposium provides for very little.. input on the part of those who actually 
employ people at work. It also provides little opportunity for insight from 
those who actually perform the bulk of the work that is done. 

With respect to employees , that arrangement may very well assume that 
their range of vision on the subject Is a short one. It suggests that their 
perspective on people at work is limited to the parochial problems 'of meeting 
their own particular manpower needs and on a short-term basis at that. Un- 
fortunately * both the assumption and the suggestion probably are accurate, so 
that what m employer can contribute to this^ symposium is limited and special-^ 
ized. At the same time, happily, it frees an employer from the need to use 
extensive data or rely on statistics, " = ' 

Nevertheless 5 it is useful to use two sets' of numbers as a starting point, 
sbme 8 years ago 6 of every 7 jobs were in the private sector — -and that Included 
many private jobs which were publicly funded, such as those making defense 
materials and building the interstate highway system, NoWj leas than a decade 
later, only 5 of every 6 Jobs are said to be in the private sector. To a non- 
statistician living in a time when the proportion of those working to the total 
of those in the labor mar kef has also declined, that suggests that there has 
been a serious loss In Lhe crpacity of the private sector to put people to work. 

It is not because the private sector , ^business , does not want to put people 
to work. Certainly employers constantly endeavor to control their manpower costs 
and to things more efficiently* Certiiinly they replace work by hand with work 
by machine when the machine can do it' more cheaply and as well or better , Some- 
times competition and. cost pressures make them^do it even when the machine doesn' 
do the job as well. 

But it would be very hard to find an employer whose main goaV is to reduce 
the number of people working in the enterprise. Enterprise is, in fact, the 
proper name for it. The employer's main' goals are most likely to be to maxi-* 
mige profit and to grow. And growth almost always means more employees. 

It was suggested that one of the topics for this discussion should be 
**The Role of the Private Sector in Creating New Jobs," Fair enough^ but it 
should be clearly understood that the role of the private sector is most emphat-- 
ically not to create new jobs. The role of, the private sector— and note that 
it is still the biggest part of our total economic fabrics-is to create goods and 
servipes of sufflcleht quality cosell them, and at sufficient profit to stay in 
business and reinvest and^ grow. A byproduct of the successful performance of 
that role is the creation of ^new jobs* That should hot be surprising---and It Is 
been going on for a long time, and here, at least until recently, better than 
anj^where else. ' ' 
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Jobs do not exist and ara not created in the private sector because someone' 
wants to work or because society needs more people working. They exist ai^d are 
created because there is work to be done. In the long run, no employer will 
'retain or add people unless there is salable fruit of their labor. That sounds 
. obvious. Behind us lias a litter of failed public programs to demonstrate that 
annoying fact and present among us now are some results of the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act ^lich are demonstrating it anew. 

If what has been said about the fundamental nature of jobs is accepted , it 
follows that T^at the private sector needs to stimulate employment is not new 
incentives* What the private sector needs are freedom and opportunity* That is 
not to suggest a return to unbridled competition or removal of constraints necessary 
to preserve our environment or necessary to assure equity and proper conditions 
of work. It is to suggest the removal of conditions that impair opportunities , 
erode efficiency s and limit markets. One example on point is laws and regulations 
said to be for the sake of safety but, in faat, designed to preserve jobs that 
are not needed. Another is laws with admirable social goals, but implementing 
regulations which generate costly new bureaucracies in government and in the 
privat^ sector as well " which, in turri,^ gener^te^ reports and data which no one 
uses , ^ 

Given the opportunity to grow and freedom from Irrelevant, costs ^ the private 
sector does not need other Incentives . Assuming the availability of one other 
vital ingredient, jobs will be created* 

That other vital ingredient is* people who are able to do the work or able to 
learn how to do itj and who want to do it. On this scores it can be fairly said 
that the attitude of private sector employers is one of concern and uneasiness, 
At the very best, except in periods of high unemplbyment * it lacks confidence that 
there will be an adequate supply of people equipped to do the jobs it may create. 

This is not the proper place in this symposium to dwell on education for work. 
Nevertheless, It is common knowledge that much of the product of our school systems 
does not enter the workplace adequately equipped with the basic skills and knowledge 
necessary for doing or learning the job. Many who have had vocational education 
enter the workplace after training which is Inadequate and, sometimes, after training 
which was irrelevant* Probably some of the blame for those condition^ can be laid 
at the. step of the private sector* If so, it should be laid there more emphatically, 
in order to get on with the solutions to the problems '^of manpower supply* But ' 
the fact is that a major proportion of the workforce is not adequately educated or 
trained. 

The, other assessment the private sector would make of the. workforce has to do 
with the attitudes and values of workers, ^ including many managers. The problem is 
hard to define without using emotion^loaded and dangerous phrases such as -'return 
to the work ethic," Nevertheless, the observation can be made, and constantly Is 
made, that for all too many a job is only something that Is necessary to produce 
income to buy things. The results may not show up in a definable way in overall 
manpower statistics, but they are -clear enough in the factori» the offlcei and the 
railroad freight yard. They are absenteeism^ turnover, wasted material^ machlne^ 
down^time and irrelevant grievances. Having identified the condition, it should 
be hastily and emphatically notedl^-that the means for improvement are not "about 
to be quickly and neatly pfescFiHed, The condition in question clearly is part of 
bur whole social and economic structure^ and it is almost meaningless to say 
"go back to work ethic/- ♦ 
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One small suggestion can be amde , however ^ and it is made to those in 
the spheres of government and education as well as to those In tho private sec- 
tor. While we have masses of quancltat ive data about the workforca and the 
manpower market^ we don^t really have muuh qualitative understanding about why 
people work J how they feel aboiit Cheir workj and the vnlues they place on it. 
Much of what we r<^.ly on, on the sub jcct, stems trom limited academic studies and 
from what unions ^ as the representatives of workers, have to say* They are 
valuable, but they are not enougli. All who are concernf?d with manpower problems 
and Trmnpower information need to know more and understand better and we need to 
gat about it* It is hard to see how the private sector can recruit and manage 
its workforce or make suggestions to education and government without better 
understanding of the motivations and values people have with respect to their 
work. It Is just as difficult to see how education and government can do with-- 
QU t i t . 

Discussion of that problem which seems to be shared by all naturally 
leads'to the next questions If the private sector can Identify some of the 
problemB of the present, what can it say about the needs of the future in terms 
of quantity and of the characteristics of the workforce? How many and what 
kind of employees will the private sector need? 

It is a fair question because the private sector needs the an.wers as ■ 
badly as anyone. Unfortunately ^ business and industry can only be of limited 
help. As already mentioned, their perspective, and their knowled|e tend to be 
short range and parochial. Anyone who has ever participated in long-range 
planning for a business establishment knows how difficult It is to apply eco- 
nomic and market predictions and the possibilities of technological change in 
order to arise accurate estimates of the numbers of people a single enterprise 
will need\ five years from now. 

.Accurately defining the characteristics of one company's manpower needs in 

terms of skills and knowledge just does not seem feasible* The task seems to 

be one for government because government is in a position to assemble, organize, 
and analyse and inform. 

It would not be consistent to conclude this presentation, which has been 
fllle^d with problems and questions but very few answeirs or solutions, without 
montlonirig one more problem. Both government and education can do a better job 
.of gathering .information and valuing the information and projections they receive 
Spm the private sector. It is not hard to cite specifics. And any improvement 
sh^ld be self-reenforcing because it will encourage the private sector to do a 
far^^tter job of supply Ing . the essential basic raw Information and ideas. 




A BOTTO>aiNE VIEWPOINT! INDUSTRY LOOKS AT EDUCATION 

Robert Heltman* 



Those thoughts which perhaps might be most useful to us today. In our roles 
as atatlsticians or data gatherers or usBrg, leads me to a title for this brief 
massage, I call it: "Having impact with your statistics and with your life.'* 
There is a very Important value message here. Each of us, as we go to bed at night 
and as we finish different phases of our life, really wants to know, before the 
God we all stand, %diether or not we-ve done something of value, something to help 
our fellow human beings. It's one thing to be just a gatherer of data or just a 
personnel person doing dally chores, but thare^s something else to causing Impor-- 
tant needed changes foif the better. In my travels around the state, attending 
public hearings (and everyone of them that council has held since late '.74), there 
is one thing that comes to me so clearly , and as being so importaht, it is the 
central ■ issue I am going to share with you today, . That has to do with commun- 
ity ownership, community responsibility In solving problems be they education or 
environmental systems or whatever t 

The soiutions to educational problems are going to mostly be handled at the 
comiimnity level. I suggest that this has very Important Inferences for how data 
gathering and generation can be done* There was a Needs Survey done recently in 
my community (Erie). This survey was done so well that it was written up In the 
October Fortune Magazine as being perhaps the best needs survey in the nation. 
The magic in this survey is not the numbers, because numbers are father cold. But 
if you get people Involved in the gathering of numbers, and they have some ovmer-- 
ship In them, they're going to have relevance and importance. That happened In 
the developmant of this survey in Erie. OriganiEatlonal meetings were held Includ- 
ing people who are employees, discussions were held about the need for skilled 
manpower and the need to do the survey well. When it came through the mail, It 
didn't receive the reaction most of us have had about unannounced surveys that 
come through the mail-^just more damn work to do==especially If you don't under-- 
stand the background and importance of ^ that survey. ^ 

I want to just read from the survey some key points as to how the folios up 
there feel about what's Important, Just Imagine, If you will, how that community 
Is tying together around numbers. "The annual skill needs survey of manufacturing 
aids Industry in future employment, planning; It assists school boards and adminl"- 
strators in Implementing career education in the local educational units based on 
the types of Jobs available in the Erie area. It provides counselors and teachers 
with occupational information to help students prepare for future job opportunities 
guidance, \ It aids the city's and county's federal manpower administrators to pro-- 
perly utilise over $2 million training money that is available in picking the right 
programs. It develops an awareness throughout the community of the .occupational 
opportunities that really ar- Available. It helps the students to think more about 
what the future is like. It assists manpower program operators plan occupational 
training based on the curriculum, equipment and facilities needed to provide the 
proper instruction." If you know about AVTSs and the large number of crafts cotranit 
tees, you can see again how all this ties together. Most significantly it has been 
a basic part oi the proposal which lead to the Regional Occupa'tdonal ^kill Center 
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which Is presentiy under construction and will ba on boarcl in 1977, Obviously, 
the Erie Needs Survey is a living viable document! It has impact and the people 
who participated in it feel very good about it and the numbers will be credible, 
I really believe ' conmunlty involvement is the answers and I've seen it in contrast 
when I go to other conmunitiea for the advisory council and liatun to the tastl= 
mony* What fun community collaboration can ba^ what eeBentlally good changes we 
can make 4 and how each of us can go to bed at night eaylng "l think 1 nmde a little 
progress," And how warm it makes those cold things called statistics* 

Another point I want to go into that tie to developing valid occupational 
statistics 5 build upon the Erie study as a case example and they come under the 
heading of "synergy," . 

Some pretty bright folks have looked at the Uuited States economy and they 
said that there are three really basic problems -unemplo3nnent j inflation, and 
the energy crisis. Maybe brighter , more knowledgeable people would pick some, 
other araaSj but I think if you want to effect change , the secret is laying these 
things together. Example i our previous speaker talked about capital formation 
briefly and the need for it in the^ private sector in order to increase the, number' - 
of jobs, decrease unemployTOent and Increase tax revenues. There is lots of motion 
goingion in the private sector to try and aid the capital formation issue. For 
most industrial Jobs it takes an investment of about $33|000 to create a job; 
that's the machinery, the tools , the floor space and so on, ' The programs that are 
being recommended are to reduce double taxation on dividends and to take care of 
better, quiek^r tax write--offs in depreciating machinery. That frees up money to\ 
invest in Jobs,,, the Jobs identified in the Needs Survey. 

When you take a needs survey in a local area and you try to tie together its 
impact on the economy , I just wanted to show you a few charts that really sell 
and really involve more people in effecting change. This is one of the charts. 
It says 6500 n4w jobs in the area mean personal increase of income in the area of 
$65 million, /Now suppose you were a grocerp a radio salesman, a school or something 
else; that means there are a lot more dollars floating around for you. That makes 
the area he^i If hierj it adds jobs. Bank .deposits go up. Retail sales and number of 
retail outlelts increase, That-s the power that statistics can have in tying things 
together, WlVen a syncglstlc macrp^economlc view is taken^ and all the interested 
partiefj are Involved^^then change for the good will occur! 

V ■ ,) . ' . " , 

Another point has to do with personalising communications. Know the people 
that you're going to contkct to get data. If you're close enough, it's really nice 
to have eyeball contact. People working with people are going to solve the world's 
problems; no other .way. Provide feedback. If you put in a lot of manhours filling 
in a stily and you sent it offj you'd sure like to know what happened! 

Also, personalize your written communications, It^s too easy for me^ when I 
have to survey a lot of people, or issue a broad ^communication to several, thousand 
employees^ to write a letter thati when I sit back and look at' it, is cold and 
impersonal* It's very embarrassing to me but it's easy to fall Into that trap. 
It takes a little more tlmep but it gets the job done better, if you don't know 
everybody personally , to nonetheless write a personal sounding letter to: 1) eKplaln^ 
why it's Important to the recipient to do the study, 2) promise them early feedback , 
3) and put down your name, address and telephone number. 



I think the folks in the private sector, not that they're better or worse' 
than anybody elsej simply live in a world that Is always oriented towards action. 
The iMre you c#n do to synergize your data, inter-relate it and help have Impact 
to improve the human condition generally^ and the private sector employer's con- 
dition specifically, the more they will appreciate you and the more they will want 
to work with you* In conclusion j my main points are theses 1) work to build broad 
local coimunlty involvement, 2) work to have impact , ^that is cause needed change, 
3) synarglge your approach— tie surveys to local state improvements in the economy, 
the ^ployment situation, etc., and 4) deal on a personal level—avoid cold letters 
and suprise surveys-^make it easy for survey recipients to talk with survey sponsors. 

That's the and of my raessage, except that, you deserve a little "statistical*- 
humor, and I'm going to share, that with you. "Statistics prove that 50 per cent of 
married people are women. Smoking is the leading causa of statistics. For every 
man 85, there are seven women, so what? On a per-mile basis, space travel is the 
safest mode*" I shall close with a statement by >fark Twain, and I have to confess 
that I personally understand its reality. '*Get your facts first, then you can 
distort them as you please." 
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LABOR'S CHALLENGE TO EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY 
Harry Boyer* 

We in the Trade Union Movement are deeply concerned about trends and 
patterns in the employment picture of this Nation. At the same time, we are 
continually saarching for new methods of training and retraining working people 
to meet the needs of an ever-changing, modern, industrial society. We, there- 
fore, compliment you for the vision and commitment you have expressed in 
designing and participating in this "Occupational Research and Information 
Symposium, ^ ^ , 

r 

My topic for this "Group Session" Is "Labor's Challenge to Education and 
Industry, " \ 

Let me begin by stating that in this Bicentennial Year we issue a chal- 
lenge not only to the educational system and industry^ but to ourselves, our 
membership, and all Americans in all walks of life. 

We have come' to a crossroads in our economic development where we at one 
and the same time, consume more goods and sevvices than we have at any point- in, 
the history of our Nation ^ bit juk nave more people unemployed than at any period 
with the exception of the OzciHX Depression of the 1930's. " \ 

As I stand before you today almost eight million Americans are "officially-' 
out of work. If we 1 ;4.:Uaie those who have given up searching for employment and 
those who are under';..ni^lDyea due to a downturn in their particular industry, the 
real unemployment f . .re Eiav be as high as 12 million Americans^ 

'■^1 believe that such high unemployment is simply not acceptable, not now 
and nut for the future • There is no reason that, with a cooperative effort, we 
cannot return to a full employment economy in which everyone who seeks work will 
find work available. By a cooperi tive effort € mean Labor, Industry, the Educa^ 
tional System, and every other se^?/T'ert of our society working together to identify 
the present and future needs of th** ■merican work force, and to then Jointly 
support measures to put America back co work, is an approach which we think merits 
serious consideration, - 

Organized labor, throughout it's history in this country, has actively 
supported vocational education in our schools. Over the years, however 5^a 
growing sense of the failure of vocaulonal education to relate to the realities 
of the existing and future job market led the AFL-CIO, at it's 1959 Convention, 
to call for the formation of a National Advisory Committee to investigate the 
situation. By 1962, the needs of vocational education became more intense. In 
that year a report of thm Federal Government's Panel of Consultants on Vocational 
Education disclosed thai vocational education^ inadequately financed and too 
rigidly structured^ was ^^aining young people for non^existing jobs and doing 
little to develop the ski.k Is needed in modern industry. 

Although we have e great strides in vocational education since that 
time, it is our consiH?r^^ i judgement that we must once again reevaluate our . 
programs to meet pr^ -5^1^ nr^d future needs. We mu^r work together to make certain 
that no available f. ibs laln unfilled because we hava not met the needs of that 
particular job in ont vocational fducatlon system. 

•— — — ' . . 13 . 
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Our concern about vocational education goes beyond the ccncept of providing 
young people with the basic training they need for a particular craft or skill. 
We must also be providing methods by which skills can be updated as technological 
advances require such updating. And we would hqpe that industry and our public 
education system would work hand in hand with us in such a program. 

We must also * redouble our commitment to retraining workers whoHe jobs no 
longer eKlst or soon will be going out of eKistence because of either the death 
of an industry or the technological advance of automation* , 

At another levels outside of the basics of vocational trainings we ^re also 
committed to programs in the field of ^€ontlnulng Education, Wej at the Pennsyi^ 
vania AFL-CIO, for example^ in cooperation with The Pennsylvania State University, 
participate in a program Imown as the Union Leadership Academy* ULA is a series 
of eight specialty courses dealing with such topics as "Labor Law"^ as well as 
several others, which are taught by competent and qualified Instructors and are 
geared to the needs of rank and file union members* We would very much like to 
work more closely with educators and industry representatives In improving this 
program and establishing new programs to deal with the higher educational needs 
of working people. 

The challenge to provide for the educational and occupational needs of our 
rapidly changing society is indeed a great one^ We must meet the needs of the 
present while trying to plan 'and prepare for an uncertain future^. Only through 
a cooperative effort by all segments of society including industry, the educational 
system j labor and sovernment can we meet the challenge of putting America back to 
work now and providing for a full emplojrment economy in the future. 
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JOB INFORMATION SERVICE AMD AUTOMATIC MATCHING; 
NEW CONCEPT FOR PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 



James Kleln'^ 

Today we find the Public Qnploymant Service deeply involved with people > 
seeking work. We estimate that the Public Employment Service receives about 
15 million applicants a year* And Public Employment Service estimates a receipt 
..of six million job openings* v We find ourselves^ however, ^filling about 60 to 
65 per cenfe of those job openinga, Obyiously a dlaparity exists* Is it that 
the applicants we are not serving and not placing in joba do not meet the oa- 
ployer's job requlrraents? Or^ is it that we are doing a poor job in selecting 
applicants for those Job openinga , In a sense we have six million jobs and we 
are finding jobs for about three million people. What happens to the remaining 
approKimately twelve million who are apparently looking for work? Those twelve 
million are a concern to the employment service, and I think are of concern to 
those in the education field for different and diverse reasons?, 

^The Public ^ployment Service enjploys about 27^000 to 30,000 people xrf 
attempting to work with those individuals looking for work—to make that 1* 5 
change between the Job order and a job for a. willing worker* The same numl? ; gi 
people, 27,000 to 30,000i were employed in that activity about five years ago 
when Instead of fifteen million applicants the emplo^ent service has ten raili^ 
ion or less. So, wa> are seeing the same basic work force attempting to deal 
with a larger volume, and we are seeing this volume turn over much more rapidlyv 
and in the last two recession years j with higher numbers of unemployed people. 

Some of the employment service people have been utilized not to place 
people in available jobs , but rather to take claims for unemployment insurance 
which was an iminedlate need. If you have been out of work recently, you know 
what an immediate need it is to assure some level of income* This is not a 
criticism of that effort, but rather a pointing out of the diversity of respon- 
sibilities of the employment service personnel. In addition^ in the last five 
years we have found ourselves with new responsibilities above and beyond what 
we had known before . We have thm seasonal migrant farm workers' situation ^ 
which appropriately we have a responsibility^ but certainly new responsibilities 
and new awarenesses in that field* These Include enforcement functions as well 
as service functions, AlsOj the entire range of food stamp applicants and our 
relationship to their needs* Finally, the unemplo^ant insurance claims are 
obviously large numbers » and certainly the highest numbers' in our recent history.. 
It is significant to note fchat presently we. have approximately .seven and one^half 
to eigl^t million people unemployed and looking for work. 

With some basic service staff we have, over the last several years, , 
attempted in several ways to deal with an Increased work load and specifically, 
the increased number of individuals needing employment services* One of those 
ways is the Jod Information Service, One of the significant developments that 
paralleled the development of the Job^ Information Service was the "Job Bank,-* .Job 
Bank was and is a method by which wa are= attempting to expose those six million 
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job orders (the national figure)' to the client that comes to the employment.- ^ 
ser\-ice office and needs help in finding a job. There are many ways of doing 
that through printed media, microfiche, etc. Presently we are attempting to 
improve the self-help techniques ' for those people who can help themsalves. 
This is for the literate individual who understands the relationship of skills 
being asked for and introspectively their own skills in trying to make an 
effective job match. 

These efforts resulted in a number of things. It did result in a number 
of people helping themselves to find work. It also helped in the affirmative 
action field in that job orders are totally- exposed , and provided for a more 
rapid response to employer orders. 

For many years we have operated on a classification system for skills and 
for job orders which is called the Dictionary of Occupational Titles , It is 
based on a numeric designation for skill" levels a-nd for the types of skills. 
This system has served us well for the 43 years that the emplo^ent service has 
been in existence. But there is a growing recognition that it is inadequate in 
many areas. Arthur Schwartz was telling me about the problem that they had in 
that the system couldn't describe a ski lift operator. There was no' classifi- 
cation sufficient to describe that particular job and there are others*. This 
points out some of the problems inherent in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles ,^ 
It is very useful in terms of a standardiz-ed classification of occupations , how^ 
ever. It has its limitations. 

About six years ago experiments were begun in other areas. One effort was 
in describing skills and job requirements in terms of our everyday English lan- 
guage. As one of the largest countries in the world we haye one great asset, that 
is, most inhabitants speak English. We have several dialects of English, ■but we 
do speak a standard language. So, for six years we ]Kave eKperirnented with words, 
standardized English words — a vocabulary within a vocabulary. And out of this 
experimentation has grown a system which tlie ^employinent service calls ''automated 
job matching." This system does not match people and jots by computer but does 
select high potentials "for matching people and jobs. It is a way bf addressing 
those 15 million cards in files acronis this nation to see ifj in those fifteen 
million jobs, there are people who u .Id have a high probability of matcjiing' those 
six million jobs. It is the same technique that is used .by all banks, insurance 
companies, airlines, automotive corporations, steel corporations, and all other 
large organizations which have masses of data and information to use » 

We will continue to use the same 27,000 to 30 ^000 en^plo^ent service staff 
people in a job service office that we have today, but we will begin performins 
what we call file selection. If we were honest with ourselves , we would have to 
admit we do not do what is referred to as a file search. Once an individual is 
registered with ^an employment office or a- job service office and their card goes 
on file, there :is less than a three or four to one chance that anybbdy wilj. really 
be looking at that card. If one is seriously^nierested in finding worky one -a ^ 
best chance to obtain a job is- to keep. contaoxing the job service personnel. So, ' 
all the computer does for the job service office is 4 search of files* 
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Thara ara four wmye in which we do this* ' we h&ve what we call an » 

overnight processing activity similar to what the bahl^ do. For aKample, you 
have a number of trans act ions on your, acclount during the day ^ such as the process-* 
ing of , five checksv The balancing of your checking account is not a'atomatically 
and Instant arieously transacted. The accounting procedur^^ccurs that night ^i?htn 
.computer instructions are given to deduct all the day's tmftsaAtion from tba par- 
ticular checking account. In essence the automated job matching sys tern is the 
sama.^ The computer is dnstructed to read the job files once a day, and for those 
job orders it selects possible applicants for referral for those job orders on the 
following day. In most cases we gat ten^^or more referrals, and you can limit it \ 
or expand the fl^ld as to how many applicants .you want to work with. fn the morn-* 
ing an Interviewer can look at a Ustlng of Job matches which' indicate that five 
or ten people have certain qualifications which satisfy the requirements of a par- 
ticular job. Secondly, the interviewer can go through the records that are avail-* 
able which. has additional information about a particular parson, and ^ if necessary, 
raintepviaw the individual. But the Initial selection was done by having the 
-computer, match job reqiriranents with individual qualifications , and thus minimis- 
ing the human activity in the selection of individuals for job referrals. 

/' This process can occur in one of two ways , either using a job order to find 
applicants or foi: a given applicant to find possible jobs, So we have v^^at we 
call a bi-diractionai syst^ in which both of these are transacted over night. 

Another way of Job transaction is to have the computer do the matching on 
an instantaneous basis. This is similar to the transaction in which the bank, 
offers the money card for doing your banking. For eKamplej you put the card., 
in a machine and get cash out of a cash drawer, and automatically your .account 
ragisters that an amount, of money has been given to^yotj. This does, not happen 
overnight but instantaneously. That is what an" on-line system does. . In^ regard ; 
to this application for the Job matching process, wa have a video=scope or a tele-*, 
vision type screen which Minstantanedusly goes through the applicant file for a speci- 
fied job order* Or for the applicant, it can instantaneously go through all of the 
Job openings that are there, arid picjt out a n™ber which appears to be suitable 
for that particular applicant. Hare again, the interviewer has She opportunity to 
make a choice. ^ These four ways of dealing with the. Job matching process are 
now available^""and what wa are^ in fact, now Implemanting in a number of . , 
states. ' ' ' ^.-^ ^ ^ ^ 

What organizations can find this system useful for their individual purposes? 
Obviously the employment service, and its Job information service component are , ^ 
the principal users. Comprehensive EmployTTient and Training Act (CETA) sporisored 
organi^zatlona have an interest in this also, in that- the end product of CETA train^ , 
ing has to be a job if the CETA training la going to be successful. As a result / 
CETA organizations are axpressing mn interest in using this automated system, and . 
it will be made available to them.: Also we see welfare organizations using it, 
and we see school systems, both .secondary and post-secondary usinl it primarily in 
their activities fbllowini the students' completion of education and training pro- 
grams. There are other valid reasons for use by the. school system, but in most 
cases the job matching aspect is of primary interest. 



Another subject education area which relates to the interf act between the 
employment servlcej,and educations is labor market information. A nufnber of ques- 
tions can be' raised* These include i What is transpiring in .the labor fot^ce?' 
What is available? What kinds of jobs 'in a given labor market are occurring and 
recurring s and with what rapidity? For instance know that in most clerical areas 
'there is a high turnover of jobs. Is" that because people are entering and leaving 
the labor force rapidly or are there unfilled Jobs that need additional human re-- 
aources? These kinds of things are an Insfiantaneous by-product of a Job matching" 
system, and should be helpful not only to ourselves in looking for applicants and 
attempting to attract different groups of applicants , but also should be useful for 
the educational systOT as a source of information about the labor market. 

Certainly there are other things that can be dones^and we perceive the day 
when our conversational English language can be used for direct applicant inquiry 
as a part of automated job matching system^ for eKample^ an engineer, or a 
walder. These are recognizable skill terms whicH can be used to cocMnunicate ^with . 
"our job order files" to find out if certain jobs are available* And thi^ system 
can'be available either in a grocery market or a department store environment 
(places where there is no ^ployment service office) to provide Job information 
to interested individuals. Large employers ^ such as General Eleg trie or Bethlehem 
Steel, could use this in their personnel voff ices to randomly access this appli- ■ 
cant file to see whether or not we have people available for employinent • 

Obviously there are confidentiality restraints in regard to inf orination , but 
the fact that we may have people available for employment encourages the employer 
to use this Jdb service. So we see some deyelopmei^tal areas here for direct\ use 
by applicants and employers. The significance of these efforts is the.great^t 
change that has. occurred in the operation of Public Employment Service in Itsy 
43 years of eKistence,. The change from a numeric descriptor of skills as des^ 
crlbed- In the Dictionary of Qccupatlonal Titles to a conversational modes thatxis ; 
the English language" with key words. ^ This is a^^ completely different concept th^n 
found in the DOT. We believe it will revolutionize many of our standard approa^heSj 
many of the ways in which we work with people , in our local employmant seryice /. 
offices* / ' ' ^ ] 
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ANALYZING JOBS AS A SOLUTION TO OCCUPATIONAL PROBLEMS 
^ Arthur H, Sclwartz* 



/ ^ The, purpose of this presentatiQn Is to review a process of analysing jobs 
froni a, particular point of view. The approach is to discuss this topic using 
four true or false atat«iients relatfiig to occupational research and information* 
These statements arei 

There are only two or three acceptable methods for anaiy^ing jobs' 
that ^11 produce aceurata occupational Infqrinatlon* 

There is no method for proving a high school degree should be a 
requirement for specific jobs. 

•\ - o Occupational information that presents statements such as "sales 
persons should be attractive*' is helpful and acceptable, 

o Attitude, job satisfaction, and personality traits are not part 
of job analysis and should not ba in occupational information^ 

Addressing the first statement most people think tfiere are only two or 
three acceptable methods for analyzing jobs which produce accurate occupational 
information^ The second statOTent, there Is no method for proving a high school 
diploma should be a requlr^ent for a specific job, has been and will continue 
to be a major Issue* Many employers say they cannot establish educational require 
ments under present conditions | as a result we hear educators asking what is the 
future of education. Many think there is no method for proving a. high school 
diploma should be a requlr^ent for a specific job* Bo why not allmlnate it? 

Statement three ^ occupational information which^presents statements 
such as "sales persons should be attractive'* is helpful and acceptable j is equal 
to statement two with respect to its validity. If one examines all the published 
occupational information, one will find statements such as that* In high schools 
libraries. Vocational counseling centers, etc*, occuaptlonal Information is 
presented in those words* Publishers will send out bccupatlonai information which 
contains statements .such as, "In order to be a sales person you have to be attract 
. tlve," In order to help people obtain Jobs* Is it helpful to have that kind of 
occupational information for career guidance and counseling .and job placement? 

The final statement, .'JAttltude, job satisfaction, and personality traits 
are not part of job analysis and should not be in occupational Information," is 
another controversial statraient In light of equal opportu ^ty, confidentiality \ ^ 
laws, etc. Isn't the statement^ true when you consider that there is no way of 
iobklng at job satisf action^ personality and attitude from a focal point where - 
all people can agrea? 

These four tru^ or false statements were a demonstration oif the compleKtty 
and ambiguity of a process of analysing jobs from a particular point of view; If 
you did not answer "false" to all four questions, tlien you know iltitle about descr 
inp jobs. If you didn-t answer those statements with a false response, and even 
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. if you are in the public amployment service, Department of Education or Where- 
ever you are, employed,' you don't know much about occupational information And 
how to diss^inate It. 

Let's take specif ic .examples of the occupatidnsi information' we give to 
A Individuals in high schoola or persons looking for a job, .This example is not ' 
\from the Department "of Education or the employment aeryice, rather its from an ' 
organization of industrial hyglenists, advartlsing their oto ■'product", A 
statement in one -.of . their brochures states, "if you want to become an induatrial ^ 
hygienieti you cannot be :guilty of fuzzy thinklng ^'^ Now all you have to' do if 
you. are a high school studWt, a counselor^ or an individual looking 'for a job^ 
is to define what .fuzzy thinking ia^ and say "now don't become an industrial 
hygienist, you are a fugzy thinker^ " 

There are many other examples of ,statements knd words that create confusion 
rather than clarify questions that people have on various jobs* For example, in an 
eraploymant service job guide for waiter/waitress a statement says $ "If you want to 
be a waiter or^ waitress - you must be even tampered > " The job^_guide for the food 
service occupation says you must be able to maintain, an even disposition. Therefore ^ 
this place of occupational information is saying, "Don't forget you must have an^ 
even disposition;" and the only problem is, "what is an even .disposition?" A siml- - 
lar situation exists for persona reviewing a job guide for" an auto . mechanic . It 
states that jou should have a feel for fixing things. How do you measure' or de- 
fine whether an individual has a feel for fixing things. 

Generally, all the published occupationai information is bitten that way. 
Many seminars on occuaptional information do not address those problems of poor 
definitions, etc* . 

Certainly, the problem isn't that occupational data and informatlbn does 
not exigt, rather there is too much of it,. We are drowning in occupationai infor- 
mation. If you ask the guidance counsalprs | if . you ask people who use; it, but 
more Important if 'you ask the employers , they themselyea have problems in defining 
or explaining in understandable terms the valid requirements of a job. The intei;- 
estlng thing Is that we are all guilty of the same crime, not knowing valid things ' 
.about Jobs, Therefore, when we make program' training decisions relating to the 
Comprehensive Employment Training Act or Vocational Education Act., we are not cer^ 
. tain of the validity of program . content because we don't have reliable information 
sources on the basic* job requirements. To support this contention of ■unreliable 
Informatibn, I off er the. following true story, - 

In 1970, the last time the U,S, Department of Labor did anything In analysing. 
. Jobs, they ..looked at jobs nationwide to, find out what were, the hiring requirements,. 
. And they could not find' any two cities that could agree on a standard sat of Job 
requirements. For example, in St, Louis 76^ per cent of the employers said it does 
not matter whether you have a formal education degree or diploma to be an arc welder. 
In New York, 89 per cant of the employers said you have to have at least a high 
school adiication to be an arc welder. Therefore for an arc welder, press feeder, 
bank tallers and most Intereatingly of all, an orderly, which is the lowest medical 
job on the career ladder ^in a Hospital, there ware no ..two cities in the" United States 
that could agree on a sat of job requirements. Further^ they couldn't even agree 
whether , an^ orderly needs to read or write the English language. Surprisingly, there 
was, a 71, per cent to 96 per cent variation in agreement as to whether or not you 
should be able to even read English as a job requirement for the orderly* , Again, 



this suppbrts ray contention that area, not many people who khow what the requirements 
are for the various jobs.' Thereforaj, what Is wrong with occupational information? 
'Basically, people do not know how to dBflnti job hiring reciulr.6mefnts . 

•\ Now let us take a look at the other side^ that being Che employers. Are 
they guiltless? Do they rpally know ;what they \v\.iit:? Wlien we Calk about work 
ethic and attitude , m^st employers now aay that 95 per cane of poor selection of 
applicants wh© get Jobs is. based on pergonal characteristics and riot on defined- 
skills. These persons generally do not want to work and have a^very poor atti^ 
tudei Many raployers from large corporations will not hire collega graduates. 
They iay many have no Liotivation for blue collar work, and wlum they. do. obtain 
jobs at that level then Job .performance is very low* 

From various semlnara througliouL the stata it is cSvidBnt^ that many college 
graduates are not finding jobs. Ac Thiel College a high percentage of last year's 
graduating class-did not get a Job. AlsOp raany of the graduating class from Lock 
Haven State College did not get jobs. There are many statements Thade by emplbyersv 
which have a negative side in regard to hiring s^oung people. Tiie fpllowing are 
examples : 

o NO| we cannot hire college graduates because they do not make 
^ good workers • 

o We have a hiring requirement that we will not take anyone under 
^ ■ ^ 23 years o£ age, . ' , . 

o Our personnel manager said that they only work for a car and than 
leEve, . ' 

; o We will not take any kidsj thay only disrupt our place^ around here* 

One example of a very unusual job orders and one which has somsa very well 
^'defined requirements—qiiestionable in terms of validity---^was filed in a local em-- 
"^loyment service office ^ 

- I want all people wjio own their oxm homes ^ and who have' never had 
experience in my industry because 1 will train them in my own way. 
AlsOj make sure when they commute to work that they never pass one of 
my competitors because they may atop and take another Job. ^ ^- . ■ 

These are' an employer Vs hteing requirements: No experience , homeowner ^ 
and make sure they never pass this employer ' a competitors* Tluis, the question^--- 
"Do, the employers really know how to define Job ^^requirements and hov; to establish 
hiring re'quirements?" ' ^ - 

Another example of a job order of significance came from a large rannsylvania 
university. As you mayiwell know they 'employ many people. From the personnel 
'director came a directive that on every Job order to be given to tlie employment 
service office there will be no experianca requirement , no education requirement 
and no age' requirement * Obviously age is easy to understand, but as onfe' looks at 
a job orders for eKamples for a budget analyst ^ and sees no education and experience 
requirement many quest Jons'are raised. la the university fearful of affirmative 
action or doesn't the ^University personnel office know whether he can prove eduga-^ 
ttion or experience are essential, even for a budget analyst. One finoL cKampJe 
■focuses on state go v'ernmenti,"' In the job spaaif ications outlined by the State Civil ■ 
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Service Commission there Is a good example of questionable validity* For example 
thp specifications for an employment development specialist reads and specifies 
"six ^ years of experience rjequired," Can Che Office of Administration and their job 
analysis section prove that one has to have six years of experience Ifi order to bfe 
an Epployment Development Specialise? Wliy not five years^ four years? To the ex- 
treme ^ if they go in the opposite direction and say no education is required , then 
that means anyone could be an Employment Development Specialist. The biggest threat 
to affirmative action is that employers think that "qualification" is no longer 
-a-;^part of job requirements. It appears that the belief by some is that you hire 
Because^of^^^af f Irmatlve action and that, you hire without any standards* 

One major employer in Peniisylvania indicated that he hires people using a 
random number system. The first- person randomly picked gets the jobs. Each 
applicant is given a numbers and the hiring. is by picking numbers at random. 

In consequence ^hat we have^ tried to^do in the Job Service Office is to, . 
make people aware that they have to know their jobs— the requirements needed to 
perform the job in a satisfactory and productive manner*. You not only have to know 
the job analysis part but equally important you must know how to establish valid 
job requirements. ^ 

" / . 

it an emplo^mient practice which operates to exclude blacks cannot be shown 
to be related to job performance , then that practice is prohibited. That was a 
statement from the Briggs vs Duke court case; the landmark decision of the Supreme 
Court which has forever changed hiring practices. Now it reads that if any employ- 
ment practice excludes people because of races creed, colors age or handicap^ etc., 
and\cannot show that it is related to job performance , that practice is a viNolation. 
of federal law,. Actually the inferetice Is that those words "Job related" are\yery " 
important, yet, in conducting numerous seminars with employers ^ educatorSs etc\ 
I have foifnd very few who have ever given much thought to what is j ob-»related \^ 

" ^ ^ __ -/f^! ^ \ 

If very few people understand what is job--related and how ybu e s tab 1J=#K hiring 

requirements, how can we publish valid occupational information? I ha^e' tried \ 

to point out In this presentation that if the people in education ,^.<^t1ie employers ^<and 

the, employment service do not know what is job'-related and how to establish valid %^ 

hiring requirements * then a massive effort must be made to train them, Symposiums 

must be conducted on what is the meaning of job-related hiring requirements. 

There probably are Jobs for everybody and those jobs are based on qualif lo- 
cations* Someone has got to take the leadership role, "Certainly the agencies re-- 
presented here today, education j. labor^ government^ private Industry, etc, can all 
together address this task realistically. And then we can get people that are 
qualified, and the public will not feel that everybody is being discriminated 
against, because everybody is hiring people who ^ren't qualified. 
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THE IMPACT OF EOUAL OPPORTUNITY 
Daniel "pAHarley* 




Last Week the Dapartmeflt of Labor releised its final nationwide report before 
the election. In the month of Saptamber, unemployment edged down to 7,8 par cent. 
Last yaar at this t^e unemployment was 9.2 per cent of the population. 

;In Pennsylvania^ as of October lat^ the seasonally adjusted unemployment rate 
climbed 0,3 per cent; in September to 8,5 per cent. The actual unemployment figure 
in Pennsylvania Is 369s ODD, j ' ' 

. One of mora recent trends of reporting labor statlstflcs. is the breakdown of 
the data to indicate the statue of women and minorities to the remainder of the 
population. One factor in this data remains constant— the percentage of women 
and minorities unemployed exceeds their proportion In the general population^ 
While a drop in unemployment is significant national ly, a disturbing announcement 
was reported In the Patriot News, Parade Section , October 10 ^ 1976, Representative 
Louis Stokeis announced* "UnCTplo^TOent among minority youths has reached a ^ 
dangerous and astoniihing 40,3. per cent. Moreover, the unemplopfient differential 
between white and minority youths has widened drastically in recent years. In 1954 j 
white , taenaga unemployment was 12,1 per cent and minority 16.5 per cent. Last year, 
when the white teenage unempl03^ent rate increased to 16.8 p^r cent j the minority 
rate zoomed to 38*2 per cent a 21. per cent gap," 

Just as a matter of informing the public^ these statistics rare given' by the 
network news reporter as comfortably and as casually as the next day's weather is 
reported. To mSi t^is is significant* Reporting this unemployment data indicated 
that the d eels lon-^makers of the national .madia are attuned to the fact that great 
disparities continue to separate minorities and women from the remainder of the 
population* The Department of Labor Data in cooperation with the news media informs 
those \rtio control the business and economic coraniunltles of who is looking for 
work. Behind those nationwide figures of 7,8 par cent of the population looking^ for 
work is another story. It is a story that is too familiar an^L raises many questions 
which cannot be answered completely. It is the story of those dropped out of 
the Job search* They simply gave ..up in despair ■after months of failure to find, 
a job. Those of us participating in this symposiutn can Influence the worklife of 
some unemployed citlaens. We can also influence the. worklife of those already 
employed within our sphere* My concern tm the workforce employed by the Gommon- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, To answer a few of these questions we call attention to 
three major area$ related to the workforce of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 

(1) A. brief analysis of unemployment and underemployment figures 
of minorities in the Commonwealth workforce, 

(2) Approaches which can be used to remedy existing inequities 
surrounding unOTployment and under^ployment , . 

(3) 'Appjroaches to be used by the Bureau of Affirmative Action 
to equalize tmpl^^ent opportunity, \ 
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As of June 30s 1976 , the^ Personnel Management System within data for the work 
force of the Conmienwealth of Pennsylvania^ shows that of the apprOKimately 109 9100 
©nployeas 53,45 par cent 'are white Mies; 35*22 per cent are white females and 
11.34 per cent are minorities. This percentage breakdom doee not appear to indi- 
cate much in a vacuum. As it is scrutlnizedj we discovM^ however, that the largest 
proportion of'womenp both minority and nonminorltyj are employed In the tradition- 
ally clerical and human services categories* Closer scrutiny of salary levels show 
a disparity of earning power using the average wage of the white male of approxl-- 
mateiy $14,000 per year, the widest disparity Is a $3,080 difference for the minors 
ity f^ale, a notch upward is $2,800 a difference for the nonminorlty female to a 
$890 difference for the minority mala,. These Commonwealth disparities suggest 
several things, some of them have been true historically, minority males are appoint 
ted at a higher rate than noraninorities usually in several agencies as 'a result 
of workforce expansion. This means that a high percentage of minority males are 
first year workers with low seniority status, , making chances of furlough much 
greater when the economy at large and in the CoimDnwealth workforce contracts* 
First year workers generally, have a higher turnover rate as adjustments are tried . , 
In a new work experirace. It is painful for me to consider or suggest that there 
are existing forces willfully or unwittingly unleashed to pressure woman and /minor^ 
ities Into job dissatisfaction. 

We, as -toierican citizens, take pride in the fact that we are basically law 
abiding and believe in the "Conmion Good" of all of us. To support this tradition, 
we look to the constitutional and total legal structure to find concepts interwoven 
l^to the American dream. The 13th Ajnendment ended the evil of slavery* The 14th 

•Amendment extended to all citizens equal protection of the laws. "^The 5th Amendment 
r^lnds 'us that the Federal Government must honor the same rights as the states are 
required under the 14th Amendment, The Civil Rights Acts of 1866 and 1871 enum- 
erated and explained further rights and privileges grantad by the 13th, I4th and 
15th Amendments to the Constitution, As events further pricked ^^the conscience . 
of the nation,, the. need to protect all Americans against specific evils was em-^ 
bodied In the Civil Rights Act of 1964. As you all well know, Title VII of this 
Landmark Act prohibits ^ployment discrimination on grounds of race, color, relig- 
ion, sex or national origin. Further, with Interest to eradicate past dlscriml-^ 
natory practices, additional steps were taken in the form of Executlvt^Order 11246 
requiring that all covered contractors with the Federal Government could not dis- 

.criminate. Affirmative Action became ^n established principle* to find and make 
appropriate use of minbr ities and women in the labor market. Affirmative Actiori 
requires an employeaf to do more than refrain from discriminatory practices and 
policies. Affirmative Action must go beyond maintaining policies of passive non^ . 
discrimination. Affirmative Action Is taking positive , r e s ul t s- or len t ed steps 
toward the elimination of employment and career development barriers to minorities 
and women. Yes, it/can work* Yes, it is irking whey' e it is organized and 
implemented appropriately. Attainable goals and timetables are fundamental to 
the Affirmative Action cbncept, V^ere intentional discrimination Is eliminated, 
systemic discrimination has been eliminated, most often the present effects' of . 
past discrimination r ana In. . ,1- 

It has been my experience in dealing with employera.ln the public sector and 
private sector that -few fall in, the category of "Evil Doer^" or have evil intent 
but as time passes they have simply been entrapped with traditional thinking. This, 
now, brings me to my second major point. Let us briefly examine some of the sys^ 
tanic and unintentional ways that discrimination continues to consume, valuable 
people resources. I firmly believe that as we openly diacuss problems and even 
feel some mental discomfort , an awareness develops and it becomes a little more 
difficult to revert to a comfortable traditional approach. 



Before wa begin this examination of ttaditlonal practices, which may be 
discriminatory I I must make very clear the fact that In no way are we saying that 
a person from a minority gro»p or a woman is to be hired, retained or promoted 
just because that indiviidual is a minority or a woman, I am saying that at 
minimum, the same hiring, retention and promotion practices should be afforded 
them that has always been afforded to white males. I am saying that good man- 
agement principles in the public and private sector dictate that qualified minor- 
ities and nonminority women be given the opportunity to put their talents -to use 
rather than hiring, retaining m promoting an unqualified white male, 

/ Let us now examine the established personnel system. In tjie employe ^ 
selection. process , we have relied heavily upon two basic requirements. These 
requirements are academic credentials such as a diploma or deiree, the other is 
testing of one type or another. 

^ Ideally, under the concept of merit employments^ selection, classification 
and promotion^ must ^ be based on objective factors to avoid some obvious evils of 
cronyism and ^favoritism. Too often, tdien jobs^tiecome available, a supervisor or . 
manager informs a friend ^ a brother or a cousin. Too often the crony is. ready 
in the background to walk in the position before an op^., announcement is made 
about vacancies. Prophesy of not finding qualified applicants can become self 
servicng when recruitment is selective, A conmitment to Affirmative Action is 
an obligation to use recrulttnent methods which attract candidates Which we seek. 
To find quality minority and women candidates , here are some effective methods* 
(1) Advertise in minority and women' s media, (2) Recruit on minority and women's 
campuses, (3) Contact minority and .women's groups to inform them of anticipated 
openings, (4) Recruit in convenient locations, find (5) Use the word of mouth to 
minority and women employes and develop an affirmative equal employment opportunity 
image. 

^o other. major difficulties arise with the merit system. Built into this, 
system of objective criteria of educational requirements, tests and veterans pref- 
5 erence often have an adverse Impact .on minorities and womeh. The educational 
critjaria or qualif Icatioh, however, objective often cannot be^ shown to be related 
significantly to specific job performance. The latter difficulty becomes more ^ 
puzzling when an employe is performing a job well , according to the supervisory 
reports, and cannot pass the required witten test./ A legitimate question arises 
in the instance just cited. The question is , what does the test measure if the 
person working in a job has been rated successful. Another important consideration 
regarding educational requirement to remain still gives an advantage to those who 
can meet the requirment, regardless of wehther it , is .job-related , Closely re-^ " 
lated to educational requirements to qualify for specific jobs, is the broader 
concept of the role of educational institutions in emphaslblng equal opportunity 
and affirmative action thinking. The role of public education as a beneficiary of 
federal funds is addr essed by the Civil Rights Acto of 1964» I am concerned that 
the Departoent of Education develjOp policies and administer guidelines to affect 
positive images about minorities and women, I' am concerned that textbooks pur- 
chased with common tax dol liars and used by our children reflect and Instill the 
value of . human, dignity, I am concerned that in the institutions of higher learning, 
which produces many of our leaders , faculty and students embrace the concept of . 
worth and respect for themselves and other people regardless of race, ^ex, color , 
religion or national origin. It is to the educational instlution which the law 
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says we are to emtrust our children -a minds for twelve fmBTQ, The aducatlonal 
institution identifier, definee, tlien perpetuates and memoral±Eaa our value system. 
We are all products of our educational inputs and reenforcements. Existing work 
forcfe disparities are sad rCTiinders of those early inputs* 

The veterans preference provides a means of enhancing initial employiQent 
opportunities of veterans and often weighs favorably in subsequent career oppor- 
tunities. This systM inevitably discriminates against women. \ ' 

The issue of testtog has been settled by the U*S* Supreme Court Decision of 
March 1971 in the case of Griggs V, Duke Power* The court decided that employment 
tests or qualifications which screen out minorities or women at a greater rate 
than others cannot be used unless the employer proves that the screening device in 
question is manifestly related to the Job for which it is uses* Such proof must 
be in the form of a validation study conducted according to provisions of the 
equal employBient opportunities commission testing and selecting employees guide^ 
lines (29GB^ 1607) * which incorporate the standards of The teierlcan Psychological 
Association for Such Studies ^ (Willie S , Griggs V, Duke Power Gompany, 401 U.S. 
424 (1^71)* 

Let us now turn to the issue of what prevalently happens to minorities and 
nonmlhority women after becoming a part of the work world. Under practical 
pressures of tlmej understaf f Ihg and overwork , there is sometimes an Inclination 
for personnel officers to use shortcuts in applicatn evaluation. Stereotyping 
can, be an unconscious result il deliberate caution is not exercised, for example, 
many if not most women applicants will be applying for clerical positions * Many 
if not mo St 5 minority applicants will be applying for positions ;in the service/ 
maintenance category. This pattern occurs because of educational disadvantages 
and past discrimination in their employment experiences. . 

Because of these employment patterns , it is sometimes wongly inferred that 
women and minorities ''naturally belong',* in particular jobs. Consequently j they 
are sometimes wrongly™and unlawf ully~*'steered" into certain positions at the 
earliest stages of the selection process* . 

taterj after being hired, many individuals in lower level positions find 
they are being held in those positions for the convenience of their supervisors ^ 
under policies which make i^t difficult to apply for a transfer without informing 
their current supervisor lr| adVance, Since minorities and women are usually . 
grouped in the lower categories, such policies tend to have an adverse effect on 
them, . I . r ' ■ - _ 

^ . . '. ■ ■ ■ . ■ - . _ 

Finally, because people assume that minorities and women are noto prime ma- 
terial for career advancements they are often overlooked or specif ically excluded 
from training and counseling opportunities which lead to advancemant. Several 
informal channels are used to give employes important opportunities to broaden 
their eKperience to pave the way for career advancement to more responsible posi- 
tions. For. /instance, the division chief or bureau director '^o delegates impor^ 
tant managerial functions to one person rather than to another is making decisions 
which affebt the careers of both. The department head or regional director 
effects careers when one employe rather than another is asked to attend an Inter- 
departmental conference which the department head and regional director cannot 
attend* These are just two instances of Informal channels which can be eKpanded 
to Include minorities and women providing them the opportunities to get at least ^ 
a crack. in the door of career growth, . 
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- We have partly, examined and partially analyzed the historical discriminatory 
practices whiciv lead to the establlshfflent of equal oppdrtunity guidelines, we have 
gi^en suggeated approaches to elimittate past discriminatory practices and prevent . 
future discriminatory practices. To conclude, I share ^th you the objective I 
and approaches to be used by the Bureau of Affirmtlve Action In the Coimonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. Our. objectives arei First , to identify areas of the work force 
in which minorities and women are underutilised and direct an aggressive program 
of hiring and prompting those qualified thereby correcting imbalances in the 
V. V. force I Second a to identify and correct practices within the Personnel 
*;ariag£jment System whi^h Impedes an open and equitable perionnel system. We will - 
i.sSiarface each strata of the Coimonwealth work force from the top to^ the bottom 
levels. Wfii are extrraely fortunate to have open support and cb^ltment^ to 
jiuplement this program from our Governor^ Milton J, Shapps Lieutenant Governor ^ 
Ernest Kline and The Secretary of Administration ^ James N. Wade. To aid in 
f^uplementifig this affirmative action program, a work group of the various facets 
uf the Personnel Management Byptem has been working for about six months to exam- 

the present status of the personnel system. This work group Is composed 
■vf reprasentatlvis of the Civil Service Co^isaion, Bureau of Personnels Bureau 
bor Relations^ Central Management Information Centers Bureau of Management 
Se/^''^:a:i4is The Secretary of Adm^lstratlon and' The Bureau of Affirmative Action. 

The Affirmative Action Advisory Council mandated by Executive Order 1975-7-5 
chair ea by the Lieutenant Governor ^ will be composed of agency heads only. The 
council will have a revolving membership permitting every agency head to particle 
pate within a three-year period. The first meeting of the council is to be held 
October 21j 1976, The function of the council is to provide feedback to the 
Secretary of Adminlatration and to raise issues and make recommendation for re^ 
solving personnel manag^ent Issues related to nondlscrlminatlo'ri. 

The Bureau of Affirmative Action has been organized to give agencies maxi'^ 
mum service in meeting the Comaonwealth' s Affirmative Action Program, To accom- 
plish our goAls, we anticipate a policy statement by the Governor to be dlssemi- , 
nated by agency heads under the Governor -s jurisdiction. 

Here are just a^.few of the tasks to be undertaken: 

(1) Every facet and level of the work force will be reviewed to 
Identify areas where* minorities and women, are underutlll2ed. 

. (2) Job specifications wlll^ be reviewed and revised to parallel i 

new job descriptions. . 

(3) Positions, qualifications and test will be reviewed to assure 
that each accurately reflect the needs of the Job and no more, 

(4) Orientation and training programs will be instituted to assure 
that the needs of new hires are met to assure that the 

needs of employes in new functions are met. 

(5) Upward mobility programs are strengthenad where they exist and , 
develop in agencies without a program* 

148 
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The Bureau of Affirmative Action has three divisions i Program and Technical 
Asslstarice Division* the Legal and Research Division | and the Evaluation and 
Planning Division, • 



The Program and Technical Assistance Divison has the major functions of 
being the liaison between the Bureau of Affirm tlve Action and the other depart^ 
ment^,s This division will conduct audits of affirmative action activity , provide 
technical assistance in all phases of the affii'Mtive action process as needed 
and assist in the development and conduct training for agency staff; 

The legal a nd Research D lvis^ion will have the staff attorney recoimnend 
litigation on behalf of the Conmionwealth to insure that goals arid objectives 
are met, maintain liaison in drafting and reviewing- legislation and conducting 
legal research of other jurisdictions and recommending Ibgal changes/ 

The thrid division is the Evaluation and Plannlng^ plvislon . This div=islon 
is to^set guidelines and standards for agency plans, develop and refine the 
technique of affirmative action goal setting^ analyze affirmative action statist- 
tics and progress reports. This division will participate with the Bureau of 
Personnel in agency personnel management review and ahare monitoring and evalu-- 
ation data with members of the Program and Technical Assistance Diyision. 
Following data analysis, the division, will assist in i^developing strategies for 
.overcoming problems identified within agencies with affirmative action problems, 

n 

To serve as a guide for agencjLes and the Bureau of Affirmative Action, the 
interactive manageaent procedures for the Affirmative* Action Compliance ManuaJ 
(commonly called B^AAC) was revised, and distributed this week, 

"With much input/from the Bureau of Personnel and Central Manageraent Inform- 
tion Center, we are atle to provide to agencies more detailed information than 
has been available jto them before now* On a quarterly basis, we will receive and 
distribute to each agency basic data* Each bureau will have listed each bargaining 
unit geographical location with employes numerically identified by race and sex. 
These reports will show the currrent agency work force so that disparities are 
highlighted and plans can be made to correct identified problems, 

Ei'ch agency is to review its work force data—determine potential appoint- 
ments based on budgets increased complemHnt and pertinent personnel actions 
affecting the agency's work force. Goals and ttoat^bles are to be established 
to correct imbalances for a three-year affirmative action plan. Short-term 
goals are to be set to cover each of the three interim years of the long-range 
goals, I must^ emphasise ^ only realistic objectives and goals that have a chance 
for success^ should be established. 

To have labor force availableity informaitonj to have agency work force 
data available provides management additional tools for manpower planning to, 
maintain agency mission to provide a public service. We are optimistic and 
have faith'' in the sense of fair play which is a part of the tradition of which 
I spoke at the beginning* Aphieveing the goals of hiring ^. retaining , training 
and promoting qualified women, minorities and in every phase of the Commonwealth 
work force, to completely eradicate job and wage , disparities is the impact of 
the affirmative action program* 

■ 149 " . ■ ' , 
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^PENDIX 



Manpower Symposium Participants 
Hershey Motor Lodge and Convention Center, October 14-15^^ 1976 



t agae an d Un 1 ve r s it 1 i e 
(Private pnd State Related) 

X.. 

Arnold, Thomas J. 
Assistant Professor 
Management □ 
Beaver Cbllege 
Glens ide, PA 19038 

Davis, Otto 

Dean of Urban and Public 

Affairs 
Carnegie Mellon University 
Pittsburgh, PA 15213 

Holcomb, James R* 
Duquesne Ui^iversity 
Pittaburgli^' PA 13219 / 

Wright, Owen L. 

.Assistant Director 

Career Planning and Placemeht 

Elinabethtown College 

EliEabethtown, PA 17022 

Freeman, Richard 
Associate Professor of . 

Economics 
Harvard Unlversity^ 
Cambridge J Massachusetts 02138 

Mart in j William ^ 
Director of Career Planning 
and Placemerit 



Winschel, Sr, Carolyn 
Assistant to Academic Dean 
La Roehe College 
900O Babcock Boulevard 
Pittsburgh, PA .15237 

Sorrentino, Louis 
Assistant Dean of Students 
Lebanon Valley College 
Annville, PA 17003 

Jones, Bonnie L, 

Lincoln University 

Lincoln University, PA 19352 

Mullett, R* Jeanne 
Lincoln University 
Lincoln University, PA 19352 ' 

The Pennsylvania State University 

Adelman , Frank W . , 
R. D, 1 

Julian, PA 16844 ^ 

Curtis 5 Samuel M, 
Associate Professor 
Department of Agriculture 
illB Armsby Building 
University' Park, PA ^ 16802 

GJyde, Gerald P, _ 
Assistant Professor of Economias 
and Research Associate 



Juniata College ' 
Huntingdon, PA 16652 

Cor clone, Frank P, 
Advisor 

Graduate Education in Business 
Lafayette College 
Easton, PA 18042 

Caulfield, Sr, Rosalia 
Career Development Counselor 
La Roche ^Co^lege 
9000 Babcock Boulevard . 
Pittsburgh, PA ' 15237 



Ihstltute.- for Research on 

Human "-Resburces . . 
Univrrslty Park, PA 16802 

Hamill, Robert 
Assistant Director 
Office of Career Planning 
Placement and Cooperative Education 
Capitol Campus 
Middletown^j PA 17057 

Kaufman , Jacob 

Director, Institute for Research on 

Human Resources 
University Park, PA 16802 

15) ' .. \ ^ 
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Markle, Walter E'. 

Syetemp^Planning Spacialist 
315 Old Main 
■ University Park, PA 16802 , 

Martoranai Sebastian V; 

Professor of Higher Education ' " 

and Raaaarch. Asaociate 
Center for Study of Higher ^ ^ 

Education 
, University Park, PA 16802 . 

Newton, Robert D. 
Assistant Director 
Institutional Research 
308 Old Main 

.University Park, PA 16802 
Perkins, Harold 

Director ^' 
Berks Campus 

R.D, 5, Tulpehocken Road 
Reading, PA 19608 

Richard, Harold G. 

Senior University Planning Specialist 
315 Old Main 
/University Park, PA 16802 

Slick, ^ James - 

Manpower Information specialist ( 
Career Development and Placement Center' 
404A Bouche Building 
University Park, PA 16802 

Stinson, Richard F. 
Professor 

Department of Agriculture 
lli^^rmsby Building 
University Park, PA 16802 

Swails, Richard G. 
Director 

Career Development and Placetnerit 
404A Bouche Building 
University Park, PA 16802 



Toombs, William 

Center for the Study of Higher 

Education , . 
University Park, PA/ 16802 



Qther Colleges^ and Unlvarslties 

GeorgG, Richard J, 

Dean, Evening CoHege 

St, Joseph's Co^litge * ""- 

54th and City Line Avenue 

Philadelphia, PA 19131 ' 

Dengler, Patricia 
Career Services 
Temple University ' 
Philadelphia, PA 19122 

Harms, Lewis T. 
Professor and^ Chairman 
Department of Economics 
School of Business Administration 
Temple University I 
^ Philadelphia, PA 19122 ^ 

Shrager, Samuel - 
Department of Economics 
. Temple University , 
Philadelphia , PA 19122 

Weintraub, Andrew ^ " 

Director 

Center for Economic Education 
Temple University 
Philadelphia, PA , 19122 

Little, Catherine 
Career Counselor 
Thiel College 
Greenville, PA 16125 

Barris 5 Gertrude W. 
Coordinator for Student Affairs 
School of Medicine 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, PA 15261 

Palmer, Diane 
Econdmid Analyst 
Instructional Research 
University of Pittsburgh „ . 

3501 Cathedral of Learning 
Pittsburgh, PA 15260 
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Corcoran, Joseph 
Villanova Univeriity 
Villanova, PA 19085 

Scarborough, David 
Dean 

Washington and Jefferson College 
Washington* PA 15301 

Community Collepas 

Mahon, Jack ■ , . 

Assistant to the President 
Bucks County Community College 
Newtown, PA 18940 

Knoebel 5 Robert M, 
Consultant 

Community Collage of Allegheny Co. 
3524 September Drive 
Camp Hill, PA 17011 ^ 

Mason ^ Major 
Assistant Director 

. Vped Planning Project ; ' 
Conmunity College of Allegheny Co. 
610 Smithfield Street 
Pittsburgh, PA 15222 

Hawk, Xhomas R. 

Assistant to Provost 

Community College of Philadelphia 

34 South 11th Street 

Philadelphia, PA 19107 

Tremblay, Charles H, 
Acting director , ~ ~ 

Community^ Coirege of Philadelphia 
34 South ilth Street 
Philadelphia,- PA '19107 

Arena , Paula - 
Counselor 

Harrisburg Area Community College 
3300 Cameron Street Road 
Harrisburg, PA 17110 

Fahneatock, Charles 
Coordinator of Vocational Education 
Harrisburg Area Community College 
3300 Cameron Street Road 
Harrisburg, PA 17110 

Gardner, Jon Wm* . 
Counselor, Placement Center 

Resource Center 
Harrisburg Area Community College 
3300 Cameron Street Road 



Graham, William P-- \ 
Harrisburg Araa Community College 
3300 Cameron Street Road ^-^ 
Harrisburg. 'PA 17110 
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Hess, Gregory 1 
Counselor 

Harrisburg Area Community Colieg..^ 
3300 Cameron Street Road 
Harrisburg, PA 17110 \ 

Kluhk, Michael | 
Harrisburg Area Coiranunlty College 
3300 Cameron Streer Road 
Harrisburg, PA 17110 M 

Rltchey, George 

Harrisburg Area Cbnmiunity College 
3300 Cameron Street Road 
Harrisburg, PA^ 17110 

Eiison, George 

Lehigh County Community College 
2370 Main Street 
Schnecksyille, PA .18078 

Beccarls , Joh\i M, ^ 
Director J Research ^ Planning and 

Development 
Luzerne County Community College 
PrgBpect Street and Middle Road ' 
Nanticokes PA 18634 

Lpvej Cynthia W. ^ ^ . 
Placement Coordinator . " 
Montgomery County Community College 
340 DaKalb Pike 
Lue Bell, FA 19422 . , ^ ■ [ f 



Ensminger j Frank E, ^ 
Dean of Career Education 
Northampton County Community College 
3835 Green Pond Road 
Bethlehem, PA 18017 . 

Bowes , Frank J , 
Director of Placement 
Williamspprt Area Community College 
1005 W, Third Street 
Williamsport, PA 17701 

McQuayj Paul'Lv da 
Director of Engineering 
Williamsport Area Community College 
1005 West Third Street 
Williamsport, PA 17701 
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Junior College 

'Blal, Lynn 
Director 

Career Resource Center 
:-^iiarcum Junior College 
Bryn Mawr, PA 19010 

State _CQlieges and University ^ 

Davies torn 

Director of Career Development 
Bloomsburg State College 
[ Bloopsburg, PA 17815 

Day 5 JoAnne 
- Assistant Director Career Develo^p.inent 
BloDmsburg State College 
BloomsburgvPA 17815 

, NannSs Larry E. 
Director 

Institutional Research 
Edinboro State College 
Edinboro, PA 16412 

Moss 5 Roy 
Associate Director 
Career Services 

Indiana. University of Pennsylvania 
302 Pratt Hall - 
Indiana/ PA \ 15701. 

Lynch, Robert D* 

Director of Special Program Dev« 
Minority Affairs and Special Svcs * 
Lock Haven State College 
^Lock Haven, PA 17745 

Kollarj Francis V. 

Assistant Director 

Career Planning and Placement 

Mansfield State College - 

Mansfield, PA 16933 

Bishop, Philip R. 
Director 

Teacher Education Placement 
■ Millersville State College^ 
Miilerevllle, PA 17551 

Ciavarella, Michael 
Educational Development Center 
= Shippensburg State College 
Shlppensburg, PA 17257 
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Coates, Charles R. 
Shippensburg State College 
Shippensburg, PA 17257 

Nichols, Douglas 
Director of Placement 
Shippensburg Stkte College 
Shippensburg, Wi 17257 

a 

Blair, Walter R. 

West Chester State College 

West Chester, PA 19380 

A rea VoGational-Te^hnical Schools 

Shiffler, William R/ 
Coordinator 

Altoona Area Vocational-Technical 
SchooTl 

1500 Fourth Avenue 
Altoona, PA 16603 

Smith, Ronald i 
Berks County- AVTS ' . 
R.D. 1 - 

Leesport, PA 19533 

Wronoskl, 'Walter J. 

Bucks County Technical School 

Wistar Road 

Fai^less Hills, PA 19030 

Carson, Carl B,, Jr, 

Program Advisor 

Central Montgomery County 

Technical School ; 
.New. Hope Street and Plymouth Road 
Norrlstown, PA 19401 

Geringer , Fred 
Placeme'nt Director 
Columbia-Montour AVTS 
R. D* 5 

Bloomsburg, PA 17815 

McCloskey, I *L* 
Guidance Director 
Columbia^Montour AVTS 
R* D, .5 

Bloomsburg, PA 17815 

Beliini, Anthony J, 
Principal 

Conneiley Skill^Learning Center 
Pittsburgh Public Schools 

1501 Bedford Avenue \ 
Pittsburgh, PA^ 15219 

'\ ■ ' 



Ke^rr* Frederick C; 
Administrative Asaistant 
Cumberfand-Perry Technical School 
R, 4 

Mechanicsburi, PA 17055 

Thomas , Don 
Director 

Curriculum Research and Development 
Greater Johnstown AVTS^ : 
445 Schoblhouse Road 
Johnstown^ PA 15904 

Weidman , Abe 
Lancaster County AVTS 
R, D. 2 

Mt. Joy, PA 17552 

BlckslerV H. J. 
Lebanon County AVTS 
833 Metro Drive 
Lebanon^, PA 17042 

Hdrst., Earl L* 

Supervisor; of Vocational Education 
Lebanon County AVTS 
833 Metro Drive 
Lebanon, PA 17042 



le j John / ^ 
I^orth Montgomery County AVTS 
Sumneytown Pike 
Lansdale, PA 19446 " 

Matters J Charles H. 
Director 

Reading^Muhlenberg' AVTS 
Box ^3068 

Readihg, PA 19604 
Zeiss 5 Albert 

Adult Coordinator = ^ 

Vocational Director 
Schuylkill County AVTS \ 
420 North Centre Street 
Pottsville, .PA 17901 

Public Secondary Sc^hools ' 

Gower,i Joseph 

South Mountain Junior High School 
Allantown City Schools 
Emaus Avenue' and South Church Street 
Allentown, PA . 18102 



Rose, Richard 
Career Counselor 
Conestoga High School 
Berwyn, PA 19312 ' , 

Saddic, Theodore ' 

Cocspe ra t ive Ethic at ion Coord tna to r 

Cone s t o ga Hi gh S chao 1 

Berwyn, PA 19312 

Cobb, Carl J. ' , ^ 

Cooperative Education Coordinator 
Eastern Lancaster County School District 
Route' 23 and Tower Road 
New Holland PA 17557 

Beck J Bernard 

Eastern Lebanon School District 
R. D, 2 ' . . 

Myers town, PA 17067 

Duncan, Ray 

Eastern Lebanon School District ' 

R, D. 2 ^ : 

Myerstown^ PA 17067 

Nice J Vera ^ ■ 

Hamburg Area Schools 

Hamburg", PA 19526 • ^ 

Baton, Barbara E. ' 
Director of Guidance 
Harrisburg School District 
1201 North 6th Street 
Harrisburg, PA 17105 

Aston, Claire 

Director of Pupil S®r^4^s 
Harrisburg School District 
1201 North 6th ^Street ^ 
Harrisburg, PA 17105 ^ 

Peters William 

Lake Lehman School District 

Lehman,'' PA 18627 

Swope, Dorothy 
Counselor 

Adult Enrichment Center 
Lancaster School District- 
Snv\> and Juniata Streets 
Lancaster, PA 17604 



Retort , Edmund 
Assistant Principal 
Mohawk Area Schools 
. Bessemer, PA 16112 

Fullems Bonny - 
Norristown Area School Dlscricc 
1900 Eagle Drive 
Norristown, PA 

'Cranmer, Gary E, ' 
Guidance Counselor 
Northeast Bradford High' School ' 
R. D. 1 

Rome, PA^ 18837 

Rap chin ski, Thomats 
Reading School District 
8th and Washington Streets 
Reading,. PA 19601 

Downes , Charles E, 

Cooperative Education Supervisor 

Ridley School District 

Morton Avenue ; 

Folsotn, PA 19033 

Whitby, John .\ 
Director, Senior High Guidance 
Ridley School District 
Morton Avenue 
Forsdm, PA 19033 

Ortman, Ben 
Director of Guidance 
Rockwood High School 
RockwoodjvPA 15557 

LutE , Barrett 
Counselor 

State College High School 
State College, PA 16801 

Nonpublic Elementary Secondary Schools 

Francis, Charles 
Milton Hershey School 
Hershey, PA 17033 

Seese, Bryan 

Milton Hershey^ School 

Hershey, PA 17033 



P r i va t^ T r a d e S c h o o Is 

Bauer, George E* 
Placement Director 
Penn Technical Institute 
110 Ninth Street 
Pittsburgh, PA 15222 

Bardo, L. Jean 

ProfessioTial Drivers Academy 
Box 475 

Milton, PA 17847 

GraEan, Joseph P, 
President . 

Ra-O-^.Vislon Broadcast 

Telecast Institute 
327 North Hanover Street 
Eli^abethtownj PA 17022 

Grazan, Kathryn 
Ra^O--Vlsion Broadcast 

Telecast Institute 
Elizabethtown, PA 17022 

Interinejiate Units 

Barratc , Stephen 
Northwest Tri County 

Interinedlate Unit 5 
252 Waterford Street 
Edinboro, PA 16412 



^ce. Sherry ^ 
Director bf Adult Education 
Lancaster-Lebanon Intermediate 

Unit 13 ^ ' 

1110 Enterprise Road 
East Petersburg, PA 17520 

Pur tie, Ronald. ^ 
VEMIS 

intermediate Unit 13 
400 North Second Street 
Harrlsburg, PA 17101 

Noll, Craig 

PENNscrlpts 

Intermediate Unit 15 

5301 Jonestown Road 

Harrlsburg, PA 17109 ' ^ 



Feir, Robert 

Special Prpgranis Director- 
^Central Susquehanna intermediate 

Urtit 16 . 
Box 213 

Lawisburg, PA . 17837 
Sipes , Barry G * 

Youth Employment Program Director 
Cheatar County Intermadiatg Unit 24 
1530 East Lincoln Highway 
Coatasville, PA 19320 

Commo nwe al t h Emp 1 oy as 
Dapartmant of Labor and Industry 

Baldwin, epaul H. 
Occupational Employmant 

Statistics Program 
Bureau of Employment Security 
Labdr and Industry Bldg, 
Harrlsburg, PA 17121'^' 

Clark 5 John \ 
Executive Dlrectorl 
Bureau of Employment Security 
Labor and Industry ^^dg. 
Harrisburg, PA 17l2^i^ 

Cook, Philip ^ 
Bureau of Employment Security 
227 West^ttarman Street 
Greensburg, €A 15601 

Dennis Raymond 

Employment Services 

■Bureau of Employment Service 

Labor ^and Industry Bldg. " 

Harrisburg, PA 1712l" " 

Elliott J Catherine P. 
Staff Assistant to Executive 
Director \ 
Bureau- of Employmerit Security 
Labor and ' Industry^Bldg . \ 
Harrisburg,. PA 17121 /\ 

^ \ 
Erhard, Patricia D, ^ \ 
Employment Service \ 
Bureau of Employment Security 
Labor and Industry Bldg. \^ 
Harrisburg, PA 17121 \ 



Eshfelman, Stanley 
Employmant Service 
Bureau of Employment Security 
801 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 

Feaneys John-V, 
Diractor 

Job Market Research Canter 
Bureau of Employment Security 
Labor and Industry Bldg, 
Harrisburg, PA 17121 , 

Finegan, Edward J, 

District Executive Director 

Employment Service 

Bureau of Employment Security 

Labor and Industry Bldg* 

Harrisburg, PA 17121 

Frank j Alvan F, 
Program Staff "Assistant 
Bureau of Employmant Security 
Labor and Industry Bldg* 
Harrisburg, PA 17121 

Gbur , Michael 

Employment Service 

Bureau of Employment Security 

140 N* Duke Street 

Box 1963 

York, PA 17405 

Gdhn, Larby W, 

District Manager 

Employment Service 

Bureau of Employmant Security 

140 N; Duke Street ^ 

Box 1963 

York,' PA 17405 
Goss , Robert E, 

PrograTn Assistant for Veterans 
Office 

Bureau of Employment Security 
Labor and Industry Bldg, 
Harrisburg', PA 17121 ^ 

Bellman, Robert A, 
Chief, Human Resources , Devalopment 
Labor and Industry Bldg* 
Harrisburg, PA 17121- . . 



Lehman, Cut^tls * 
Employment Service 
Bureau of Employment Security 
Labor and Industry Bldg, 
Harrisbtfrg, PA. 17121 

Little, Laurie 

Labor Market Information 

Research & Statistics 
Bureau of Employment Security , 
Labor and Industry Bldg, 
\Harrisburg, PA 17121 

Magagna , Rudy 

Staff Assistant for Public 

Relations . \, 
BureauNDf Employment Security 
Labor 6? industry Bldg. 
Harrisburk PA 17121 

Manganj Arthur R* 

Director of Research and Statistics 
Bureau of Employmant Security 
Labor and Indus trySBldg. 
Harrisburg, PA 17i>21 

Matoney , John E ^ \ 
Director \ 
Apprenticeship and Trainirig Council 
Labor ancl Industry Bldg. \ 
Hdrrisburg, PA 17121 \ 

McNamara, Thomas A. \ 
District Manager \ 
Employment Service \ 
13th and Gordon Street \ 
AUentOTOs PA ^ 18102 \ 

Meek, Kermit R, . \ 
Occupational Employment \ 
Statistics Program j \ 

Labor and Industry Bldg, 1 
Harrlsburg, PA 17121 A 

Metzgerj Kathleen E, 
Employment Service 
Bureau of Employment Security 
Labor and Industry Bldg. 
Harrisburg, PA 17121 



Norton^ Lucy 0, 
Staff Assistant for 

Equal Employment Opportunity 
Bureau of Employment Security 
Labor and Industry Bldg, 
Harrlsburg, PA 17121 " 

O'Neill p Jphn W. 

Deputy Director 

Placement and Support Services 

Bureau of Employment Security 

Labor and Industry Bldg.. 

Harrlsburg,, PA 17121 

Page, William Clyde ^ 
Bureau of Public Relations 
Bureau of Employment Security 
Labor and Industry Bldg. 
Harrlsburg, PA 17121 

Pass, Wendell K, 

Assistant Director ^ 

Job Market Research Center 

Bureau of Employment Security 

Labor and Industry Bldg* 

Harrlsburg, PA 17121 

Rutt, John 
Testing Services 
Employment Service Division 
Bureau of Employment Security 
Labor and Industry Bldg* 
Harrlsburg, PA 17121 

Schwartz, Arthur H. 
Chief, Employer Services 
Bureau of Employment Security 
Labor and Industry Bldg, ' 
Harrlsburg, PA ^ 17121 

Sekoch, John 

Employer Relations 

Bureau of Employment Security 

Labor and Industry Bldg, 

Harrlsburg, PA 1712l" 

Smith, Aland D, 

Labor Market Information 

Research and Statistics' 
Bureau of Employment Security 
Labor and Industry Bldg. 
Harrisburg, PA 17M1 
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Scampahar , Robert 
EffiployMnt Sa^^vlce 
Bureau of Employment Security 
State Office Bidg. 
300 Liberty Avenue 
PittsbCirgh, PA 15222 
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Smith, J. Paul 
Secretary of Labor and Industry 
Labor and Industry Bldg* 
Harrisburgj PA 17121 

Stone i Jerry 

Employmfe'nt Service 

Bureau of Employmant Security 

Labor and Industry Bldg. 

Harrisfaurg, PA 17121 

TorquatOj Ray A. 

Director J Management Systems Div, 
Bureau of Employment gecurity 
Labor and Industry Bld"^. 
krrisburg, PA 17121 \. 

Waghers Edward J. i 
C^^ordinator SMSC-^ESAdminis^ ration 
Labor and Industry Bldg. 
Ha^risburg, PA 17121 



Witt re, James D. 
Executiva Secretary j 
State Manpower Service^' Council 
Bureau of Employment Security 
Labor and Industry Bldg. 
Harrisburg, PA 17121 

Comprehensive Employment Training 
Administration Personnel 

Cifelli, George A. 
Assistant. Director CETA 
J.F. Kennedy Center 
734 Schuylkill Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19146 

Herman, Ruth I. 
CETA Manpower Coordinator 
535 Chestnut Street 
Sunbury, PA 17801 

Hooks, Doris H. 
Administrative Assistant 
Armstrong Co. Jtonpower 
901 Orr Avenue 
Kit tanning, PA 16201 



Simenskyj Robert G* 
Director of Manpower Programs 
Armstrong County Manpower 
901 Orr Avenuf 
Kittanning, PA 16201 

Muri, William F.j Jis 
Director \^ 
Employment and Training^ 
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